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Major  knew  of 
£25,000  bribes 
to  minister 


Comment 


Staff  reporters 


ONE  of  the 
Tory  minis- 
ters at  the 
heart  of  the 
cash-for- 
questions 
scandal  was 
made  a government  minister 
despite  having  confessed  to 
his  chief  whip  that  he  bad 
taken  between  £18,000  and 
£25,000  in  undeclared  cash 
payments  from  Mohamed  A1 
Fayed. 

Tim  Smith  was  also  allowed 
to  remain  as  Northern  Ire- 
land Minister  after  John 
Major  had  been  told  that  be 
had  confessed  to  taking 
£25,600  in  cash  while  asking 
questions  on  behalf  of  Mr  Al 
Fayed  in  Parliament 
His  confession  to  Sir  Gor- 
don Downey,  the  Parliamen- 
»-*•'  lat^fMMimlasloatarr  fcittte  tit 
a number  of  facts  about  MPs 
soqkfog  re-election  which  the 
Guardian  reveals  today  and 
which  would  otherwise 
remain  locked  up  in  a safe 
untQ  wen  after  polling  day. 
They  will  eventually  be  pub- 
lished as  an  appendix  to  (Sir 
Gordon's  report,  which  may 
now  remain  secret  for  two 
months. 

- The  Prime  Minister  yester- 
day refused  to  allow  the  Stan- 
dards and  Privileges  Commit-  ■ 
tee  more  time  to  consider  Sir  I 
Gordon's  report,  which  is  due  | 
to  be  completed  by  next  Tues- 
day. This  1s  despite  the  feet 
many  of  the  10  MPs  whose  be- 
haviour is  stlU  to  he  reported 
on  are  preparing  to  submit 
themselves  for  re-election  on 
-May  2. 

. Transcripts  of  evidence 
taken  behind  closed  doors  In 
the  past  two  months  of  the  in- 
quiry show  that  Mr  Smith  ad- 
mitted taking  the  money  in 
envelopes  containing  £50 
notes  without  any  invoices  or 
receipts  and  without  declar- 
ing the  payments  specifically 
for  tax. 

Mr  Major,  who  was  told  of 
the  allegations  in  September 
1994,  allowed  him  to  remain  a 
minister  in  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment's most  sensitive  Jobs, 
despite  confirmation  on  Octo- 
ber 17  that  Mr  Smith  had 
taken  the  money.  The  minis- 
ter was ' only  required  to 
resign  after  the  Guardian 
published  its  original  cash- 
for-questions  story. 

Mr  Smith,  who  was  also 
made  treasurer  of  the  Conser- 
vative Party  after  admitting 
taking  the  money,  was.  in  the 
opinion  of  leading  criminal 
lawyers,  guilty  of  accepting 
bribes.  But  while:  Mr  Major 
asked  the  Director  of  Public 
Prosecutions  to  investigate 
Mr  Al  Fayed  for  possible 
hiafjirman  charges  he  did  not 
refer  Mr  Smith  either  to  the 
■DPP  or  the  privileges 
committee. 

Mr  Smith  was  never  inves- 
tigated by- any  committee  of 
the  House  and  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Public  Accounts  Committee, 
charged  with  overseeing  pro- 
bity m public  spending.  He  is 
“tayllng  for  re-election  in 
•'Beacon afield,  where  he  is  de- 
ggtniry  a majority  of  nearly 

1 TVorre-r-ipta  of  evidence  pre- 
tested to  Sir  Gordon's  private 
hearings  also  reveal  that: 

m Neil  Hamilton  and  his  wife 
jwkedfor  — and  enjoyed  — a 


second  free  stay  at  the  Rltz 
Hotel  in  Paris,  owned  by  Mo- 
hamed Al  Fayed  in  1990.  This 
was  after  the  leaking  of  the 
DTI  report  which  said  Mr  Al 
Flayed  was  a liar. 

• Mr  Hamilton,  a tax  barris- 
ter. took  an  undeclared  free 
airfare  worth  £1,500  to  New 
Orleans  and  Aspen,  Colorado. 
Not  only  did  he  not  declare  it 
for  hut  he  dishonestly 
claimed  £1,500  tax  relief  as  a 
business  expense. 

• Mr  Hamilton  did  not  de- 
clare £10,000  "commissions" 
to  the  tax  authorities  for  nine 
years  — until  after  the  col- 
lapse of  his  libel  case. 

• In  the  same  week  Michael 
Brown  MP  sent  a £1,500 
cheque  to  the  Inland  Revenue 
to  cover  unpaid  tax  on  an- 
other undeclared  £6,000  “com- 
mission” seven  years  after  he 
received  it 

• Mr  .Hamilton  and  Hr 

ministers  without  declaring 
their  financial  interests  — 
either  to  the  ministers  or  in 
the  Register  of  Members’ 
Interests. 

• Mr  Hamilton  admits  he  de- 
liberately lied  to  the  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  about  £10,000 
be  received  from  the  lobbyist 
Ian  Greer  in  order  to  buy  time 
for  himself 

I • Sir  Michael  Grylls  MP  and 
Ian  Greer  both  admit  giving 
false  evidence  to  the  Mem- 
bers’ Interests  Committee.  Sir 
Michael  now  admits  that  he 
had  twice  as  many  payments 
from  Mr  Greer  as  he  told 
MPs. 

• Sir  Andrew  Bowden  MP 
admitted  under  cross-exami- 
nation tuning  a number  of 
contradictory  stories  about , 
Greer’s  donation  of  £5^19,  1 
largely  from  Al  Fayed  money' 
to  the  "Andrew  Bowden  i 
Fighting  Fund”,  which  he  ; 
never  declared  in  any  form. 

’•  Sir  Michael.  Grylls  received 
more  than  £86,000  in  secret 
payments  from  Ian  Greer  and 
his  clients  for  parliamentary 
activities. 

• Three  witnesses  gave  un- 
shaken evidence  that  they 
had  seen  envelopes  being 
stuffed  with  cash  for  Mr  Ham- 
ilton and  had  arranged  deliv- 
ery to  him. 

Mr  Hamilton,  who  is  de- 
fending a majority  of  more 
than  15,000  in  the  coming 
election,  has  made  repeated 
TV  appearances  in  recent 
days  claiming  the  report  will 
prove  him  innocent  — despite 
confessing  in  private  to  the 
inquiry  that  he  had  cheated 
the  revenue  as  well  as  failing 
to  maka  disclosures  required 
by  Parliament. 

He  has  promised  to  publish 
his  own  transcripts  of  evi- 
dence given  to  the  committee 
before  the  election  and  has 
quoted  from  other  witnesses' 
evidence  in  Interviews. 

Sir  Andrew  Bowden  is  de- 
fending a majority  of  10,000  in 
Brighton  Kemptown.  Michael 
Brown  is  defending  a major’ 
fly  of 6,400  In  Cleethorpes.  Sir 
Michael  Grylls  is  retiring 
from  Parliament 


The  reports  on  pages  2-4  on 
HPs  MoH  Hamflton,  Tin 
Smith.  Michael  Brown,  Sir 
Andrew  Bowden  and  Sir 

Michael  Oryffs  have  been 
assembled  from  tha 
Qwnfian't  own  evidence  to 
the  Downey  Inquiry  and 
evidence  given  to  Sir  Gordon 
by  the  MPe- 


John  Major-  allowed  Tim  Smith  to  remain  Northern  Ireland  NGadster  after  being  told  he  had  confessed  to  taking  £25,000  in  cash 

Leaders’  bitter  Commons  clash 


David  Hencfee 
Westminster  Correspondent 

JOHN  Major’s  refusal  to 
extend  Parliament  so  the 
report  from  Sir  Gordon 
Downey,  Parliamentary  Com- 
missioner for  Standards, 
could  go  to  the  now  disbanded 
all-party  Standards  and  Privi- 
leges Committee  next  Tues- 
day, provoked  a vicious  ex- 
change between  party  leaders 
in  the  Commons. 

Labour  later  made  a last- 
gasp  attempt  to  force  the  | 
issue  by  tabling  a one-clause 
bill  to  extend  Parliament  so  '■ 
rtip  committee  examining  the  i 
report  could  (dear  up  the  busi-  < 
ness  and  publish  the  report 
by  April  8. 

But  the  Government 
refused  even  to  allow  five 
minutes  of  parliamentary 
time  for  the  Opposition  par- 
ties to  debate  It  before  Parlia- 
ment rrffirAally  prorogues  at 
11am  today. 

The  decision  to  exonerate 
15  MPa  over  the  mast  trivial 


I dWthawfto  pay  fur 
THese questions.  DO  I ? 


of  the  aTlegatimiB  — failure  to 
register  election  donations 
channelled  through  disgraced 
lobbyist  Ian  Greer  — left  MPs 
accused  of  the  most  serious 
charges  facing  weeks  of 
uncertainty. 

The  former  ministers  Neil 
Hamilton  and  Tim  Smith  win 


still  have  to  answer  charges 
that  they  were  paid  thou- 
sands of  pounds  by  Mohamed 
Al  Fayed  for  asking  questions 
in  a campaign  coordinated 
by  Mr  Greer  — but  only  after 
the  election. 

Sir  Michael  Grylls,  who  is 
retiring  as  Conservative  MP 
for  South-west  Surrey,  faces 
complaints  of  not  declaring 
all  his  Greer  oommlsions  and 
Michael  Brown,  MP  for 
Cleethorpes.  for  failing  to  de- 
clare a £6,000  commission 
from  the  lobbyist 

Sir  Andrew  Bowden.  Con- 
servative MP  for  Brighton, 
Kemptown,  who  says  he  has 
done  nothing  dishonest,  is 
accused  of  not  declaring  a 
£5,319  donation  to  the  1987 
election  campaign. 

Yesterday  It  became  clear 
that  Sir  Gordon  had  not  exon- 
erated three  other  MPs  over 
foiling  to  declare  election  do- 
nations from  Mr  Greer. 

They  are  the  former  Chan- 
cellor, Norman  Lamont  who 
received  £2,000;  the  health 
minister,  Gerry  Malone. 
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£1,000;  and  Nerj  Deva.  MP  for 
Brentford,  some  £750.  Tony 
Blair  told  the  Prime  Minister 
in  the  Commons:  "If  you  fail 
to  have  this  report  published, 
when  everyone  knows  that 
you  could,  it  will  leave  a stain 
on  the  character  of  your  gov- 
ernment that  will  mily  be 
erased  by  a new  government 
with  a fresh  mandate  that  will 
restore  confidence  in  our  pub- 
lic life  for  good.” 

Mr  Major  retorted  : “The 
stain,  if  stain  there  will  be,  is 
on  a Labour  front  bench  that 
have  smeared  and  smeared 
and  smeared  again.  You  have 
traded  in  double  standards 
from  the  moment  you  took  up 
office.” 

But  the  Liberal  Democrat 
leader  Paddy  Ashdown  told 
him:  “You  should  not  be  sur- 
prised that  those  in  the 
country  will  conclude  that 
you  enter  the  election  as  you  , 
conducted  your  administra- 1 
tlon  — on  a broken  promise,  | 
on  a slippery  evasion  and  ; 
with  your  party  mired  In  ac- 
cusations of  sleaze.”  I 
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A people 
betrayed  by 
Parliament 


BECAUSE  WE  believe  in  elections  fought  in  the  light, 
not  in  the  dark,  we  are  publishing  today  a summary  of 
evidence  submitted  to  Sir  Gordon  Downey  on  the  cash 
for  questions  scandal.  This  is  an  issue  which  goes  to 
the  heart  of  parliamentary  democracy.  The  facts  the 
report  reveals  are,  in  short,  that  a number  of  MPs  now 
offering  themselves  for  re-election  have  secretly  con- 
fessed to,  or  are  plainly  guilty  of.  criminal  offences  of 
bribery,  corruption,  and  cheating  the  Inland  Revenue. 
Secret  confessions,  we  now  know,  have  been  made  to 
flagrant  breaches  of  the  parliamentary  law  on  decla- 
ration of  interests,  and  some  of  the  evidence  given  to  a 
parliamentary  select  committee  has  been  shown  to  be 
lies. 

Had  things  been  handled  differently  Sir  Gordon’s 
full  report  could  have  been  published  by  Parliament 
itself.  We  would  have  much  preferred  that  to  happen. 
But  yesterday  it  was  clear  that  in  spite  of  the  forces 
anxious  for  publication  — not  just  the  opposition  par- 
ties, but  Sir  Gordon  himself,  his  masters,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  and  Privileges,  and  even  Conserva- 
tive MPs  who  figure  in  the  investigation  — John 
Major  and  his  Government  remained  obdurate, 
wholly  indifferent  to  the  public's  right  to  know.  This 
affair  began  with  concealment  — concealment  from 
Parliament  and  the  public  of  the  secret  and  squalid 
motives  which  led  MPs  to  table  their  questions:  the 
cash  which  companies  and  their  lobbyists  were  ready 
so  freely  to  put  in  their  pockets.  Now  it  culminates  in 
a further  concealment  John  Major  — honest  John,  as 
he  used  to  be  advertised,  who  began  so  well,  setting  up 
the  Nolan  committee,  backing  Sir  Gordon's  appoint- 
ment, declaring  on  television  that  his  report  must  be 
available  before  the  election  — has  now  decided  In- 
stead on  an  election  fought  in  the  dark.  For  reasons 
which  — insultingly  — he  has  never  even  attempted 
to  justify,  he  fixed  the  timetable  for  the  election  in 
such  a way  that  Sir  Gordon's  report  which  he  himself 
had  demanded,  could  not  be  published  before  the 
nation  went  to  the  polls.  Since  then  he  has  sneeringly 
resisted  every  attempt  to  rewrite  these  arrangements. 

Whose  rights  are  infringed  by  this  concealment? 
Most  immediately,  those  of  voters  in  those  constituen- 
cies where  MPs  at  the  heart  of  Sir  Gordon's  investiga- 
tions are  offering  themselves  to  the  voters.  The  whole 
basis  of  the  British  electoral  system  cannot  work  if 
voters  are  denied  essential  information  about  those 
who  aspire  to  represent  them.  The  interim  report 
published  yesterday  fulfils  that  requirement  in  the 
case  of  15  named  MPs  — 11  Conservative,  three 
Labour  and  one  Liberal  Democrat  — whom  Sir  Gor- 
don exonerates.  The  failure  to  arrange  publication  of 
the  rest  of  his  findings  denies  that  essential  safeguard 
in  10  other  constituencies,  in  eight  cases  the  MPs 
involved  (though  some  are  not  standing  again',  Vave 
been  identified;  in  two  cases,  they  have  not  Wh  %vre 
the  voters  to  make  of  it?  Either  way,  somec 
wronged-  Where  these  MPs  are  innocent,  they  h • 
fight  the  suspicion  that  they  may  be  guilty.  V * 
they  are  guilty,  the  concealment  may  save  therr  " 
the  retribution  they  deserve  at  the  hands  of  el»  9Hie 
The  electoral  process  is  thereby  frustrated:  and 
lessly  frustrated,  since  but  for  John  Major’s  obd 
none  of  this  need  have  occurred.  ; nr  that 

The  injustice  done  to  the  rest  of  us  is  less  sr:  * 
but  it  is  real  Part  of  the  context  of  the  Gover 
over  the  past  few  years  has  been  sleaze.  But  vi  . .... 
the  Downey  report,  the  electorate  cannot  judg  Still 
grave  that  offence  has  been.  Either  way,,  some**-.* 
wronged.  The  Prime  Minister's  failure  to  use  . 
tions  before  him  to  let  the  public  see  the  repot  13$ 
fed  the  suspicion  that  the  findings  looked  bad 
party.  And  the  details  we  give  today  confirm  thi© 
do.  John  Major  sought  to  dismiss  the  whole 
yesterday  as  an  “opposition  stunt”.  That  is  tj  ' 
most  voters  are  likely  to  see  it  = 

It  is  already  clear  that  the  procedures  the 
instituted  when  seized  by  shame  and  remors r 
earlier  allegations  will  need  substantial  amen  what  you 
They  need  to  reflect  the  comfort  of  members  le 
the  rights  of  the  public  much  more.  Parliamen  that  I was 
a while  it  seemed  to  accept,  is  on  trial  in  this . hat  I regret 
its  attachment  to  self-regulation  will  stand  or  ter  ^ at  the 
its  resolution-  For  ourselves,  we  remain  cor  iaved(me- 
that  an  independent  commission  against  con  , cask: 
safe  from  interruption  — or  in  this  case  disnr ; a fit  and 
by  parliamentary  prorogations  or  committees  » a Member 
built  government  majorities  can  alone  pro?  *he  corruptly 
safeguards  required  in  an  honest  demoerr  ?{^3ce 
alone  ensure  that  issues  like  these  are  resolvt 
light,  not  the  dark.  We  believe  that  Parliame:^  ^ ^ 
its  privileges  not  for  itself  but  on  trust  for  the-  was  caught 
who  are  represented  there.  In  this  matter  the  rrds  about 
Minister  and  Parliament  itself  have  singularly  fai?kdowu 
to  protect  the  essential  rights  of  the  voter.  It  is  bt*he 
cause  we  believe  that  this  balance  needs  to  be  1WB 
redressed  that  we  today  publish  the  essence  of  Sir 
Gordon  Downey's  investigation. 
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NEIL  HAMILTON 
Age:  48 

Conservative  MP  for  Tatton 
Majority:  15.880 
Entered  Parliament  in  1983; 
Government  Whip  1990;  Cor- 
porate Affairs  Minister  1992-4 

THE  CHARGES 
That  be  took  secret  commis- 
sions worth  £10,000  from  the 
lobbyist  Ian  Greer,  and  never 
declared  them  on  the  register 
of  MPs’  interests,  nor  when 
he  was  lobbying  ministers; 
and  nor  to  the  taxman.. 

That  not  once,  but  twice,  he 
took  free  hospitality  from 
Harrods  owner  Mohamed  A1 
Fayed  in  Paris  while  lobbying 
for  him  — and  never  declared 
lL  He  also  took  undeclared 
free  hospitality  from  a 
tobacco  company. 

That  he  promoted  the  inter- 
ests of  a tobacco  company  and 
a firm  in  his  constituency,  the 
National  Nuclear  Corpora- 
tion. without  disclosing  that 
he  was  getting  the  secret 
commissions. 

That  he  did  not  declare  his 
secret  payments  for  tax,  and 
used  a variety  of  dodges  to 
conceal  them  from  the  tax- 
man.  Some  of  the  money  was 
disguised  as  gifts  of  paintings, 
garden  furniture  and  free 
ptenfe  tickets. 

1975\at  he  took  thousands  of 
hoolcds  in  envelopes  from  Mr 
doubayed,  while  pushing  the 
CupcJds  owner's  interests  in 
Thhment. 

ticitjat  he  deliberately  de- 
turn d the  Deputy  Prime  Min- 
liquo  Michael  Heseltine,  by 
torretmg  him  he  had  no  flnan- 
emmelationship  with  the  lob- 
know 'an  Greer 
this  w 

regreRESPONSE 

the  at  Hamilton  now  admits 

^ the  secret  commis- 

admits  not  declaring 
telBiwri  the  register  or  to  mln- 
fittind  officials  and  not  de- 
liPM;  them  for  tax. 


Th*  Guardian  Friday  March  21 1997 

Hamilton 
took  secret 
commissions 
worth 

£10,000 from 
the  lobbyist 
lan  Greer  and 
failedto 
declare  them 
on  the 
Register  of 
Members’ 
Interests.  He 
took  free 
hospitality 
from 

Mohamed  Al 
Fayed  while 
lobbying  for 
him  and 
never 
declared  it. 
He  concealed 
payments 
from  the 
taxman. 
Some  were 
disguised  as 
gifts  of 
paintings, 
garden 
furniture  and 
free  plane 
tickets 


Neil  Hamilton ...  so  many  malpractices  have  been  uncovered  and  admitted  that  some  penalty  is  bound  to  be  imposed  by  Parliament  photograph  david  gaod 


He  admits  not  only  his  stay 
at  the  Rltz,  but  also  asking  for 
and  getting  free  accommoda- 
tion there  a second  time,  so 
he  could  go  to  a Paris  wed- 
ding. He  also  admits  a short 
hotel  stay  paid  for  by  the  US 
Tobacco  company. 

He  admits  that  he  took  pay- 
ments while  promoting  US 
Tobacco  and  the  National  Nu- 
clear Corporation  in  Parlia- 
ment, but  says  he  never  com- 
promised his  independence. 

He  admits  claiming  travel 
to  New  Orleans  as  a business 
expense  on  Ms  tax  return, 
when  the  plane  tickets  were 
given  to  him  free  by  Mr 
Greer.  He  also  admits  taking 
payments  in  kind  in  order  to 
pay  less  tax,  and  not  declar- 
ing a £6,000  lobbyists’  cheque 
to  the  tayrnan 

He  denies  taking  cash  in  en- 
velopes from  Mr  Al  Fdyed, 
saying  that  the  four  witnesses 
against  him  — Mr  Al  Fayed 
and  three  aides  — are  liars. 

He  admits  lying  to  Mr 
Heseltine. 

THE  EVIDENCE 

Mr  Hamilton  testified  to  Sir 
Gordon  Downey  and  the  in- 
quiry’s counsel,  Nigel  Flem- 
ing QC,  on  February  20. 

Mr  Hamilton's  solicitor, 
Rupert  Grey,  gave  his  client's 
explanation  of  why  he  had 
suddenly  dropped  his  libel 
case  against  the  Guardian 

Mr  Grey  said  the  accoun- 
tants reported  the  existence 
of  accounts  showing  that  Sir  : 
Michael  Grylls  had  received  i 
payments  from  Mr  Greer 
which  were  substantially 
greater . . . than  had  been  pre- 1 
viously  described  by  Ian 
Greer  In  his  evidence  to  the 
Select  Committee  in  1990.  His  , 
credibility  as  a witness  and 
plaintiff  was  thus  seriously 
undermined. 

Nigel  Pleming  asked  Mr 
Hamilton  about  his  lie  to ' 
Michael  Heseltine  when  the 


allegations  first  emerged  in 
1994.  He  quoted  a Cabinet 
Office  memo:  “Mr  Hamilton 
has  given  him  an  absolute  as- 
surance that  he  had  no  finan- 
cial relationship  with  Mr 
Greer,  and  the  president  [erf 
the  Board  of  Trade,  then  Mr 
Heseltine]  has  accepted  this." 
Q;  That ...  in  the  light  of  the 
information  we  have 
received,  looks  to  be  incor- 
rect, that  you  did  have  a fi- 
nancial relationship,  and  that 
is  obvious. 

A:  I did  not  mention  the 
commission  payments  when  I 
spoke  to  Mr  Heseltine  ... 
Politics  is  a rough  game  ...  I 
knew  that  if  there  were  to  be 
another  cause  for  adverse 
media  comment  against  me 


Qs  Why 
arrange  to 
meet  when 
you  arc  due 
to  see  him 
mao n? 

A:  I probably 
wanted  to 
give  him  a 
Christmas 
present. 


...  it  could  be  used  as  a very 
big  stick  with  which  to  beat 
me  and  to  cause  my  resigna- 
tion to  take  place.. 

Q:  Mr  Hamilton  ...  what 
you  are  saying  to  me  is  that 
you  deliberately  decided  to 
keep  back  that- which  you  had 
remembered  ...  Here  you 
were  deliberately  misleading 
the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  You  explained  why 
you  did  It:  that  there  was  the 
risk  of  further  damage  to  you 
. . . this  would  be  a very  dam- 
aging document  to  you  in  the 
libel  proceedings  . . . That 
would  have  put  you  in  a 
pretty  difficult  light  before  a 
jury  in  a libel  action. 

A:  Yes,  it  certainly  would 


have  been  a difficulty.  There 
is  no  disguising  that 

The  inquiry  considered  Mr 
Hamilton’s  submissions  that 
his  accuser,  Mr  Al  Fayed,  was 
a notorious  liar  who  would 
stop  at  little. 

Q:  An  inevitable  part  of 
your  approach  to  his  evidence 
is  that  Mr  Al  Fayed  is  just  the 
sort  of  man  who  would  use 
his  wealth  to  encourage 
others  to  act  better  or  to  con- 
tinue to  act  on  his  behalf  In 
other  words,  he  is  just  the 
sort  of  man  who  would  give 
cash  to  public  officials,  in- 
cluding MPs.  You  must  accept 
that  is  an  inevitable 
consequence. 

A:  Yes. 

They  then  questioned  the  MP 
about  Mr  Al  Fayed’s  diary  en- 
tries apparently  showing  Mr 
Hamilton  making  a special 
trip  to  see  the  Harrods  owner, 
at  the  height  of  his  1987  elec- 
tion campaign.  Mr  Al  Fayed 
soys  he  gave  him  cash. 

Q:  Here  you  are  travelling 
from  Cheshire  to  London  to 
see  Mr  Al  Fayed.  Can  you  re- 
call after  all  these  years  what 
prompted  that  meeting? 

A:  It  might  be  that  I needed 
to  ■ get  something  from  my 
office  that  I had  forgotten  to 
take  up  at  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign  or  I might  have 
needed  to  come  to  London  tor 
some  other  political  purpose. 

Q:  We  know  that  at  about 
that  time,  give  or  take  a few 
days,  if  Mr  Tim  Smith’s  evi- 
dence is  right  he  was  seeing 
Mr  Al  Fayed  privately  and 
was  being  offered  or  request- 
ing £5,000.  A £5,000  gift  would 
have  been  very  tempting  to 
you  at  the  time. 

Your  financial  position,  was 
not  exactly  strong.  Your  de- 
clared earnings  over  and 
above  your  parliamentary  in- 
come for  the  year  up  to  April 
5 1987  was  £4,000  total. 

You  would  know  that  here 
is  a very  rich  person  who  is 


very  keen  to  get  rid  of  his 
money. 

A:  No  such  offer  was  made 
so  the  temptation  did  not 
arise.  Obviously,  I am  at  a 
loss  to  explain  his  diaries. 

The  inquiry  asked  about 
other  meetings  recorded  in  Mr 
Al  Fayed’s  diaries,  arranged 
by  Mr  Hamilton ‘s  wife. 

Q:  [reads  diaries]  “She  was 
wondering  if  it  was  possible 
for  Mr  Hamilton  to  see  you 
before  Christmas.  Neil  Hamil- 
ton is  free  tomorrow.” 

A:  It  is  perfectly  possible  I 
wanted  to  deliver  something. 

Q:  It  seems  a little  odd,  if  I 
might  say  so,  you  would  be 
arranging  a private  meeting 
with  him  when  a meeting  bad 
already  been  set  tor  other 
members  of  the  group  to  see 
him?  What  I am  asking  is  why 
arrange  a private  meeting 
when  you  are  due  to  see  him 
only  a few  days  later? 

A:  I probably  wanted  to  give 
him  a Christmas  present. 

The  inquiry  asked  about  a 
letter  the  MP  wrote  to  Mr  Al 
Fayed  at  Mr  Greer’s  request, 
praising  him. 

Q:  A rather  odd  letter  in 
that  it  is  written  by  you  at  Mr 
Al  Fayed’s  suggestion  to  say. 
for  example,  “Everyone 
knows  the  Al  Fayeds  to  be 
amongst  the  world's  most  sig- 
nificant businessmen.  I have 
no  doubt  that,  were  it  not  tor 
the  paranoid  and  personal 
vendetta  pursued  against  you 
by  Tiny  Rowland,  you  would 
not  now  be  enduring  the  In- 
dignity of  this  [DTI]  inquiry." 
It  is  very  odd  that  you  write 
such  a letter,  to  be  used  as  he 
wishes  no  doubt,  at  his 
request  Would  you  do  that  as 
an  MP,  an  independent  MP? 

A:  I cannot  understand 
what  possible  purpose  this 
letter  served,  either  to  Mr  Al 
Fayed  or  to  me. 

Q:  The  purpose  tor  Mr  Al 
Fayed  is,  1 would  have 
thought  obvious.  That  would 


go  potentially  to  the  inquiry 
as  almost  a character  refer- 
ence — a very  odd  letter  for 
you  to  write? 

A:  Yes,  writing  as 

requested.  I do  not  take  issue 
with  that.  I cannot  remember 
what  the  purpose  of  the  letter 
was. 

The  inquiry  asked  about 
new  evidence  of  a second  stay 
at  the  Rltz  in  1990.  ■ 

Q:  Those  three  extra  pages 
In  the  message  book  . . . 
“Guest  apartment  at  the  Ritz 
July5-July9..." 

A:  A friend  of  mine  was  get- 
ting married  not  far  from 
Paris  so  I telephoned  to  ask 
whether  there  was  any 
chance,  as  we  were  going  to 
Paris,  of  staying  at  the  Ritz.  I 


A:  I did 
not 

mention 

payments 

when  I 
spoke to 
Heseltine 


politics 
is  a rough 
game 


had  completely  forgotten 
about  this. 

Q:  Do  you  recall  what  Mr  Al 
Fayed  said  to  you  at  the  time? 

A:  He  said:  “No,  I do  not 
think  you  can  stay  at  the  Ritz 
hut  I will  talk  to  my  son  and 
see  if  his  apartment  is  free.” 
He  did  so  and  he  said  why  not 
spend  the  two  nights  at  his 
□at  and  so  we  did. 

The  inquiry  asked  why  he 
had  taken  payments  of  paint- 
ings, furniture  and  plane  tick- 
ets from  Greer . as  well  as  a 
cheque. 

A:  Because  the  valuation 
for  revenue  purposes  of  such 
a payment  would  be  lower 
than  If  I received  the  payment 
In  cash. 


Q:  If  one  connects  the  dates 
this  looks  very  close  to  a pres- 
ent to  you  for  the  signing  of 
the  US  Tobacco  contract 
which  was  at  about  this  date. 

A:  It  was  all  part  of  the 
scheme  that  1 described  to 
you  which  was  simply  to 
reduce  the  valuation  of  the 
benefit  for  tax  purposes,  per- 
fectly lawfully.  The  Revenue 
might  have  had  an  argument 
with  us  over  it  but  I often 
have  arguments  with  the 
Revenue. 

Q;  Could  you  also  look  at 
your  filed  income  tax  returns 
for  the  year  ending  April  5 
1969  when  you  claimed 
against  your  consultancy 
fees,  travel  and  subsistence 
overseas  £1,430  of  which  was 
travel  overseas  to  New 
Orleans  to  develop  business 
contacts.  From  what  you  told 
me  a few  moments  ago  the 
flight  was  paid  for  you  by  Ian 
Greer,  but  here  you  are  claim- 
ing almost  the  entire  air  tore 
against  a business  expense  in 
the  following  year. 

A:  My  accountant  ..  pre- 
sents it  to  the  Revenue.  He  is 
the  one  who  conducts  these 
negotiations  on  my  behalf 
with  the  Revenue.  I tell  him 
what  I have  done  during  the 
course  erf  the  year  and  he  ar- 
gues the  toss  with  the 
Revenue. 

Q:  What  it  looks  like.  Mr 
Hamilton,  is  that  by  this 
method  of  payment  in  kind 
you  were  deliberately  con- 
cealing what  you  were  receiv- 
ing from  Ian  Greer  from  the 
risk  of  registration  as  an  in- 
terest in  Parliament  and  also 
from  the.  risk  of  it  being 
taxed.  The  advice  you  are 
given  by  your  accountant  Is 
to  declare  — “declare",  note 
— as  ex  gratia  payment.  Did 
you  declare  it? 

A:  He  prepares  my  tax 
return . . . 

The  inquiry  asked  about  his 
dealings  with  National  Xu- 


clear  Corporation,  the  firm  in 
his  constituency 

Q:  Did  you  tell  NNC-  when 
there  was  talk  of  you  being 
paid  to  be  their  consultant 
"you  don’t  need  to  do  that  I 
am  already  receiving  £4.000?" 

A:  No. 

Q:  When  you  go  along  lo 
talk  to  ministers  you  do  not 
declare  the  fact  that  you  are 
being  paid  by  the  very  lobby- 
ist tor  an  introduction  of  the 
very  client  whose  interest 
you  re  advancing  In  front  of 
the  minister.  Is  that  right  or 
wrong? 

A:  I agree  in  retrospect  that 
I was  wrong  not  to  register 
the  payment  and  also  to  refer- 
ence to  it  when  I went  on 
those  meetings  with  Minis- 
ters. That  was  wrong  and  I 
make  no  bones  about  that.  We 
were  wrong.  And  now  I bit- 
terly regret  that  we  did  not 
register  1L  The  atmosphere 
which  has  been  created  by  his 
so-called  cash-for-questions 
scandal  has  completely 
changed  the  atmosphere  in 
which  issues  of  this  kind  are 
discussed  . . . this  cash-for- 
questions  story,  which  Is  en- 
tirely the  invention  erf  Mr  Al 
; Fayed. 

Q;  It  is  not  the  invention  of 
Mr  Al  Fayed.  That  is  the  prob- 
j lem.  Mr  Hamilton,  you  keep 
saying  that,  but  we  know  it  is 
not  an  invention. 

THE  GUARDIAN  CASE 

Sir  Gordon,  and  ultimately 
I the  Standards  and  Privileges 
Committee,  have  to  decide 
whether  the  evidence  that  Mr 
Hamilton  took  cash  in  enve- 
lopes is  strong  enough  to  con- 
vict the  MP. 

But  so  many  other  malprac- 
tices by  him  have  already 
been  uncovered  and  admitted 
that  same  penalty  is  bound  to 
be  Imposed  by  Parliament,  If 
he  succeeds  in  his  bid  to  te 
re-elected  by  the  people  rf 
Tatton. 
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TIMOTHY  JOHN  SMITH 

Age:  49 

Conservative  MP  for  Bea- 
consfield,  Rtirlringhflm«hir&, 

the  third  safest  Tory  seat 
since  May  1982. 

Majority:  23.864. 

Jobs:  Parliamentary  Pri- 
vate Secretary  to  Leon  Brit- 
tan,  as  Home  Secretary  1983- 
85;  Minister,  Northern 
inland  Office  January-Octo- 
berl994. 

Select  committees:  Public 
Accounts  1987-82,  and  95-; 

Backbench  committees: 
Conservative  finance  commit- 
tee 1985-92;  Conservative 
trade  and  industry  committee 
1985-92. 

Other  party  jobs:  Joint  trea- 
surer of  the  Conservative 
Party  1992-94 

THE  CHARGES 
Tim  Smith,  as  vice-chairman 
of  the  Conservative  trade  and 
industry  committee,  accepted 
secret  bribes  of  at  least 
£18,000  in  cash  from  Mo- 
hamed  A1  Fayed  between  1986 
and  1989  to  ask  17  questions 
about  the  House  of  Fraser 
takeover.  He  signed  early  day 
motions  and  proposed  an  ad- 
journment debate.  He  lobbied 
ministers  and  failed  to  tell 
them  he  was  a paid  adviser. 

The  money  was  handed 
over  to  him  personally  by  Mr 
A1  Fayed  and  sometimes  cour- 
iered to  his  home.  He  did  not 

declare  these  payments  on  the 
register  of  members'  Interests 
at  the  time. 

Mr  Smith  did  declare  the 
money  to  the  Inland  Revenue 
but  it  was  subsumed  in  a 
lump  sum  of  much  larger 
“fees”  earned  by  a partner- 
ship run  by  himself  and  his 
wife.  _ 

In  September  1994,  after  Mr 
A1  Fayed’s  allegations  against 
Mr  Smith  and  three  otter 
ministers  were  brought  to  toe 
attention  of  John  Major,  Sir 
Robin  Butler,  the  CabinetSec- 
retary.  conducted  an  investi- 
gation. Mr  Smith  admitted 
taking  fees  of  Up  to  £25,000. 
Mr  Major  was  told  about  mis 
but  Mr  Smith  did  not  ofiter  his 
resignation  and  remained  in 
office  as  a junior  Northern 
Ireland  minister.  On  October 
20.  the  Guardian  published  its 
allegations  of  cash  tbr  Ques- 
tions. Mr  Smith  immediately 
resigned,  admitting  that  he 
bad  taken  “fees"  ftom  Mr  Al 
Fayed. 

■ When  Neil  Hamilton  s libel 


action  against  the  Guardian 
became  imminent  in  Septem- 
ber 1996,  he  obstructed  justice 
by  refusing  to  waive  his  par- 
liamentary privilege  and 
seeking  to  have  his  name 
removed  from  the  case. 

THE  RESPONSE 
He  admitted  taking  at  least 
£18,000  and  that  he  failed  to 
declare  the  mosey  on  toe 
register  of  members’  inter- 
ests. 

He  denied  that  the  first  pay- 
ments began  in  1986  before  he 
proposed  the  adjournment  de- 
bate. 

He  apologised  tor  the  fail- 
ure to  register  and  said  it  was 
a foolish  error  but  not  a cor- 
rupt practice.' 

He  claimed  he  was  acting  in 
the  public  interest  as  well  as 
Mr  Al  Fayed's  personal  inter- 
est He  admitted  registering  a 
“consultancy"  at  the  end  of 
his  financial  relationship 
with  Mr  Al  Fayed  but  that  it 
only  remained  an  the  register 
for  two  weeks  as  interests 
cannot  be  backdated. 

THE  EVIDENCE 
Mr  Smith  appeared  before  Sir 
Gordon  Downey  on  February 
12,  1997,  and  was  questioned 
by  Nigel  Fleming  QC. 

Mr  Pleming  at  first  quotes  a 
letter  from  the  lobbyist  Ian 
Greer  to  Mr  Al  Fayed  in  early 
i 1987:  “Tim  is  extremely  sym- 
pathetic to  you  and  your  posi- 
tion and  has  promised  to  do 
everything  he  can  to  help ...  1 
think  it  is  unlikely  that  he 
will'  accept  the  posfflcai  of 

!»ld  adviser  to  the  House  of 
Fraser  before  the  general 
election  Is  over.” 

Q;  Do  you  have  any  recol- 
lection of  a discussion  of  paid 
adviser? 

A:  No.  . ■ 

Q:  How  does  the  question  of 
money  come  up? 

A:  WeD.1  went  to  this  meet- 
ing with  Mr  Al  Fayed  — I am 
pretty  sure  it  was  in  May  1967 

to  discuss  these  matters. 

Greatly  to  my  surprise,  he  of- 
fered me  this  money. 

Q,  Do  you  recall  how  much  ■ 
tos  involved  on  the  first 
payment? 

A:  I think  it  was  £5,000. 

Q;  Would  that  have  been  in 
two  paper- bound  bundles  of 
60S? 

A:  No.  it  was  In  one 

envelope. 

Q;  But  mainly  £50  notes, 
would  that  be  so? 


'k- 


■ ■ 
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Tim  Smith . . . admitted  he  should  have  declared  interests  earlier  bat  said  he  had  *no  deliberate  intention  to  conceal’ 


A:  I do  not  remember  but 
that  is  likely  though. 

Q;  This  is  one  of  the  meth- 
ods of  potential  payment  If 
we  could  go  through  — there 
are  three  possible  methods  — 
and  see  if  they  apply  to  you. 
One  is  the  handing  over  of 
money  In  an  envelope  with, 
no  doubt,  an  Al  Fayed  beam- 
ing smile  as  he  hands  it  over. 

A.-  Comet ...  I think  J was 
handed  money  by  him  face  to 
face  and  1 think  on  one  or  two 
occasions  money  was  cour- 
iered to  me. 

Q:  That  would  be  to  your 
borne  address,  not  the  House? 

A:  Yes,  that  is  tight 

Q;  Do  you  recall  approxi- 
mately how  many  meetings 
there  were  when  the  money  I 


Again,  I hope  that  is  right 

A:  Yes. 

Mr  Smith  is  then  asked  to 
explain  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween his  own  admitted  figure 
of  £18,000  and  the  £25,000  men- 
tioned in  his  interview  with 
Sir  Robin. 

Q:  Is  your  £18,000  a pre- 
cisely mathematically  calcu- 
lated figure? 

A:  No,  it  Is  not 

Q:  Is  it  any  more  or  less 
reliable  than  £25,000. 

A:  I have  given  it  some 
thought  and  I think  it  is  more 
reliable.  I think  I received 
£5,000  initially  and  then  sub- 
sequently six  or  seven  pay- 
ments of  £2,000,  and  I am 
afraid  that  is  the  best  I can  do. 

Mr  Smith  is  asked  why  the 
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was  handed  over? 

A:  oh.  I think  it  was  seven 
or  eight  * 

Q:  I can  assume  fairly 
s aftly  that  the  money,  when 
handed  to  you,  went  then  into 
a bank? 

A:  Yes  ...  it  did  not  always 
go  into  toe  same  account  but  1 
pud  toe  money  in- 
Q;  It  did  not  bum  a hole  in 
your  back  pocket?  Again  that 
is  very  badly  put 
A:  I paid  it  Into  an  account 
of  one  kind  or  another . . . 

q;  What  I wanted  to  ask  you 
is  your  reaction  to  cash.  This 
is  not  the  usual  way,  I trust 
that-  Members  of  Parliament 
get  paid  for  consultancy 
work.  Cheques  would  be  paid 
in  the  normal  way.  Cash 
would  be  very  unusual. 


Q:  How  many 
meetings  were 
there  when 
money  was 
handed  over? 

A:  Seven  or  eight. 
Chit  did  not  bum 
a hole  in  your 
back  pocket? 

A:  I paid  it  into  an 
account of one 
kind  or  another 


money  does  not  appear  on  his 
tax  returns. 

A:  1 was  operating  a part- 
nership with  my  wife.  Sbe 
was  self-employed  and  we 
both  put  Schedule  D income 
through  toe  partnership  ... 
The  accounts  show  an  aggre- 
gate amount  of  Income  for 
fees,  whether  they  were 
earned  by  my  wife  from  her 
self-employment  or  whether 
they  were  earned  as  fees  by  j 
me  . . . the  figure  that  I de-  j 
dared  for  tax  purposes  was  ! 


well  In  excess  of  the  amount 
that  we  are  discussing  here. 

Q:  Does  that  mean  then  that 
there  were  at  one  time  Inter- 
nal partnership  accounts 
showing  the  breakdown  of 
fees  of  the  partnership? 

A:  Yes,  of  course,  there 
would  have  been. 

Q:  Is  that  available? 

A:  No. 

Mr  Smith  is  then  asked  about 
how  he  decided  to  sever  his  ar- 
rangement with  Mr  Al  Fayed 
after  Tiny  Rowland,  the  boss  of 
Lonrho.  wrote  to  him  on  Janu- 
ary 20  1989  accusing  him  of 
being  paid.  After  a meeting 
with  Mr  Al  Fayed  on  January 
30.  Mr  Smith  writes  to  the  regis- 
trar of  the  members’  interests 
register  on  February  6 asking 
far  the  entry  "consultant  to  the 
House  of  Fraser  pic " to  be 
recorded.  He  is  then  asked 
about  his  explanation  to  Sir 
Robin  fbr  failing  to  register  the  ; 
money  before. 

Q:  Sir  Robin  records  you  j 
having  told  him  in  October 
1994  you  “had  asked  Mr  Al  I 
Fayed  why  the  arrangement . 
could  not  be  put  on  a more 
formal  basis.  Mr  Al  Fayed 
had  been  unwilling  to  do  so 
and  had  also  made  it  clear 
that  he  would  prefer  Mr 
Smith  not  to  register  their 
association  in  the  register  of 
members’  interests.”  Is  that 
what  you  told  Sir  Robin? 

A:  1 think  it  Is  rather  too  def- 
inite to  say  that  Mr  Al  Flayed 
was  unwilling  to  put  the  ar- 
rangement on  a more  formal 

basis  because  my  conversa- 
tions with  him  were  always 
rather  unstructured.  He  is  an 
expansive  person  who  is  not 
greatly  bothered  with  detail 

Gfc  Why  not  say  in  your  let- 
ter of  February  6 to  Mr  Lin- 
k ester  (the  registrar),  “I  have 
been  a paid  adviser"  — par- 
liamentary'adviser,  whatever 
you  want  to  call  it  — 'tram 
1897  to  now.  How  can  it  be 
registered?"  or  something 
like  that? 

A:  Because  1 spoke  to  toe 
registrar  of  members’  inter- 
ests and  I had  a clear  under- 
standing about  this  at  the 
time,  which  is  that  the  regis- 
ter of  members’  interests  is  a 
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register  of  current  interests. 
You  cannot  register  a past 
interest . . 

Q;  Is  that  why  it  is  there  for 
only  days  and  then  taken  off? 

A:  Yes.  exactly.  It  was  left 
there  for  a fortnight  because 
at  that  time  my  understand- 
ing was  that  the  arrange- 
ments were  that  the  updated 
version  of  the  register  was 
placed  in  the  library  every 
fortnight  so  I knew  if  I left  it 
on  for  a fortnight  it  would  be 
publicly  available. 

Mr  Smith  is  asked  about  his 
continuing  visits  to  Mr  Al 
Fayed  until  November  1989 
and  why  he  continued  to  sign 
early  day  motions  attacking 
Mr  Rowland. 

Q:  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  Mr  Al  Fayed 
would  stop  making  payments 
to  you  suddenly  in  January 
unless  you  told  him  not  to  pay 
you  any  more? 

A:  I did. 

Q;  And  bis  response? 

A:  He  understood,  1 think 
. . . and,  as  far  as  I was  con- 
cerned. I had  terminated  the 
relationship. 

Q:  Do  you  have  any  record 
at  all,  contemporaneous  re- 
cord, any  letter  you  wrote  to 
him  . . . that  can  fix  the  end  of  j 
the  relationship  apart  from 
this  process  of  registration 
and  deregistration? 

A:  No.  AH  I have  is  that, 
and  the  fact  that  I went  to  see 
the  government  chief  whip 
and  the  fact  that  I informed 
the  chairman  of  my  Conser- 
vative Association  of  what 
had  been  going  on  at  that 

time.  As  far  as  I was  con- 
cerned that  was  the  end  of  it. 

Q:  in  general  terms,  as  I 
understand  your  evidence, 
you  agree  with  all  that  is  said 
by  Mr  Al  Fayed  in  toe  gen- 
erality in  relation  to  yourself? 
Is  that  a fair  way  of  putting  it? 

A:  Yes. 

Q:  And  you  mentioned  ear- 
lier there  are  two  sides  to  Mr 
Al  Fayed.  One  is  the  general- 
ity and  toe  other  is  toe  detail, 
and  from  your  many  meet- 
ings with  him  you  would  ac- 
cept this  as  a fair  description, 
that  in  the  generality  he  is 
reasonably  reliable,  be  stays 
constant,  he  knows  what  be  is 
concerned  about,  but  when  it 
comes  to  detail  he  is  all  over 
toe  place,  would  that  be  right 
or  just  not  interested  in  the 
detail? 

A:  1 think  that  is  probably 
fair. 
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Q:  I am  curious  to  know  as 
to  how  you  as  an  experienced 
Member  of  Parliament  view 
what  you  were  party  to.  On 
your  own  account  and  on  toe 
account  of  Mr  Al  Fayed  you 
were  taking  cash  to  advance 
in  Parliament  and  before  min- 
isters  the  personal  and  com- 
mercial cause  of  Mr  Al  Fayed. 
Fbr  Mr  Hamilton  this  is  a 
•xery  grave  case  of  corrup- 
tion oT  an  MP".  That  is  how 
he  puts  It  constantly  when  he 
is  responding  to  the  allega- 
tion. For  you.  on  the  other 
hand,  certainly  in  this  letter 
of  resignation,  it  is  merely  a 
failure  to  register  an  interest. 
How  do  you  view  the  position 
now  with  the  benefit  of  some 
passage  of  time? 

A:  Let  me  say  that  I genu- 


Mr  Smith 
admitted 
taking  fees 
of  up  to 
£25,000.  Mr 
Major  was 
told  about 
this  but  Mr 
Smith  did 
not  resign 
and 

remained  in 
office  as  a 
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Mr  Smith  is  asked  about  his 
three  meetings  with  ministers 
in  1987. 

Q:  In  those  meetings,  there 
is  no  mention  or  you  being  a , 
paid  representative  on  behalf 
of  Mr  Al  Fayed  or  the  House  ■ 
of  Fraser.  Why  did  you  not ' 
reveal  it  to  ministers? 

A:  I cannot  say  for  sure  , 
what  the  position  was  as  far 
as  the  meeting  of  13th  May 
was  concerned  because  I do 
not  know  on  which  day  in 
May  I was  paid  for  the  first 
occasion.  As  far  as  the  other 
two  meetings  are  concerned. 
29th  July  and  14th  December, 

I accept  that  1 should  have  de- 
clared an  interest  at  toe  meet- 
ing and  I apologise  for  not 
doing  so. 


inely  believed,  and  still  be- 
lieve, that  at  the  time  I was 
acting  in  the  public  interest 
and  I would  not  have  been  In- 
volved with  this  if  7 did  not 
...  1 had  taken  some  interest 
in  toe  affairs  of  Lonrho  and 
the  House  of  Fraser  for  some 
15  years  and  I genuinely  felt 
at  toe  start  of  this  that  it  was 
In  the  public  Interest  as  it  had 
been  approved  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  for  trade  and  in- 
dustry that  Mr  Al  Fayed 
should  acquire  toe  House  of 
Ffaser... 

Q;  Does  that  mean,  that  as 
long  as  you  believe  in  what 
you  are  doing,  that  converts 
what  on  the  face  are  secret 
cash  payments  from  a very 
grave  case  of  corruption. 


Q.  How  do  you 
view  the  position 
now  with  the 
benefit  of  some 
passage  of  time? 
A:  Let  me  say  that 
I genuinely 
believed,  and  still 
believe,  that  at 
the  time  I was 
acting  in  the 
public  interest 


which  is  how  Mr  Hamilton 
puts  it.  to  merely  a failure  to 
register?  Is  that  what  you 
really  want  to  say? 

A:  I have  said  that  I was 
very  foolish  and  that  I regret 
that  2 did  not  register  It  at  toe 
time  and  I should  have  done. 

THE  GUARDIAN  CASE: 

| Mr  Smith  is  not  a fit  and 
proper  person  to  be  a Member 
of  Parliament  as  he  corruptly 
took  bribes  to  advance  the 
case  of  Mr  Al  Fayed  in  the 
Commons  and  failed  to  de- 
clare his  interest.  He  did  not 
resign  when  he  was  caught 
out  His  lack  of  records  about 
tax  or  a detailed  breakdown 
of  the  payments  suggest  he 
received  more  than  be  has 
admitted. 
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BOWDEN 
SIR  MICHAEL 
GRYLLS 


£6,000 
fees  to 
lobby  for 
US  firm 
were  not 
declared 


MICHAEL  BROWN 
Age:  45 

Conservative  MP  for 
Cleethorpes  (formerly  Brigg 
and  Cleethorpes) 

Majority:  6,413. 

Entered  Parliament  in  June 
1983;  Parliamentary  Private 
Secretary  to  Douglas  Hogg, 
Minister  of  State.  Department 
of  Trade  and  Industry  1989-90, 
and  as  Minister  of  State  For- 
eign Office  1990-92.  PPS  to  Sir 
Patrick  Mayhew,  Secretary  of 
State  for  Northern  Ireland. 
1992-93.  Assistant  government 
whip  1993-94. 


THE  CHARGES 
Michael  Brown  received  three 
payments  from  Ian  Greer  As- 
sociates (IGA)  in  1988  and 
1989,  totalling  £6,000,  for  intro- 
ducing and  subsequently 
working  on  behalf  of  United 
States  Tobacco,  manufactur- 
ers of  a brand  of  oral  tobacco. 

These  payments  were  not 
declared  in  die  Register  of 
Members'  Interests. 

Mr  Brown,  together  with 
Neil  Hamilton  and  a number 
of  other  MPs,  lobbied  minis- 
ters on  behalf  of  US  Tobacco, 
but  failed  to  inform  ministers 


Secret  sums  from 
Greer  and  lies  to 
MPs’committee 


SIR  MICHAEL  GRYLLS 

Age:  63 

Conservative  MP  for 
Surrey  North  West  (not  stand- 
ing for  re-election). 

Backbench  committees: 
Vice-chairman,  Conservative 
industry  committee  1975-81. 
Chairman,  Conservative 
trade  and  industry  committee 
1981-97. 


THE  CHARGES 
Sir  Michael  Grylls  was  regu- 
larly and  secretly  paid  large 
cash  sums  in  return  for  pro- 
viding parliamentary  ser- 
vices to  Ian  Greer  clients.  He 
exploited  his  position  on  the 
trade  and  industry  committee 
to  make  secret  profits. 

He  deliberately  omitted  to 
disclose  his  relationship  with 
Mr  Greer  on  the  register  of 
MPs'  Interests  and  lied  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  MPS’  In- 
terests in  1990.  He  pursued 
kick-backs  in  steering  British 
Airways  and  Rank  Xerox 
towards  Mr  Greer,  and  he 
conspired  with  him  to  receive 
£10,000  from  a contract  Mr 
Greer  would  sign  with  Whit- 
bread, and  other  companies. 
THE  RESPONSE 
Sir  Michael  admits  that  he 
was  receiving  payments  from 
Mr  Greer  during  the  period 
when  he  was  helping  Mr 
Greer’s  client,  Mohamed  A1 
Fayed.  He  admits  that  the  reg- 
ular flow  of  money  was  only 
notionafly  related  to  “Intro- 
ductions”, or  to  his  work  for 
Mr  Greer’s  client  the  Unitary 
Tax  Campaign  (UTC). 

He  also  admits  that  he  gave 
false  evidence  to  the  previous 
committee  of  Inquiry’  in  1990. 
He  admits  that  he  lied  when 
he  told  the  committee  In  1990 
that  he  had  made  only  three 
introductions,  and  now  ad- 
mits having  made  six. 

THE  EVIDENCE 
Sir  Michael  was  questioned 
by  Nigel  Pleming  QC,  counsel 
to  Sir  Gordon  Downey  on  Feb- 
ruary 2i,  1997,  about  mislead- 
ing the  committee  in  1990, 
and  his  letter  to  the  registrar- 
on  June  14, 1990. 

Q:  You  write:  “On  three  oc- 
casions friends  of  mins  who 
were  chairmen  of  companies 
approached  me  to  help  as  they 
said  they  needed  advice.  In 
each  Instance,  they  decided  to 
retain  the  services  of  IGA  (Ian 
Greer  Associates)  and  I was 


Sir  Michael  Grylls  . . . 
admitted  false  evidence 


subsequently  offered  and  ac- 
cepted a one-off  payment  for 
these  introductions  by  Mr 
Greer  ...  Payments  were"  — 
and  you  give  three  specific 
dates  oT  November  1, 1985;  May 
14, 1986;  and  October  3. 1989. 

A Right 

Q:  (quoting)  ,rMy  one-off 
payments  were  unexpected 
and  spasmodic  and  may  not 
necessarily  happen  again.” 

A Right 

Q:  What  you  have  told  Sir 
Gordon  is  that  you  accept  that 
the  detail  in  the  letter  is  incor- 
rect, but  It  was  based  entirely 
on  information  received  from 
Ian  Greer’s  accountant  at  the 
time  . . . Now  you  accept  that 
it  is  between  four  and  six  pay- 
ments in  terms  of  introduc- 
tions, not  three. 

A Yes  ...  I think  there 
were  probably  about  six. 

Q:  Which  was  the  first  one? 
Was  that  British  Airways? 

A*  I think  it  was  probably 
British  Airways  ...  It  was 
fully  declared. 

Q:  But  it  was  not  fully  de- 
clared. It  was  not  declared  at 
all  until  October  1989 . . . 

Sir  Michael  then  repealed 
that  in  addition  to  die  money 
for  the  UTC  he  had  acknowl- 
edged — albeit  vaguely  — in 
the  registry,  he  received  a 
second  flow,  directly  from  Mr 
Greer,  throughout  There  are 
also  special  payments,  none  of 
which  was  declared  in  the  reg- 
istry. He  explained  the  concur- 
rent payments  from.  Mr  Greer 
and  British  Airways  thus: 

A In  both  instances  money 
was  coming  from  him,  one  on 


or  civil  servants  that  he  had  a 
financial  relationship  with 
IGA  relating  to  US  Tobacco. 
He  also  failed  to  disclose  this 
interest  when  writing  to  min- 
isters and  tabling  parliamen- 
tary questions  and  early  day 
motions  about  US  Tobacco. 

Mr  Brown  also  flailed  to  de- 
clare or  pay  tax  on  the  pay- 
ments from  IGA  to  the  Inland 
Revenue  until  October  1996 
when  the  payments  became 
public  knowledge. 

THE  RESPONSE 
Mr  Brown  admits  that  he 


received  £6,000  in  1988  as  a 
commission  from  IGA  for  In- 
troducing US  Tobacco. 

He  also  admits  that  he 
failed  to  declare  this  payment 
in  the  Register  of  Members' 
Interests  claiming  that:  "The 
absence  of  a category  which 
related  specifically  to  com- 
mission payments  misled  me 
into  thinking  that  disclosure 
of  this  particular  information 
was  unnecessary." 

He  admits  that  he  did  not 
tell  ministers  and  civil  ser- 
vants of  his  financial  links 
while  lobbying. 


He  admits  he  did  not  de- 
clare the  payments  for  tax. 

Mr  Brown  claims  there  were 
mitigating  factors  and  the  pay- 
ments did  not  compromise  his 
independence  as  an  MP. 

THE  EVIDENCE 
Mr  Brown  appeared  before 
Sir  Gordon  Downey  on  Febru- 
ary 24,  1997,  and  was  ques- 
tioned by  Nigel  Pleming  QC. 

Q;  So  you  accept  the  receipt 
of  the  £6,000  from  Ian  Greer 
Associates,  you  accept  you 
omitted  to  declare  the  intro- 
duction fee  in  the  register, 


and  . . . you  accept  the  failure 
to  declare  the  interests  when 
making  representations  to 
ministers. 

A Yes. 

Q:  So  the  three  allegations 
as  they  appear  in  Sir  Gor- 
don's letter  are  accepted  by 
you  with  some  mitigation? 

A:  That  is  right. 

Mr  Brown  described  how  he 
came  to  know  the  lobbyist  Ian 
Greer. 

A ...  I had  certainly  been 
to  a presentation  of  Ian  Greer 
Associates  in  1984/5  when 
they  introduced  a large  num- 


ber oT  Members  of  Parliament 
of  all  political  parties  to  the 
case  that  British  Airways 
were  putting  for  the  takeover 
of  British  Caledonian  to  the 
then  secretary  ctf  state  for 
transport  So  they  were  well 
known  in  Westminster ...  He 
(Ian  Greer]  would  always 
have  at  the  end  ctf  term  . . . a 
drinks  partv  to  which  a large 
number  of  MPs  from  all  pufit- 

leal  parties  would,  be  Invited.  . 

The  inquiry  asked  him  tone 
the  payments  were  organised . 
by  Greer. 

Q:  So  what  were  the  terms 
of  the  payment?  How  did  you 
find  out  how  much  you  were 
going  to  be  paid?  Did  he  [Ian 
Greer]  say  it  was  a percentage 
of  a year,  a percentage  of  total 
fees? 

A ...there  is  no  written 
record,  there  is  no  contrac- 
tual arrangement  and.  never 
has  been  between  Mr  Greer 
and  myself. 

Q:  No  written  contract? 

A:  I think  he  intimated,  and 
this  is  in  a telephone  conver- 
sation at  some  point  In  the 
early  part  of  1988,  that  he 
would  pav  me.  I think  it  was. 
5 per  cent  of  a year's  fees  If 
the  company  were  there  with 
htm  for  a year,  which  would 
be  about  £6,000. 

Q:  Did  he  explain  you  were 
only  getting  5 per  cent  be- 
cause 5 per  cent  was  also  go- 
ing to  Neil  Hamilton? 

A:  Yes. 

The  inquiry  asked  Mr 
Brown  to  explain  the  fact  that 
he  recWcerf  three  separate  pay- 
ments and  to  give  details  of  the 
lobbying  campaign  by  IGA  on 
behalf  of  US  Tobacco. 

Q:  From  the  history  wo  can 
see  that  you  are  not  merely 
being  paid  for  the  thet  of  the 
Introduction,  it  is  not  a bottle 
of  wine  or  the  phrase  “the 
price  of  a drink",  you  are 
being  paid  on  a continuing 
basis  through  the  year.  Was  it 
explained  to  you  why  thnt : 
was  being  done? 

A:  No,  but  1 imagine  that  it 
may  well  be  because  the  com- 
pany. IGA,  may  not  have 
known  how  long  they  were 
going  to  retain  the  account. 

Q:  Not  only  were  you  the 
introducer  of  the  business, 
you  were  part  of  the  team 
which  furthered  the  interests 
of  US  Tobacco?  You  kept  the 
business  for  IGA? 

A:  I do  not  accept  thnt 
interpretation. 

Q:  From  Apr  IV  May  1988  to 
July  11,  1989,  you  did  have  a 
continuing  (at  least  indirect) 
connection  with  US  Tobacco 
which  was  a financial 
connection? 

A No,  I do  not  accept  that 
at  all. 

77ze  inquiry  turned  to  the 
question  if  Mr  Brown's  non- 
declaration  of  the  payments  in 
the  Register  of  Members'  Inter- 
ests. 

A:  I fUlly  accept  that  with 
the  benefit  of  hindsight  I 
should  have  declared  these 
payments.  I make  no  bones 
about  that  and  l regret  and 
am  very  sorry  that  I did  not 
do  that . . . Yes.  I did  ask  Ian 
Greer  whether  I had  to  de- 
dare  these  payments  and  he 


confirmed  the  view  I had  that 
I did  not  have  to.  So  Bar  as  1 
was  concerned  this  was  an  ex 
gratia  payment,  there  was  no 
contract. 

Q;  Did  you  declare  them  for 
tax? 

A I did  not  at  the  time. 

He  goes  on  M say  that  he  did 
not  declare  or  pay  any  lax  wn 
the  payments  until  October 
last  year  when  they  became 
public  Knou'tedge, 

A Nevertheless,  I have  paid 
£1,500  to  the  Collector  of 
Taxes... 

The  questioning  turned  to 
why  Mr  Brown  did  not  etectorr 
his  financial  interest  with  US 
Tobacco  to  ministers  when  he 
was  lobbying  (torn  on  behalf 
of  US  Tobacco. 

Resolution  of  May  2S, 
1974:  “In  any  debate  or  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House,  ur  Us 
committees.  or  transactions, 
or  communications  which  a 
member  may  haw  with  other 
members  nr  with  ministers  or 
with  servants  of  the  crown,  he 
shall  disclose  any  relevant  pe- 
cuniary interest  or  benefit,  of 
whatever  nature,  whether 
direct  or  indirect,  that  he  may 
have  had.  may  haw  or  may  be 
expecting  to  have."  Thai  must 
have  covered  the  relationship 
that  you  had  through  lan 
'Greer  without  any  doubt? 

A Yes,  I accept  that  I proba- 
bly did  not  take  the  whole 
issue  of  registering  members' 
interests  os  carefully  ns  1 do 
now  ...  I accept  that  In  retro- 
spect 1 should  have  declared 
this  to  ministers. 

Q:  NoL  only  should  you 
have  but  you  fell  fair  square 
within  that  resolution  of  May 
1974.  1 want  to  ask  you  why 
you  did  not? 

A When  your  first  concern 
is  firing  off  a broadside  to  a 
minister  you  do  not  have  in 
vour  mind  whether  you  are  in 
(xmfltct  with  the  Register  ctf 
Members’  Interests.  Perhaps 
a lesson  for  me  and  others. 

Q:  Mr  Brown,  you  must 
have  known  when  you  do 
have  a “relevant  pecuniary 
interest  or  benefit".  Are  you 
suggesting  that  you  do  not? 

A:  Or  course.  I realise  1 
should  have  had  that  In  my 
mind.  yes. 

THE  GUARDIAN  CASE 
It  is  important  to  make  an  ex- 
ample of  Mr  Brown  for  this 
reason:  he  feels  his  offence  is 
minimal  because  he  believed 
in  what  he  was  secretly  being 
paid  to  da  This  is  not  a miti- 
gation. It  makes  his  offence 
more  serious,  because  he  had. 
as  an  MP,  acted  so  as  to  gain 
the  trust  erf  tobacco  firms  like 
US  Tobacco. 

They  came  to  him  because 
or  his  parliamentary  activi- 
ties, and  asked  his  advice.  He 
pretended  to  recommend  Mr 
Greer  objectively,  but  in  fact 
— and  behind  their  backs  — 
took  £6.000  (paid  effectively 
from  their  retainer  to  Mr 
Greer)  as  a reward. 

Mr  Brown’s  confession  or 
his  failure  to  pay  his  proper 
taxes  when  he  was  in  a 
trusted  public  position  is  a 
serious  new  discovery  by  the 
Downey  inquiry. 


behalf  of  the  UTC.  a supple- 
mentary payment  on  behalf  of 
the  Unitary  Tax  time  I was 
spending,  and,  secondly,  on 
behalf  of  the  commissions. 

Q:  So  the  fact  that  you  were 
putting  it  [L  Greer  Asso- 
ciates] in  brackets  after  "Ad- 
viser to  the  Unitary  Tax  Cam- 
paign". you  considered  in 
your  mind  . . . that  that  was  a 
proper  notification  to  the 
world  that  you  were  receiving 
commission  payments  from 
Ian  Greer  for  introducing 
British  Airways? 

A Absolutely,  but  they  sub- 
sequently said  that  “it  was  not 
as  full  as  It  might  have  been”. 

Mr  Pleming  moved  on  to 
payments  in  addition  to  the 
" introductory  ” fees.  For  the 
first  time.  Sir  Michael  detailed 
his  £10.000 p.a.  "salary" from 
Mr  Greer. 

Q:  We  have  been  told  by  Mr 
Greer  that  the  rate  for  the  ad- 
ditional work  was  £5,000 
twice  a year,  £10,000  a year? 

A ...  It  varied  a little  bit 
but  it  was  broadly  that  over 
the  period . . . 

Q:  What  were  you  receiving 
from  UTC  at  the  time? 

A The  same,  actually  a lit- 
tle less  to  begin  with,  and 
then  as  the  time  I bad  to 
spend  on  it  built  up . . . 

Q:  1 have  assumed  that  you 
would  tell  UTC  about  that, 
that  you  were  getting  £10,000 
from  their  lobbyist?  Did  you 
tell  them? 

A No  . . . 

Q:  As  we  go  through  this 
list  we  have  some  Ian  Greer/ 
UTC,  which  we  can  work  out 
are  approximately  £10.000  a 
year  . . . We  know  of  British 
Airways,  and  we  know  of 
Charles  Church  for  a short 
time.  Biro  Bic  — was  that  a 
referral? 

A I think  so,  yes . . . 

Q:  Whitbread? 

A I believe  it  was. 

Q:  Honour  Hong  Kong? 

A I really  cannot  remember. 

Next,  the  hearing  uncovered 
a new  source  of  payment  to  Sir 
Michael.  For  some  time  the  in- 
quiry had  been  baffled  by 
quarterly  sums  of  £5.000  being 
paid  by  Mr  At  Fayed,  blit 
which  did  not  square  with  Mr 
Greer's  accounts. 

Q:  Mr  A Fayed  has  said  to 
Sir  Gordon  that  he  was  mak- 
ing regular  cash  payments  to 
Ian  Greer  and  these  were 
based  on  £5,000  a quarter  . . . 
It  is  supported  by  a memo 
which  we  sent  you  a copy  of 
...  “£5,000  for  July,  Augusl 
September"  ...  These  were 
cheques  written  to  you  which 
we  know  were  paid  on  July  1. 
1989,  and  September  23  . . . 
What  is  the  oddity  is  that  on 
the  cash  book  payments  for 
page  397  is  written  "Septem- 
ber to  December  quarter". . . 
According  to  your  evidence, 
you  have  never  been  paid  on 


a quarterly  basis? 

A:  Correct. 

Q:  But  here  we  have  two  in 
1989,  both  apparently  based 
on  quarterly  payments,  and 
the  other  is  389.  paid  on 
Julyl.  1989:  “Commission 
payment  1/7/89  to  September 
30.  1989,  paid,  £5.750"  ...  So 
you  get  £15,000  in  three 
months.  Which  you  have  not 
dealt  with  in  your  schedule. 

A:  I cannot  explain  that. 

Then  Sir  Gordon  asked  a 
question: 

Q:  We  saw  the  records  from 
lan  Greer's  cash  book,  pay- 
ments of  apparently  £5,000 
related  to  a quarter  plus  VAT. 
and  really  we  have  not  been 
able  to  identify  wbat  that  was 
for  and  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  reflected  in  your 
own  accounts  or  in  your  book. 

A Indeed  not,  tbat  is  not 
true  ...  But  your  question 
really  is  ...  why  there  are 
these  three  in  June,  July  and 
September? 

Q:  Which  are  not  reflected 
in  the  records  you  were  col- 
lecting for  tax  purposes. 

A Yes,  they  are.  I have 
them  here. 

Q:  Not  all  three  though.  You 
have  identified  one. 

Finally,  Sir  Michael  admit- 
ted to  the  existence  of  the  Greer 
“gang”,  grouped  around  his 
trade  and  industry  committee. 
Mr  Pleming  asked . . . 

Q:  What  I am  putting  to  you 
is  you  were  part  of  this  group ' 
of  MPs.  You  were  there  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee, 
you  were  an  important  part,  a 
man  of  status? 

A That  is  not  for  me  to 
judge  ...  It  was  the  natural 
conglomeration  of  the  com- 
mittee members  — leave  out 
Andrew  Bowden  — who  were 
taking  an  interest  in  this 
Issue,  as  you  rightly  say  lat- 
terly organised  very  largely 
by  Ian  Greer. 

THE  GUARDIAN  CASE 
The  Guardian  argues  that  Sir 
Michael  was  not  a fit  and 
proper  person  to  serve  as  an 
MP.  The  paper’s  submission 
labels  him  “the  person  most 
singly  responsible  for  bring- 
ing Parliament  Into  disre- 
pute, through  his  corrupt 
links  with  Mr  Greer." 

Sir  Michael  gave  few  satis- 
factory explanations  for  the 
payments  be  received. 

His  letter  to  the  registrar  In 
1990  contained  lies  concocted 
with  Mr  Greer.  The  £10,000 
was  ascribed  to  the  UTC-  in 
order  to  launder  the  fact  that 
it  was  a retainer  by  Mr  Greer. 

The  Guardian’s  case  was  in 
part  ratified  by  Mr  Greer's 
submission  to  Sir  Gordon.  Mr 
Greer  said  tbat  he  and  Sir 
Michael  co-ordinated  their | 
false  evidence  to  the  1990  com-: 
mtttee.  He  admitted  paying  the  i 
annual  retainer  to  Sir  Michael.  '■ 


Sir  Andrew  Bowden . . . took  £5,319  photograph  wgel  bowles 


The  undeclared 
expenses  for 
election  and 
£5,000  ‘donation1 


SIR  ANDREW  BOWDEN 
Age:  66 

Conservative  MP  for  Brigh- 
ton, Kemptown,  since  1970. 
Majority:  notional  10,257. 
THE  CHARGES 
That  £5.319  election  ex- 
penses were  paid  to  him  by 
the  lobbyist,  Ian  Greer,  for 
the  1987  election  campaign 
while  the  MP  was  helping  Mo- 
hamed A Fayed.  He  never  de- 
clared the  money  either  as 
election  expenses  or  on  the 
register  of  MPs’  interests.  He 
received  another  payment  of 
£500  from  Mr  Greer  which  he 
never  declared. 

At  a private  meeting  with 
Mr  Al  Fayed  in  1987.  the  Har- 
rods  owner  agreed  to  pay  Sir 
Andrew  £5.000  In  cash  for 
Mirhaci  Land,  a farmer  Lon- 
rho  employee  and  vice-chair- 
man of  the  MP*s  constituency 
party  in  return  for  disclosing 
information  about  Lonrho, 
which  was  involved  in  a hit- 
ter Dght  with  Mr  Al  Fayed  for 
control  of  the  House  of  Fraser 
group,  and  its  flagship, 
Hamids. 

THE  RESPONSE 
He  admits  receiving  £5,319 
as  a donation  from  Mr  Greer 
but  denies  it  had  anything  to 


do  with  his  parliamentary 
lobbying  for  Mr  Al  Fayed.  He 
says  the  £500  from  Mr  Greer 
was  for  lecturing  to  the  lobby- 
ist's clients.  He  denies  receiv- 
ing £5,000  in  cash  at  a meeting 
with  Mr  A Fayed  but  now 
concedes  he  may  have  met 
him  in  private. 

THE  EVIDENCE 

Sir  Andrew  was  questioned 
by  Sir  Gordon  Downey.  Par- 
liamentary Commissioner  for 
Standards,  and  Nigel  Pleming 
QC  in  February. 

Q:  To  begin  with  [the  allega- 
tion] that  you  were  paid 
£5,519.90  by  cheque  into  the 
"Andrew  Bowden  Fighting 
Fund"  and  that  the  cheque 
came  from  monies  provided 
by  Mr  A Fayed  and  the  cou- 
rier company,  DHL.  You  did 
have  dealings  with  Mr  Al 
Fayed?  That  is  right? 

A:  That  is  correct.  I did 
meet  him. 

Q:  it  might  be  convenient 
for  you  to  state  why  the 
E5.000-ndd  was  not  included 
as  part  of  the  election 
expenses. 

A That  was  not  in  any  way 
a contribution  of  money  that 
was  to  be  spent . . . during  the 
four-week  election  campaign 


itself  but  to  meet  expenses  i 
and  costs  that  were  met  and  : 
accrued  before  the  election  j 
campaign  started. 

Q:  What  this  investigation 
has  to  examine  is  why,  hi  late 
March/early  April  1987.  you 
would  receive  an  offer  of  ap- 
proximately £5.000  — a gener- 
ous offer  of  assistance,  as  it  is 
described. 

Sir  Andrew  had  argued  he 
had  no  idea  the  £5.319  came 
from  Mr  Al  Fayed.  He  uxts 
then  asked  about  a document. 

A:  By  sheer  chance  it  was 
one  that  1 found  as  I was  go- 
ing through  my  large  pile  of 
papers  that  I have  in  relation 
to  Mr  A Fayed.  I had  com- 
pletely forgotten  about  it 
until,  of  course,  this  whole 
matter  arose  and  I went! 
through  those  files  and  T came  | 
across  that  document. 

cf3SLr  Andrew  was  then 1 
asked  about  the  charge  that 
be  received  £500  from  Mr 
Greer. 

Q:  Were  you  at  that  time 
working  for  Mr  Greer?  You 
have  told  us  you  were  doing 
some  lecturing  work  which 
was  rewarded  in  the  sum  of 
£500  or  £1,000? 

A:  Yes,  I think  there  were, 
in  fact  either  three  or  four 
lectures  in  that  period. 

The  questioning  then  turned 
to  Sir  Andrew’s  relationship 
with  Mr  Al  Fayed. 

Q:  Is  this  a fair  summary, 
that  at  the  end  of  March 
1987/ beginning  of  April  1987, 
you  were  involved  quite  ac- 
tively on  behalf  of  Mr  A 
Fayed? 

A Indeed. 

Q:  And  that  was  at  the 
request,  first  of  all  of  Mr 
Greer? 

A Correct. 

Q:  Your  explanation  ...  is 
that  the  offer  of  £5,000  Is 
wholly  unconnected  with  the 
work  you  were  doing  for  Mr 
A Fayed,  is  that  right? 

A:  As  far  as  1 am  concerned, 
it  was  wholly  unconnected 
and  I had  no  knowledge  thnt 
it  came  as  a result  of  money- 
given  by  Mr  A Fayed  to  Mi- 
lan Greer  for  a flmd  in  which 
one  other  company  was 
involved. 

Sir  Andrew  teas  then  asked 
about  the  £5.000  he  allegedly 
also  received  in  cash  directly 
from  A/  Fayed 

A:  I never  received  anv 
money  from  Mr  Al  Fayed  . . . | 
think  where  it  is  possible 
some  confusion  . . . arose  is 
because  or  the  introduction 
that  I made  of  my  constituent 
to  A Fayed's  advisers  . . . and 
i did  have  a meeting  with  mv 
constituent  | Michael  Land]  In 
a bascmenl  office  . . . Mv  con- 
stituent worked  lor  Mr  Row- 
land  ...  I know  he  did  have  a 
financial  arrangement  with 
A Fayed. 

Q:  If  there  was  an  arrange- 


ment, the  arrangement  was 
for  payment  to  the  constitu- 
ent, not  to  you? 

A:  I think  that  is  a possibil- 
ity... 

Q:  The  message  that  you 
seem  to  be  conveying  there  is 
that  you  were  persuaded  by- 
Mr  A Fayed's  oratory . . . you 
found  yourself  becoming 
more  and  more  sympathetic, 
and  after  the  meeting  you 
made  it  clear  that  you  would 
help  in  any  way  you  could  . . . 
With  respect.  Sir  Andrew, 
that  account  seems,  on  the 
basis  of  the  documents  that 
we  have,  to  be  incomplete  and 
possibly  misleading  ...  This 
is  on  extract  from  A Fayed's 
60  Park  Lane  message  book, 
book  number  33.  February  16 
1987.  It  is  a message  from  Inn 
Greer  to  Mohammed  Al 
Fayed  — *MF*.  The  message 
reads:  “Andrew  Bowden 
would  like  the  meeting  to  be 
just  you,  AF“  — that  is  A 
Fayed  — “&  Ian  no  lawyers." 
Why  would  you  say  that? 

A Clearly,  if  I was  going  to 
talk  very  frankly  about  the 
background  of  my  constituent 
who  had  bad  a somewhat 
chequered  business  life.  1 
could  not  talk  very  frankly  as 
to  whether  they  wished  to 
pursue  meeting  him  or  to  con- 
sider making  him  a consul- 
tant or  whatever,  unless  I had 
openly  and  frankly  told  thorn 
what  1 knew  about  him. 

Q:  We  have  seen  no  refer- 
ence to.  or  record  of.  any 
meeting  at  about  this  time. 

A:  As  1 recall,  that  meeting 
on  February  18  involved  a 
number  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  A Fayed's  advisers. 

Q:  Then  that  looks  ex- 
tremely odd.  Sir  Andrew, 
does  it  not? 

A:  It  docs,  I must  admit,  I do 
not  frilly  understand  it. 

Q:  Your  sequence,  if  you  do 
not  mind  my  saying  so.  does 
not  accord  with  the  contempo- 
raneous records  . . . Again  I 
must  put  this  to  you:  you  wore 
paid  far  that  very  useful  intro- 
duct  lan  [between  Michael 
Land  and  Mr  A Fayed.] 

A:  No.  I was  not 

THE  GUARDIAN  CASE 

Sir  Andrew  failed  tu  dis- 
close the  payments.  Ho  Is 
guilty  of  failing  to  include 
£5.319  to  the  "Andrew  HoW- 
den  Fighting  Fund"  ns  an 
election  expense  and  or  allot- 
ting bn  Greer  to  incur  an  un- 
authorised election  expense. 
Sir  Andrew  claims  ho  did  nut 
know  the  £5,319  payment  was 
Al  Fayed  money,  yet  a letter 
about  how  the  money  was 
spent  was  fried  in  papers  he 
says  he  had  "in  relation  in  A 
Fayed". 

He  v.is  [mid  13.000  in  cash 
hut  did  nut  want  any  wit 
nesses  in  be  present  at  the 
molding 

with  Mr  Al  Fayed 
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BRITAIN  5 


Porto  chaos  blamed  for  soccer  violence 


United 
fans  say 
police 
‘rioted’ 


Supporters  say  poor  facilities  led 
to  fears  of  another  Hillsborough 


(HckVarky 

Sports  Corrospond«nt 


ANCHESTER 
United  fans  who 
came  under  fire 
from  Portu- 
guese police 
have  demanded  action  over 
the  chaos  which  led  to  vio- 
lence at  the  club’s  European 
Cup  tie. 

As  the  European  football 
authority,  Uefa.  and  the  FA 
announced  an  inquiry  into 
the  trouble  in  Porto  and  the 
Foreign  Office  demanded  an 
explanation  from  Portuguese 
authorities,  supporters 
claimed  officers  over-reacted 
to  problems  initially  caused 
by  potentially  dangerous  fa- 
cilities at  the  ground. 

Questions  were  also  being 
asked  over  ticket  allocation 
and  sales  for  the  match. 

Andy  Walsh,  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Manchester  United 
Supporters’  Association,  said 
the  main  cause  of  violence, 
which  resulted  in  16  fans 
receiving  hospital  treatment 
and  18  officers  hurt,  was  the 
police's  attitude  to  visiting 
English  fans. 

“Wben  they  didn't  get  a riot 
off  the  fans,  they  decided  to 
start  one  themselves.  They 
decided  to  crack  a few  heads 
and  the  fans  showed  great 
restraint  in  not  reacting,”  he 
said. 

A contributory  factor,  how- 
ever, was  the  ticket  arrange- 
ments for  the  4,000  fans  trav- 
elling independently  of  the 
dub’s  official  trips.  Some  are 
thought  to  have  bought  tick- 
ets when  they  arrived  in 
Porto. 

Wednesday  night's  trouble 
began  when  United  fans, 
some  with  tickets  for  home 
parts  of  the  ground,  were 
directed  to  cramped  en- 
trances at  the  away  end. 

Ground  staff  and  police 
checking  tickets  with  infra- 
red machines  found  the  codes 
did  not  match  and  a bottle- 
neck, also  partly  created  by 
only  three  working  turnstiles, 


began  to  build  up.  Hundreds 
of  fans  were  crammed  Into  a 
confined  space.  Police  than 
baton  charged  the  crowd,  in- 
juring around  20  people. 

One  fan.  Richard  Kurt, 
from  Lancashire,  said:  “The 
word  Hillsborough  was  being 
bandied  around.  The  crowd 
control  was  abysmal  People 
were  being  pushed  intn  a fun- 
nel, and  they  could  see  there 
was  no  escape.  You  either 
took  your  chances  of  being 
crushed  or  faced  the  police, 
who  did  not  want  anyone 
leaving  the  area.” 

More  entrances  were  even- 
tually opened  to  allow  the 
crowd  through.  Many  fans 
returned  home  yesterday 
with  complete  tickets  as  proof 
of  the  open  gates. 

But  the  more  serious  trou- 
ble camg  after  thp  game  when 
a section  of  fans,  who  had 
been  asked  to  stay  in  the 
away  end  for  45  minutes, 
tried  to  leave.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  exit  tunnel  they  were  con- 
fronted by  riot  police  who 
opened  fire  with  rubber  bul- 
lets and  pellets.  Eight  fang 
were  injured. 

One  of  them,  Rob  Emery, 
aged  29,  from  Stoke-on-Trent 
arrived  at  Manchester  airport 
with  three  pellets  still  lodged 
in  his  knee.  "We  were  just 
getting  out  when  suddenly 
they  opened  fire  and  I felt  this 
pain  in  my  leg,”  he  . said.  “I 
went  down  and  I saw  a man 
behind  me  get  shot  in  the 
back  of  the  head.  It  was  just 
unbelievable.  They  just  went 
for  us.  We  didn’t  know  what 
was  happening.' 

Delfim  Passes,  the  chief 
police  officer,  who  initially 
denied  rubber  bullets  were 
fired,  defended  his  officer’s 
actions. 

"If  these  measures  had  not 
been  taken,  the  consequences 
would  have  been  very  seri- 
ous. much  more  serious  than 
they  were.” 

Last  night  Manchester 
United  said  it  would  carrying 
out  its  own  investigation. 
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Government  approval  for 
Europe’s  widest  motorway 


Rebecca  Smfthers 
Political  Correspondent 


THE  Government  yester- 
day gave  the  go-ahead  for 
the  widening  of  the  busiest 
section  of  the  M25  to  12  lanes, 
creating  the  widest  motorway 
in  Europe,  without  a public 
inquiry. 

The  decision  — slipped  out 
by  John  Watts,  the  roads  min- 
ister, in  a parliamentary 
answer  — was  greeted  with 
alarm  by  environmental  cam- 
paigners and  local  residents' 
groups  who  complained  that 
the  £100  million  scheme 
would  be  environmentally  de- 
structive. creating  more  traf- 
fic and  extra  pollution. 

The  expansion  programme 
applies  to  the  sections  be- 
tween between  junction  12  at 
the  M3  exit,  and  junction  15, 
which  serves  Heathrow  air- 
port ATM*  the  M4.  It  will  in- 
volve widening  the  four  lanes 
each  way  to  five  from  junc- 
tions 12  to  14,  and  then  from 
five  to  six  each  way  up  to 
junction  15. 


Expansion  will  be  carried 
out  within  the  existing  land 
space,  avoiding  the  need  for  a 
public  inquiry- 
Labour  has  pledged  not  to 
proceed  with  the  scheme 
without  a frill  environmental 
assessment 

Protesters  said  the  scheme 
would  not  only  damage  the 
landscape,  but  would  result  in 


an  25  per  cent  increase  in  car- 
bon dioxide  emissions. 

Roger  Fngman.  transport 
campaigner  with  Friends  of 
the  Earth,  said:  “An  an- 
nouncement in  the  dying  days 
of  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment shows  all  it  wants  to  do 
is  keep  the  roads  lobby  sweet 
when  the  money  could  have 
been  better  spent  cm  traffic 
management  schemes.” 

But  the  improvements  were 
welcomed  by  the  RAC's  head 
of  campaigns,  Edmund  King, 
who  said:  “It  is  a reality  that 
the  M25  is  the  most  congested 
motorway  in  the  UK.  the  most 
important  motorway  in  the 
UK  and  the  most  effective 
mnans  for  through  traffic  to 
bypass  London.” 


Gay  hater  jailed  for  life 


A MAN  who  stabbed  a 71- 
y ear-old  man  to  death  be- 
cause he  hated  homosexuals 
was  sentenced  to  life  impris- 
onment at  the  Old  Bailey  yes- 
terday- . 

Hugh  Scanlon, aged 4^who 
was  said  in  court  to  suffer 
from  a psychopathic  disorder, 
admitted  the  manslaughter  of 
Albert  Morrice  on  the 
grounds  of  diminished 
responsibility. 

The  court  heard  that  Scan- 
lon, who  was  unemployed  and 
deeping  rough  at  the  thnje, 
killed  Mr  Morrice  In  July 
1995  by  stabbing  him  repeat- 
edly in  the  chest  with  knives 

and  a pair  of  scissors. 

He  later  told  police  that  ne 
fdt  he  was  being  proposi- 
tioned by  Mr  Morrice;  mid. 
killed  him  because  he  listed 
homosexuals”.  , .. 

Judge  Gerald  Gordon  said: 
"He  told  the  police  that  he  did 
so  because  he  believed,  proba- 
bly rightly,  that  he  was  being 


propositioned  for  a homosex- 
ual purpose.  ' 

' '1  am  firmly  of  the  view 
that  only  a sentence  of  life 
imprisonment  can  provide 
the  necessary  protection  of 
the  public.” 

Brian  Barker  QC,  prosecut- 
ing. told  the  court  “This  was 
a brutal  miing  by  someone 
with  considerable  psychologi- 
cal and  behavioural  prob- 
lems. Mr  Barker  said  that  the 
lHTHng  took  place  after  Mr 
Morrice  stripped  off  his 
clothes -and  went  into  the  bed- 
room of  his  flat  in  High  Hoi- 
bora,  near  London’s  Covent 
Garden.  “The  defendant  then 
armed  himself  with  knives 
from  the  kitchen  and  went 
into  the  room  and  proceeded 
to  stab  the  deceased  repeat- 
edly in  the  heart  with  a num- 
ber of  knives  and  scissors. 

“He  then  left,  leaving  those 
knives  and  scissors  stm  stuck 
In  the  heart  of  the  deceased, 
who  died  swiftly.” 


A Manchester  United  supporter  injured  when  police  clashed  with  fans  during  the  European  Cup  match  against  Porto 


‘When  they  didn’t 
get  a riot  off  the 
fans,  they 
decided  to  start 
one  themselves’ 

Andy  Walsh,  of  the 
independent 
supporters’ 
association 

‘People  were 
being  pushed  into 
a funnel,  and  they 
could  see  there 
was  no  escape. 
You  either  took 
your  chances  of 
being  crushed  or 
faced  the  police’ 

Richard  Kurt,  fan 

‘We  were  just 
getting  out  when 
suddenly  they 
opened  fire  and  I 
felt  this  pain  in  my 
leg.  They  just  went 
for  us’ 

PHOTOGRAPH'  CHRIS  G LEAVE  Rob  Fmftfy,  fail 


McAliskey  family  appeals  to  Sinn  Fein  and  SDLP  to  stand  down  candidates  in  key  unionist  seat 


Pregnant  prisoner  plans 
Ulster  election  protest 


Roisin  McAliskey,  fighting  from  jail  photograph:  kelvtn  boyes 


Vlvek  Chaudhary  In  BeHtet 

ORTHERN  Ireland’s 
two  main  nationalist 

parties  disagreed 
yesterday  over  a 
request  that  they  let  pregnant 
Rotsin  McAliskey  stand  unop- 
posed in  a crucial  constitu- 
ency to  protest  at  her  contin- 
ued detention  in  Holloway 
prison,  where  she  is  awaiting 
extradition  to  Germany. 

Her  mother.  Bernadette 
McAliskey,  said  yesterday 
that  Sinn  Fein  and  the  SDLP 
should  withdraw  their  candi- 
dates from  the  high  profile 
Mid  Ulster  constituency  if  her 
daughter  is  not  released  on 
police  bail  by  the  time  nomi- 
nations dose  for  the  election 
on  April  14. 

Mrs  McAliskey  was  herself 
MP  for  Mid  Ulster  from  1969 
to  1974.  when  she  was  known 
as  Bernadette  Devlin.  The 
seat  Is  currently  held  by  the 
Democratic  Unionist  Party's 
William  McCrea.  a hardline 
unionist,  but  it  Is  seen  by  na- 
tionalists as  a seat  they  could 
win.  Sinn  Fein’s  chief  strate- 
gist Martin  McGuinness,  is 
the  party’s  candidate,  and  De- 
nis Haughey  is  standing  for 
the  SDLP. 

Roisin  McAliskey,  who  is 
eight  months  pregnant  is 
wanted  for  questioning  over 
an  IRA  bomb  attack  on  Osna- 
brfick  barracks.  She  has  been 
denied  bail  several  times,  and 
her  supporters  claim  sbe  Is 
being  victimised  by  the  Brit- 
ish government  even  though 
she  has  not  been  convicted  of 
any  offence. 

Asking  the  two  parties  to 
"stand  aside  on  this  one  occa- 


Bernadette  Devlin,  MP.  at  10  Downing  Street  in  1969 


sion".  her  mother  said  that 
"in  the  face  of  the  continued 
refusal  of  the  British  court  to 
acknowledge  [Roisin’s]  right 
to  bail  and  the  British  admin- 
istration’s racist  belligerence, 
insult  and  inhumanity,  we 
feel  this  may  be  ber  only  op- 
portunity to  secure  her 
release,  before  the  birth  of 
her  child”. 

Earlier,  there  had  been 
pressure  on  Sinn  Fein  and  the 
SDLP  to  agree  on  a single  can- 
didate to  challenge  Mr 
McCrea. 

While  a Sinn  Fein  spokes- 
man said  yesterday  that  it 


was  prepared  to  consider  the 
proposal«and  discuss  it  with 
the  McAliskey  family,  the 
SDLP  categorically  stated 
that  it  would  not  withdraw  its 
candidate. 

A spokesman  said:  “While 
there  is  a deep  wish  right 
across  broad  sections  of  this 
community  to  see  Mr  McCrea 
ousted  and  see  Ms  McAiiksey 
released  from  prison  before 
she  gives  birth,  we  cannot  opt 
out  on  the  basis  or  one  issue 
and  one  personality." 

Mr  Haughey  said:  ’The  in- 
justices from  which  Roisin  is 
suffering  are  very  serious  and 


she  has  a legitimate  grei- 
vance.  But  there  are  many 
thousands  of  people  in  North- 
ern Ireland  suffering  other  in- 
justices.” Sinn  Fein  said:  “if 
this  is  a realistic  proposal, 
then  the  McAliskey  family. 
Sinn  Fein  and  the  SDLP 
should  discuss  this  Issue  care- 
frilly.  Of  course,  the  SDLP’s 
attitude  will  have  a direct 
bearing  on  Sinn  Fein’s 
decision." 

Bernadette  McAliskey  also 
said  yesterday  that  the  con- 
stituency in  which  her  daugh- 
ter wants  to  stand  is  in  the 
family's  home  area,  and  that 
if  Roisin  is  given  bail  before 
the  deadline  for  nominations 
"then  the  situation  would  ob- 
viously change”. 

She  added:  "The  constitu- 
ency also  has  historic  connec- 
tions with  her  family  and  the 
release  of  prisoners’  cam- 
paigns over  many 
generations.” 

A number  of  nationalist 
prisoners  have  stood  for  elec- 
tion while  imprisoned.  The 
most  notable  was  Bobby 
Sands,  who  was  elected  MP 
for  the  neighbouring  Fennan- 
agh/ South  Tyrone  constitu- 
ency in  1981,  while  on  hunger 
strike  in  the  Maze  prison. 
During  that  election  cam- 
paign the  SDLP  did  not  put  up 
a candidate  to  challenge  him. 

The  party  also  withdrew  its 
candidate  to  allow'  Owen  Car- 
ron,  another  anti  H-block 
campaigner,  to  stand  in  the 
same  constituency  after 
Sands'  death.  Two  other  con- 
victed IRA  members  were 
elected  to  the  DaiL  the  Irish 
Republic’s  parliament,  while 
on  hunger  strike  in  the  Maze 
Prison  in  1981. 


Scathing  report  attacks  MoD  over  effects  of  organo-phosphates 

MPs  demand  no-quibble 
payout  for  Gulf  veterans 


David  Falrttall 

Defence  Correspondent 


I SAB  LED  veterans 
suffering  from  “Gulf 
war  syndrome” 
should  be  given  im- 
mediate compensation  with- 
out having  to  sue  the  Govern- 
ment, MPs  have  concluded 
after  reviewing  the  way  de- 
fence ministers  misled  Parlia- 
ment on  the  subject 

Labour  yesterday  de- 
manded the  resignation  of 
armed  forces  minister,  Nicho- 
las Soames,  after  the  all-party 
Commons  defence  committee 
published  a scathing  report 
saying  the  way  veterans 
HfltmQ  had  been  handled  was 
symptomatic  of  the  defence 
ministry’s  “instinctive  defen- 
siveness and  insularity". 

In  a scathing  report,  which 
prompted  Labour  to  call  yes- 
terday for  the  resignation  of 
armed  forces  minister  Nicho- 
las Soames,  the  all-party  Com- 
mons defence  committee  says 
the  way  veterans  claims  have 
been  handled  is  symptomatic 
of  the  defence  ministry's  “in- 
stinctive defensiveness  and 
insularity”. 

The  MPs  urged  ex-gratia 
compensation  payments  for 
veterans  exposed  to  organ  o- 
phosphato  pesticides  whose 
illnesses  have  no  other  expla- 
nation, and  direct  research 
into  the  causes  of  Gulf  war 


syndrome  — not  Just  the  pres- 
ent statistical  studies. 

They  also  appealed  for 
faster  settlement  of  war  pen- 
sion claims. 

“We  believe  the  time  Is  ripe 
for  a thorough  re-exam ina- 

tion  of  the  system  of  compen- 
sation for  service  personnel 
injured  while  on  duty  for 
their  country,"  the  report 
says.  It  recommends  Britain 
should  have  a minister  res- 
ponsible for  veterans'  affairs, 
as  the  United  States  does. 

Tony  Flint,  regional  coor- 
dinator of  the  Gulf  Veterans 
and  Families  Association, 
said:  “This  is  pretty  good 
news  for  those  who  have  been 
affected  by  the  pesticides,  but 
everyone  should  be  compen- 
sated. For  those  suffering 
from  the  possible  effects  of 


nerve  agent  tablets  and  vacci- 
nations, the  Ministry  of  De- 
fence needs  to  get  on  with  its 
research." 

At  present  veterans  can 
claim  disability  pensions  for 
up  to  seven  years  after  a war. 
But  the  idea  of  special  Gulf 
war  compensation  was 
rejected  by  the  MoD  on  the 
grounds  that  the  causes  of  the 
subsequent  illnesses  were 
various  and  uncertain.  If  vet- 
erans want  more  than  a pen- 
sion, they  must  prove  cause 

and  negligence  in  the  courts. 

However,  the  report  will 
put  an  incoming  government 

— particularly  a Labour  one 

— under  great  pressure  to 
consider  its  policy.  The 
shadow  defence  secretary, 
David  Clark,  has  repeatedly 
attacked  the  MoD  for  its  mis- 


Chronology  of  war  victims 


MoD  announces  epidemio- 
logical survey  but  no  imme- 
diate research  into  causes. 

□ Oct  1996:  MoD  admits 
Parliament  was  misled 
about  dangerous  pesticides 
in  Gulf. 

□ Feb 1997:  MoD  rejects 
special  compensation. 

D Mar  1997:  Commons  de- 
fence committee  recom- 
mends exsroiUi  payments 
and  immediate  research 
into  causes. 


□ Feb  1991:  Gulf  war  ends, 
n Jon  1993:  First  signs  of 
illnesses  among  veterans. 

□ Oct  1993:  MoD  estab- 
lishes medical  assessment 
programme,  but  subse- 
quently denies  existence  of 
syndrome  United  to  service 
in  Gulf. 

□ Nov  1995:  Commons  de- 
fence committee 
investigates. 

□ Jan  1996:  On  Medical 
Research  Council  advice. 


handling  of  the  affair. 

Yesterday,  he  accused  Mr 
Soames  of  “complacency  and 
incompetence"  and  called  Tor 
his  resignation.  Mr  Clark  dis- 
missed as  a “whitewash"  the 
MoD's  internal  Investigation 
of  how  Parliament  came  to  be 
misled  on  the  use  of  danger- 
ous organo-phosphate  (OP) 
pesticides  in  the  Gulf. 

The  defence  committee 
warned  that  the  disillusion- 
ment felt  by  Gulf  veterans 
could  do  long  term  damage  to 
the  ideal  of  serving  one’s 
country.  At  a time  when  there 
are  serious  recruiting  diffi- 
culties, “the  traditional  sales 
pitch  of  ‘join  the  services  and 
we’ll  look  after  you’  can  Ql  af- 
ford to  be  undermined". 

• The  MoD  came  under  fire 
from  another  direction  yes- 
terday when  evidence  of 
widespread  racist  behaviour 
— such  as  the  taunting  of 
recruits  as  “wogs’\  “niggers" 
and  “pakis”  — was  uncovered 
by  the  independent  consul- 
tancy Office  for  Public  Man- 
agement. Although  senior  de- 
fence officials  insist  that 
racism  has  no  place  in  the 
armed  forces  and  that  they 
want  ethnic  minorities  fully 
represented,  the  OPM  investi- 
gation  found  complacency 
and  “colour  blindness”  at  all 
levels.  The  Royal  Navy  in  par- 
ticular is  not  an  equal  oppor- 
tunities employer,  according 
to  OPM^  report  for  the  MoD. 


Rabble-rousing 
for  Sir  James 


Referendum  Party 
troops  are  marching 
to  an  election  hymn, 
reports  Dan  Glaister 

THEY’RE  the  rubble  army, 
hear  their  battle  cry. 

They're  the  rabble  army 
singing 

‘Let  The  People  Decide ' 

SIR  James  Goldsmith's 
Referendum  Party 
may  not  have  many 

supporters,  but  it  can  boast 
something  the  other  parties 
do  not  have:  an  anthem. 

The  Reverend  George 
Hargreaves,  songwriter 
and  parliamentary  candi- 
date for  Walthamstow,  has 
written  a stirring  theme 
ttrne  for  the  "rabble  army” 
— not  the  tattered  masses 
of  the  dispossessed,  but  the 
sober,  besnlted  Referen- 
dum Party. 

At  a public  meeting  in  the 
constituency  last  night,  Mr 
Hargreaves,  pastor  of  the 
Hephzibah  Christian  Cen- 
tre in  Hackney,  hoped  to 
persuade  the  audience  to 
record  the  anthem.  It  will 
be  released  on  April  14. 

The  anthem  starts  off 
folksy  — "There’s  a wind 
Mowin'  across  the  land/ 
Common  folk  have  joined 
hands”  — then  incorpo- 
rates something  of  negro 
spirituals  with  "They’ve 
heard  the  call,  they’ve  seen 
the  light”,  before  going  all 


bellicose  and  invoking  the 
"rabble  army"  in  the 
fourth  stanza. 

After  the  gentle  begin- 
ning, however,  the  Rever- 
end George  turns  bellicose 
in  the  fourth  stanza:  "Now 
they  are  ready  for  the 
fight/They’re  the  rabble 
army,  they’ve  come  from 
every  side. /They’re  the 
rabble  army  singing  ‘Let 
The  People  Decide’." 

You  know  the  rest. 

Mr  Hargreaves,  who 
wrote  the  theme  tune  to 
BBC’s  Pebble  Mill  at  One. 
as  well  as  So  Macho  for  SLn- 
itta  and  Problematic  for 
Five  Star,  originally  wrote 
the  song  to  help  his  own 
campaign  and  be  is  thrilled 
at  the  party's  Interest. 

He  said:  "It  takes  about 
two  minutes  to  learn.  As  a 
professional  songwriter  I 
know  how  powerful  music 
is  as  a means  of 

communication.*’ 

But  the  question  domi- 
nating the  political  agenda 
yesterday  was:  is  the  song 
any  good?  Ben  Wigfleld  at 
Trinity  College  of  Music  in 
London  said  the  scansion 
was  awful.  There  was  also 
uncertainty  as  to  the  suit- 
ability of  the  term 
"rabble”.  Supporters  might 
be  offended.  But  Iona 
McCnUagh,  at  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  of  Music 
and  Drama,  reckoned  the 
lyrics  “building  on  motiva- 
tional, rallying  themes” 
would  make  an  interesting 
project  for  her  students  of 
composition. 


6 WORLD  NEWS 

Israeli  fears  reside  in 


WHENEVER 

Israeli  and  Pal- 
estinian leaders 
face  each  other 
across  the  nego- 
tiating table,  the  talk  turns 
sooner  or  later  to 
Armageddon. 

Armageddon  — “the  Hill  at 
Megiddo"  — is  an  ancient  bat- 
tlefield and  the  designated 
site  for  the  final  biblical 
struggle  between  the  massed 
forces  of  good  and  evil,  as 
foretold  by  the  Book  of 
Revelations. 

That  biblical  battle  has  yet 
to  be  fought  The  present-day 
Megiddo  is  infamous  for  its 
prison  camp,  the  scene  of 
riots  on  Wednesday  in  which 
Israeli  police  and  Palestinian 
detainees  were  injured. 

Megiddo  is  Israel's  last 
military  prison  for  Palestin- 


ians held  without  trial  under 
■ •administrative  detention”,  a 
euphemism  used  to  justify 
holding  235  men  who  have  not 
been  charged  or  convicted  of 
any  crime.  Their  fiery  rheto- 
ric and  leadership  qualities, 
the  Israeli  authorities  fear, 
could  be  used  to  rally  the 

Palestinian  masses. 

Its  continued  existence  is, 
alongside  the  daily  conflicts 
over  Har  Homa  and  the  West 
Bank  settlements,  one  of  the 
most  serious  obstacles  to 
orogress  in  the  peace  process. 

It  is  rare  far  any  reporter  to 
be  invited  to  the  compound 
with  grey  walls  in  the  green 
Megiddo  valley,  100  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem.  Within 
the  steel  gates,  double  strands 
of  barbed  wire  surround  the 
line  of  tents  patrolled  by  glow- 
ering Alsatian  dogs. 


Inside  each  tent,  24  prison* 
ers  are  huddled  together 
under  canvas  which  offers  lit- 
tle protection  against  the 
elements.  But  the  cold  and 
wind  are  the  least  of  their 
worries. 

The  detained  Palestinians 
also  have  to  cope  with  the 
hard  men  of  the  Hamas  Is- 
lamic fundamentalist  move- 
ment In  their  midst,  who  are 
constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
“traitors". 

Suspected  informers  fhce 
hours  of  questioning  and 
beatings  that  sometimes  lead 
to  death. 

Ala  Abu  Ayash,  aged  30,  is 
typical  of  those  incarcerated 
in  Megiddo.  His  crime  as  far 
as  the  Israeli  authorities  were 
concerned  was  belonging  to 
one  of  the  Palestinian  rejec- 
tion ist  groups,  the  Popular 


The  Bible  says  the  world  will  end  at 
Megiddo.  For  its  Palestinian  inmates, 
it  already  has,  writes  SHYAM  BHATZA 


Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine  (PFLPj,  that  refuses 
to  endorse  the  Oslo  peace 
arrangements. 

For  this,  he  was  held  for 
eight  months,  never  formally 
charged,  never  produced  be- 
fore a court  and,  although  he 
has  a lawyer,  she  was  never 
allowed  to  see  the  evidence 
against  him. 

Ayash  was  released  earlier 
this  month,  but  his  face  is 
still  painfully  thin.  He  says  of 
his  days  in  prison:  "1  feel 
everything  inside  me  has 
been  broken.  I feel  sad 


because  I left  many  friends, 
many  comrades.  Until  now,  1 
have  not  been  told  why  l was 
arrested  and  why  1 was 
released. 

“It’s  really  tragic,  we  are 
like  flies  caught  in  a pot  of 
glue;  there  is  pain  because  we 
have  committed  no  crime  and 
we  are  not  criminals." 

The  lack  of  heating  in 
Megiddo  has  been  a sore  point 
for  months  and  has  never 
been  redressed.  Army  regula- 
tions ban  the  use  of  electric 
radiators.  Diesel  heaters  are 
also  forbidden  because  the 


liquid  fuel  could  be  used  for 
Molotov  cocktails. 

The  Israelis  see  this  denial 
as  essential  security,  but  the 
Palestinians,  some  of  whom 
have  been  held  far  years  with- 
out trial,  see  it  as  torture.  It 
illustrates  the  chasm  between 
tbe  two  communities  and 
what  they  each  regard  as  evi- 
dence of  the  diminishing  sig- 
nificance dr  any  peace  deni. 

When  Ayash  was  freed,  he 
returned  home  to  the  West 
Bank  village  of  Beit  Umraar, 
but  was  not  received  as  a 
hero.  Hamas  loyalists  ask 
why  be  was  released  before 
their  comrades,  who  make  up 
the  majority  of  prisoners  still 
in  Megiddo. 

Ayash  is  silent  about  tbe 
Hamas  comrades  he  left 
behind,  but  other  recently 
released  Palestinian  prison- 


ers say  Megiddo  is  legendary 
for  its  midnight  Interroga- 
tions and  torture  carried  out 
by  the  Islamic  ideologues. 

‘Most  of  their  victims  are 
from  among  the  younger  pris- 
oners. usually  aged  under  20. 
who  attract  suspicion  by 
wearing  their  hair  long  or  lis- 
tening to  Western  music. 
Hamas  believes  they  arc  the 
ones  most  easily  recruited  by 
the  Israelis. 

"The  Israelis  know  what  is 
going  on.  but  they  prefer  not 
to  intervene,  says  another  for- 
mer prisoner,  wbo  docs  not 
want  to  be  named.  “Some- 
times a soldier  will  tell  one  of 
the  prisoners'  representatives: 
'Do  something,  the  screams 
are  getting  too  loud’." 

Like  the  Republican  and 
Loyalist  prisoners  in  North- 
ern Ireland.  Hamas  is  given  a 


free  hand  to  run  it»  section 
inside  the  comp.  The  group 
maintains  a strict  routine  of 
doily  prayer  and  readings 
from  the  Koran.  Formal  con- 
tacts with  the  prison  authori- 
ties are  maintained  through  a 
10- member  council  that  meets 
the  prison  commander  once  a 
week. 

The  camp  threatens  con- 
stantly to  provoke  Armaged- 
don's next  battle.  Nine  prison- 
ers and  four  soldiers  were 
treated  for  smoko  inhalation 
on  Wednesday,  when  troops 
were  colled  in  to  quell  a riot. 

tt  is  unlikely  to  be  the  last 
protest  or  its  kind.  Until 
Megiddo  is  closed  and  its  de- 
tainees released,  the  Palestin- 
ians will  remain  sceptical 
about  ihe  commitment  of  Bln - 
yamin  NetanyaUu's  govern- 
ment to  the  peace  process. 


Protest  march 
ends  in  clash  at 
Rachel’s  Tomb 


Nasser  Shiyoukhl 
In  Bethlehem 


HUNDREDS  of  Palestin- 
ians stoned  Israeli 
troops  guarding 
Rachel’s  Tomb  in  Bethlehem 
yesterday. 

Soldiers  in  helmets  and  bul- 
letproof vests  responded  with 
rubber  bullets,  tear  gas.  water 
cannons  and  sound  grenades. 

The  clashes,  which  lasted 
more  than  three  hours, 
erupted  during  a Palestinian 
march  in  protest  at  Israel's 
decision  to  start  work  on  a 
Jewish  neighbourhood  in 
Arab  east  Jerusalem,  which 
the  Palestinians  riaim  as  a 
future  capital. 

Both  Palestinian  and  Israeli 
officials  tried  to  contain  the 
violence.  Palestinian  police 
held  back  the  demonstrators 
for  several  hours  and  Israeli 
soldiers  took  the  unusual  step 
of  bringing  in  water  cannons 
— more  commonly  used  to 
quell  demonstrations  inside 
Israel  — before  resorting  to 
rubber  bullets. 

The  Israeli  army  barred 
tourists  from  entering  Bethle- 
hem after  stones  were  repor- 
tedly thrown  at  a tourist  bus. 
Israelis  have  been  barred 
from  all  Palestinian  cities 


since  work  on  Har  Homa 
began  on  Tuesday. 

Molotov  cocktails  were 
thrown  at  soldiers  at  Rachel's 
Tomb.  Israel  and  army  radios 
reported. 

Meanwhile,  five  families  of 
Jewish  settlers  moved  se- 
cretly into  a home  in  the  Arab 
neighbourhood  of  SQwan  in 
east  Jerusalem. 

Palestinians  leaders  have 
called  for  peaceful  protests, 
but  Israeli  security  chiefo  pre- 
dicted widespread  Palestinian 
riots. 

Yasser  Arafat  president  of 
the  Palestinian  Authority,  in 
an  angry  speech  to  Palestin- 
ian MPs  before  leaving  for 
Egypt,  accused  Binyamin  Ne- 
tanyahu, the  Israeli  prime 
minister,  of  “trickery  and 
conspiracy  on  the  peace 
process". 

“Do  they  think  us  dumb  or 
lazy  children?”  he  said.  "We 
reject  Israel's  attempts  to  de- 
cide the  future  of  Jerusalem 
unilaterally.  There  will  be  no 
peace  without  Jerusalem." 

He  added:  “This  irresponsi- 
ble Israeli  decision  [to  build 
Har  Homa]  undermines  the 
entire  peace  process  and  secu- 
rity and  stability  in  tbe 
region  and  pushes  it  back  to 
the  cycle  of  violence  and  de- 
struction."—AP. 


Palestinian  police  carry  away  a protester  injured  during  clashes  with  Israeli  troops  in  Bethlehem  yesterday  over  the  Har  Homa  site  in  east  Jerusalem  photograph;  greg  mawnowh 
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Swedish  king  ‘was  real 
target’  of  Palme  shooting 


Jon  Henley  In  Helsinki 


THE  ll-year  investigation 
into  the  assassination  of 
Sweden’s  prime  minister 
Olof  Palme  took  another  turn 
yesterday  when  the  public 
prosecutor  promised  to  exam- 
ine fresh  riaim.  that  a man 
acquitted  of  the  murder  was 
in  fact  guilty,  and  that  his 
original  target  had  been  King 
Carl  XVI  GustaL 
“We  will  evaluate  this  new 
evidence  very  careftilly."  a 
spokesman  for  the  prosecutor 
said.  "Clearly,  it  Is  not  some- 
thing we  can  ignore,  nor 
would  we  try  to.” 

The  evidence  came  from  a 
respected  Stockholm  lawyer. 
PeDe  Svensson,  who  told  the 
Svenska  Dagbladet  news- 
paper that  a former  client, 
Lars  Tingstrom.  disclosed  on 
his  deathbed  in  1933  that  he 
was  responsible  for  ordering 
the  murder. 

Mr  Svensson  said  Ting- 
strom had  confessed  in  a 15- 
page  will  to  planning  the  mur- 
der from  his  jail  cell  to  take 
revenge  on  a society  he  hated. 

He  said  that  in  the  docu- 
ment Christ  er  Pettersson,  a 
dose  associate  of  Tingstrom, 
was  named  as  the  a.gga«in 
and  other  details  showed  that 
the  king  was  the  intended 


Olof  Palme:  Shot  dead  on  a 
Stockholm  street  In  1986 

first  target.  It  named  the 
other  gang  members  as  a for- 
mer bank  robber  and  an  ex- 
plosives expert,  now  dead. 

“Hie  fact  Palme  died  first 
was  just  coincidence,”  Mr 
Svensson  said.  “The  king  was 
supposed  to  go  first  but  Pet- 
tersson ran  into  Palme  by  ac- 
cident." Palme  was  shot  dead 
in  February  1986  while  walk- 
ing home  from  a central 
Stockholm  rinwwa  with  Hift 
wife,  LisbeL 

Mr  Pettersson  was  found 
guilty  of  the  murder  in  1989, 


but  later  acquitted  by  a 
higher  court  because  of  insuf- 
ficient evidence.  Mr  Petters- 
son has  always  denied  any  in- 
volvement in  tbe  murder. 

The  Investigation  floun- 
dered from  the  start  Police 
foiled  to  find  the  bullets  used 
In  the  shooting.  Some  of  the 
bullets  were  later  handed  in 
by  pedestrians  who  had  stum- 
bled upon  them.  Two  police 
chiefs,  a public  prosecutor 
and  a justice  minister  have 
since  last  their  jobs. 

Prosecutors  said  yesterday 
that  they  planned  to  resume  a 
search  for  the  murder 
weapon,  based  on  informa- 
tion In  the  wfiL 

“There  are  many  different 
places  to  choose  from,"  the 
chief  prosecutor  Jan  Daniels - 
son  said  about  the  will’s  poss- 
ible leads.  “The  information 
about  where  the  weapon  is  is 
not  that  concrete." 

Tingstrom  allegedly  said 
the  gun  was  thrown  into  a 
stream  between  two  of  Stock- 
holm's main  islands. 

He  died  in  prison  in  1993 
while  serving  a life  sentence 
for  two  bomb  attacks,  includ- 
ing one  on  a high-ranking 
legal  official.  Swedish  au- 
thorities working  on  the  case 
said  yesterday  that  the  claims 
in  his  will  seemed  "entirely 
credible". 


First  flight 
out  of  Tirana 
marks  return 
to  normality 


Colin  Mdntyro 


THE  first  plane  to  leave 
Tirana  airport  since 
armed  unrest  forced  its  clo- 
sure a week  ago  took  off  for 
Sofia  yesterday  — the  most 
visible  sign  yet  that  Albania’s 
capital  is  returning  to  normal 
after  days  of  riots  sparked  by 
the  looting  of  army  weapons. 

An  Albanian  Airlines  plane 
with  30  passengers  took  off 
only  hours  after  authorities 
declared  that  the  airport  had 
been  secured  by  special  forces 
and  was  open  for  business. 

The  airline  said  it  planned 
to  resume  scheduled  flights  to 
Rome  and  Bologna  today  and 
to  Istanbul  tomorrow.  West- 
ern airlines,  however,  have 
said  they  will  not  resume 
flights  until  Sunday  at  least. 

The  re-opening  of  the  air- 
port also  means  that  humani- 
tarian aid.  which  the  Alba- 
nian government  and 
European  observers  say  will 
soon  be  needed  to  cope  with 
food  and  other  shortages,  can 
now  be  transported  safely. 

Further  unrest,  however, 
was  reported  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  mainly  in  the 
south  where  maxi)’  areas  are 
held  by  rebels  demanding  the 
resignation  of  President  Soli 
Berisha.  — Reuter. 


Aga  Khan  under  suspicion  in  Italy 


James  Tandy  in  Rome  on  land  and  hotel  deals  that  have  upset 
shareholders  and  attracted  the  interest  of  a public  prosecutor 


A VENICE  public  prose- 
cutor has  placed  one 
of  the  world's  richest 
men.  Prince  Karim  Aga 
ghan,  under  investigation 
for  suspected  false  account- 
ing and  possible  conflict  of 
interest  in  the  management 
of  the  Ciga  Hotel  Group  in 
Italy. 

Italian  newspapers 
reported  yesterday  that 
Francesco  Saverio  Pavone 
formally  notified  the  Age 
Khan  and  his  brother, 
Arayn,  of  the  inquiry  last 
week  — and  sent  official 
warning  letters  to  five 
other  people  who  were 
members  of  the  Ciga  execu- 


tive committee  from  1990  to 
1992. 

The  case  centres  on  the 
sale  of  agricultural  land, 
owned  by  the  Aga  Khan's 
Costa  Smeralda  holding 
company,  to  the  Aga  Khan- 
controlled  Ciga  Group  on 
Sardinia. 

The  land  was  Initially 
supposed  to  have  been  used 
for  a tourist  development, 
hut  it  subsequently  proved 
impossible  to  obtain  plan- 
ning permission  for  the 
venture. 

A group  of  minority 
shareholders  in  Ciga  lodged 
a formal  complaint  in  1995 
alleging  that  the  purchase 


of  the  land  for  about 
£48  million  had  been  bene- 
ficial to  the  Aga  Khan  but 
damaging  to  Ciga.  Amyn 
Aga  Khan  was  a member  of 
Clga’s  executive  committee 
at  the  time  the  decision  was 
made. 

Other  financial  opera- 
tions under  scrutiny  by  the 
Venice  prosecutor  Include 
the  purchase  by  Ciga  of  the 
Hotel  Grande  Bretagne  In 
Athens,  the  Hotel  Maurice 
in  Paris  and  the  signing  of  a 
preliminary  purchase 
agreement  Tor  Venice's 
Hotel  Europa  c Regina. 

Investigators  reportedly 
suspect  Irregularities  Ip  ci- 


ga’s  1991  and  1992  balance 
sheets.  A court  financial 
consultant  Is  expected  to 
examine  the  controversial 
transactions  la  the  next 
few  days. 

Lawyers  for  the  Aga 
Khan,  who  is  the  spiritual 
leader  of  the  i small!  Mus- 
lim community,  said  a civil 
court  had  already  exam- 
ined the  same  Issues  after  a 
complaint  by  shareholders 
— and  had  ruled  that  the 
operations  were  in  order. 

The  Aga  Khan  was  one  of 
the  first  businessmen  to 
begin  to  develop  Sardinia's 
north  eastern  Costa  Smer- 
alda  as  a luxury  holiday 
resort  for  the  international 
Jot  set. 

Ho  sold  Ciga  to  the  Amer- 
ican company  ITT  Sheraton 
In  1994. 
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Helsinki  summit 


Yeltsin  jets  in 
with  a slick 
new  image 


But  will  US  aides  let  the  Russian  leader 
push  Clinton's  wheelchair?  Jon  Henley 
and  Martin  Walker  report  from  Helsinki 


WHILE  President 
Bill  Clinton  was 
trundled  into 
town  for  the 
Helsinki  summit  aboard  a 
Finnalr  catering  track  yes- 
terday, bis  Russian  coun- 
terpart, Boris  Yeltsin, 
strode  vigorously  off  a 
brand  new  presidential  Jet 
— part  of  a slick  new  Rus- 
sian look  that  shows  tbe 
Kremlin  is  fast  becoming  as 
image-conscious  as  the 
White  House. 

The  Kremlin’s  pyeroy 
samolyot  — First  Plane  — 
gives  Mr  Yeltsin  his  very 
own  equivalent  of  Air 
Force  One. 

The  plane,  based  on  an 
Ilyushln-96.  was  built 
largely  in  Russia  but  fin- 
ished. in ' Switzerland  at  a 
total  cost  of  about  £44  mil- 
lion. Lavishly  fitted  out 
with  an  on-board  bedroom 
and  meeting  room,  it  also 
has  14  tons  of  medical  and 
communications  equip- 
ment and  a nuclear  control 
unit 

Mr  Yeltsin's  stylish 
approach  to  travel  is 
matched  by  the  smooth  ap- 
pearance of  Kremlin  offi- 
cials on  the  ground.  Rus- 
sian aides  are  parading  in 
smart  navy  jackets  and 
wielding  the  latest  in  mo- 
bile phones  — a far  cry 
from  tbe  brown  nylon  suits 
of  cold-war  years. 

“Our  country  lived  for 
many  years  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  permissi- 
ble to  go  to  an  official  func- 
tion in  a light  coloured  suit, 
that  mineral  water  can  be 
replaced  by  tap  water  — all 
this  is  in  the  past  now,” 
Pavel  Borodin,  the  presi- 
dential business  affairs 
manager,  told  surprised 
journalists  in  Moscow 
yesterday. 


Valery  Kulikov,  who  is 
running  Russia’s  press  op- 
eration. at  the  summit,  said 
the  president  would  still 
ride  around  town  In  a Rus- 
sian-made limousine. 
But  he  refused  to  apologise 
for  top  officials  for- 

eign cars. 

‘T  see  some  of  you  repor- 
ters wearing  Pierre  Cardin 
and  Versace  and  Valentino 
neckties,”  Mr  Kulikov  said. 
“This  is  not  only  attractive, 
but  these  neckties  wear 
longer  and  look  better  than 
the  produce  of  the  Red 
October  factory.” 

Meanwhile,  the  wheel- 
chair-bound  President  C fin- 
ton  — recovering  from  sur- 
gery after  pulling  tendons 
in  a fall  last  week  — was 
lowered  inelegantly  to  the 
airport  Tarmac  in  a hy- 
draulically-operated Fin- 
nair  catering  truck,  and 
then  driven,  into  dw  city  in 
something  resembling  an 
ice  cream  van. 

A specially  converted 
ambnlance,  it  had  been 
flown  in  from  the  United 
States  along  with  the  usual 
presidential  armoured 
limousines. 

The  first  wheelchair  sum- 
mit «nu*  Franklin  Roose- 
velt and  Winston  Churchill 
met  Joseph  Stalin  at  Yalta 
in  1945,  tiie  Helsinki  meet- 
ing has  turned  the  tables 
for  Mr  Yeltsin.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  invalid,  but 
Russia’s  most  carefully- 
tended  heart  patient 
bonnoed  cheerily  from  his 
plane. 

White  House  aides  were 
debating  yesterday 
whether  the  diplomatic 
benefits  of  letting  Boris 
push  Bill’s  wheelchair 
would  outweigh  the  inev- 
itable cartoons  and  Repub- 
lican carping  back  home. 


Russia  may 
climb  down 
over  Nato 


The  wheelchair-bound  Mr  Clinton  puts  on  a brave  face  as  he  is  lowered  from  his  plane  in  Helsinki  photograph  psteaoejqng 


Martin  Walker  In  Helsinki 


USS1A  yesterday  sig- 
nalled Its  readiness 
to  drop  its  long- 
ing demand  for 
a veto  on  Nato's  future,  as  the 
Helsinki  summit  opened  with 
a formal  dinner  last  night. 

Weeks  or  tough  Russian 
rhetoric  eased  into  the  softer 
tones  of  conciliation  as  the 
two  presidents  arrived  in  the 
cold  but  sunny  Finnish  capi- 
tal yesterday.  President  Boris 
Yeltsin  predicted  a mood  of 
“friendliness  and  compro- 
mise" despite  American  insis- 
tence on  enlarging  Nato  into 
eastern  Europe.  Russian  and 
American  officials  said  they 
expected  “to  do  serious  busi- 
ness, despite  agreeing  to 
disagree". 

"No  one  has  a right  to  a 
veto,  but  no  one  has  the  right 
to  spring  surprises,”  said 
Kremlin  spokesman  Sergei 
Yastrzhembsky,  who  gave  the 
first  hint  that  Moscow  was 
bowing  to  the  inevitable  over 
Nato's  expansion  plans.  He 
added  that  the  Russian  goal  at 
the  summit  was  “to  minimise 
the  possible  damage  to  Rus- 
sian-US  and  Russian-West 
relations  if  Nato  expands 
eastwards". 

Mr  Yeltsin  appeared  to 
have  turned  away  from  his 
performance  as  the  sour  old 
bear  of  the  Kremlin  who 
growled  that  Nato  enlarge- 
ment was  “absolutely  unac- 
ceptable” in  an  interview’ 
with  the  Russian  and  Finnish 
press  last  week. 

“No  one  wants  a confronta- 
tion." said  Boris  Berezovsky, 
a member  of  Mr  Yeltsin's  se- 
curity council.  “They  will 
find  an  Interim  solution 
which  allows  them  to  con- 
tinue negotiations  but  with- 
out Russia  accepting  the  prin- 
ciple of  Nato  enlargement." 

The  US  team,  which  had 
carefully  avoided  reacting  to 
Russian  hostility  last  week, 
was  equally  cool  about  the 
new  sounds  of  conciliation 
yesterday.  While  hopes  have 


risen  in  private  that  the  sum- 
mit will  be  a success.  In  pub 
11c  the  Americans  are  playing 
down  any  expectations  of 
reaching  a dramatic  agree- 
ment in  Helsinki. 

“He  [Boris  Yeltsin]  is  mak- 
ing my  effort  to  lower  expec- 
tations of  this  summit  more 
difficult.”  White  House 
spokesman  Mike  McCurry 
joked  to  a press  briefing  yes- 
terday. “But  we  are  here 
clearing  away  all  the  last  resi- 
due of  the  cold  war  era  and 
the  two  presidents  already 
have  a personal  relationship 
that  allows  them  to  address 
their  difficulties  in  amicable 
style.” 

The  Americans  are  sensi- 
tive to  Mr  Yeltsin's  political 
difficulties  if  Russian  nation- 
alists accuse  him  of  kowtow- 
ing to  them  over  Nato  — and 
are  prepared  for  three  months 
of  intensive  education  and 
marketing  to  persuade  mem- 
bers of  the  Russian  public 
that  the  new  Nato  Is  no  longer 
aiming  its  weapons  at  them. 

“I  think  the  point  they  have 
misunderstood  is  that  we 
aren't  looking  for  a weak  Rus- 
sia. We  are  looking  for  a 
strong,  prosperous  Russia.” 
said  the  secretary  of  state. 
Madeleine  Albright.  "We  are 
facing  an  entirely  new  his- 
torical situation  in  Europe. 
Nato  faces  no  enemy  to  its 
east. 

"Russia  faces  no  enemy  to 
its  west.  We  do  not  face  a 
choice  between  diminishing 
Nato  or  diminishing  Russia. 
It  is  not  1949.  it  is  not  even 
1989.  Today  we  are  all  on  the 
same  side." 

A three-part  agenda  has 
been  agreed  for  today’s  meet- 
ings, covering  arms  control 
and  prospects  for  economic 
partnership  and  the  central 
issue  of  Nato  enlargement 

The  Russian  Duma  has  yet 
to  ratify  (he  Start  H treaty, 
which  cuts  each  side  to  3£00 
weapons  by  the  year  2003,  and 
the  US  Is  hoping  to  move  on 
swiftly  to  a Start  HI  treaty 
that  would  cut  them  both 
down  to  2,000  each. 


UN  unveils  ambitious  overhaul 


Mark  Tram  In  New  York 


THE  overhaul  of  the 
world’s  most  exclusive 
diplomatic  club  began 
yesterday  as  Ismail  Rizali, 
president  of  the  United 
Nations  general  assembly,  un- 
veiled a plan  to  enlarge  the 
Security  Councfl. 

Mr  Rizali,  Malaysia's  am- 
bassador to  the  UN,  set  an  am- 
bitious timetable  for  council 
reform,  hoping  to  wrap  up  the 
matter  by  this  time  next  year. 

His  proposal  calls  for  the 
creation  of  five  new  perma- 
nent members:  two  industri- 
alised countries,  Germany 
and  Japan,  and  one  each  from 
Africa.  Asia  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  Caribbean.  There 
would  also  be  four  new  non- 
permanent  members:  one 
each  from  Africa,  Asia,  east- 
ern Europe  and  Latin 
America. 

The  present  council  Is  com- 
posed of  five  permanent  mem- 
bers — the  US,  Britain, 
France.  Russia  and  China  — 
and  10  rotating  non-perma- 
nent members.  Only  the  per- 
manent five  enjoy  the  power 
of  veto. 


Future  proposal 


The  new  permanent  mem- 
bers, under  yesterday's  plan, 
wifi  not  have  the  power  of 
veto.  Mr  Rizali  also  proposes 
that  the  current  permanent 
members  limit  their  veto  to 
votes  involving  the  use  of 
force  under  Chapter  VII  of  the 
UN  Charter,  a move  that  Brit- 
ain and  its  fellow  permanent 
members  are  certain  to  resist. 

But  in  general  Sir  John 


Western,  Britain’s  ambassador 
to  the  UN,  yesterday  warmly 
welcomed  the  proposal. 

While  there  is  a consensus 
for  adding  the  two  losers  of 
the  second  world  war  to  the 
council,  both  Germany  and 
Japan  are  certain  to  insist 
that  they  also  enjoy  veto 
power  and  will  not  be  rele- 
gated to  second-class  status. 

The  sparks  are  sure  to  fly 


among  developing  countries 
as  to  who  should  attain  per- 
manent member  status.  In  Af- 
rica. Egypt,  Nigeria  and 
South  Africa  will  fight  to  rep- 
resent Africa.  India.  Pakistan 
and  Indonesia  are  the  obvious 
candidates  from  Asia  while 
Brazil  and  Argentina  will  vie 
for  membership. 

Mr  Rizali ’s  timetable  ap- 
pears hopelessly  ambitious. 
He  wants  tbe  the  general  as- 
sembly to  approve  his  frame- 
work by  September,  the  new 
permanent  members  to  be 
chosen  by  next  February  and 
a vote  to  amend  the  UN  char- 
ter next  March.  A review  con- 
ference would  be  held  10 
years  after  these  changes. 

While  Britain  and  the  US 
support  a council  more  repre- 
sentative of  political  realities 
— especially  Japan  and  Ger- 
many’s economic  weight  — 
they  want  to  limit  member- 
ship to  20.  A larger  council 
could  also  reduce  the  power 
of  the  current  five  permanent 
members. 

The  unity  of  the  permanent 
members  paved  the  way  for 
the  Invasion  of  Iraq  — though 
since  then,  the  cohesion  has 
shown  cracks. 
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New  danger  in  frozen  wasteland 


Ian  Black  reports  from  the  Norwegian-Russian  border  on  the 
environmental  threat  feeding  tension  between  ex-cold  war  foes 


PEERING  east  from  his 
observation  post 
across  the  frozen  Pas- 
vik  river.  Corporal  Petter 
Hagen  of  the  Norwegian 
army  has  an  uninterrupted 
and  unpleasantly  clear 
view  through  his  binocu- 
lars of  the  danger  from 
Russia. 

Opposite  him,  three  huge 
chimneys  in  the  Pechenga 
Nickel  plant  belch  black 
smoke  into  a monochrome 
sky,  and  beyond  the  electri- 
fied fence  a Russian  border 
guard  stands  motionless 
atop  a snow-bound 
watchtower. 

Cpi  Hagen  is  stationed  at 
Bjoemsundhoeyden  (Bear 

Pass  Hill),  one  of  12  bases 
along  the  icy  125-mife  froxi- 
tier.  His  Nato-issue  FN  rifle 
la  at  hand  in  one  comer  of 
his  comfortable,  pine-clad 
post,  but  he  is  unlikely  ever 
to  fire  it  in  anger. 

“This  border  is  pretty 
safe  now,"  said  the  19-year- 
old  conscript.  “But  security 
is  a wider  term  than  it  used . 

to  be.  Now  it’s  about  things 
liifft  the  environment  and 
worries  about  a nuclear 
accident.  ^ , 

“It’s  no  secret  that 
there’s  a lot  of  pollution 


from  that  fhetory,  though 
we’re  lucky  because  the 
wind  usually  blows  from 
the  west.” 

Pechenga’ s dark  satanlc 

smelters,  part  of  Russia’s 
giant  Norilsk  Nickel  Corpo- 
ration, are  not  only,  a local 
problem:  each  year  130,000 
tone  of  sulphur  dioxide  foil 
on  to  tbe  Arctic  country- 
side, killing  trees  and 
bringing  illness  and  prema- 
ture death. 


Pechenga  complex  Is  the 
kind  of  environmental 
threat  that  makes  many 
long  for  the  simpler  days  of 
the  cold  war,  when  worries 
centred  on  the  T72  tanks 
and  Soviet  nuclear  sub- 
marines that  patrolled  Na- 
to’s  northern  flank. 

Since  the  border  opened 
in  1991,  Norway  has  been 
trying  to  help  Moscow 
tackle  its  problem. 

But  the  mismatch  of 


The  mismatch  of  resources  may  force 
‘Uncle  Norway1  to  pick  up  the  tab 


In  Nikltel,  the  Soviet-era 
company  town  that  sprawls 
around  these  smokestacks, 
20,000  Russians  live  a bleak 
life.  There  is  nowhere  to  go 
and  the  Hfe  expectancy  for 
men  is  only  46. 

Inside  the  plant,  grlm- 
fhced  men  feed  the  smelters 
round  the  clock  with  low- 
grade  ore.  The  fomes  leave 
visitors  gasping  for  breath 
— and  in  disbelief  ftDan- 

tean  scenes  of  an  industrial 
hell  that  would  have 
shocked  Friedrich  Engels. 

Viewed  ftom  Norway,  the 


resources  has  led  to  suspi- 
cions that  “Unde  Norway” 
— Europe’s  second  wealthi- 
est country,  with  huge 
reserves  of  oil  and  gas  — 
will  have  to  pick  up  the  tab 
while  the  Russians  plead 
poverty. 

Last  year  Oslo  promised 
to  pay  £26  million  of  the  es- 
timated £156  million 
needed  to  reduce  emissions 
from  Nikkei.  Moscow  said 
it  would  match  that,  but 
has  not  yet  provided  even  a 
rouble  — a feet  that  is 
freely  admitted  by  the  Rus- 


sian foreign  minister,  Yev- 
geny Primakov. 

“Nikkei  is  the  chief  exam- 
ple of  a major  problem,” 
bis  Norwegian  counterpart, 
Bjorn  Tore  Godal,  said  last 
week.  “Primakov  took  the 
responsibility,  but  it’s  eas- 
ier to  handle  public  struc- 
tures in  Russia  than  indus- 
trial conglomerates. 

“We  feel  we  are  close  to 
striking  a deal  with  the 
local  management  but  it’s 
now  blocked  because  the 
owners  are  using  the  situa- 
tion for  wider  purposes. 
The  Russian  government  Is 
not  able  to  cope  with  it” 

Russia’s  environmental 
practice  reflects  many  of  its 

wider  problems:  attempts 
to  enforce  tougher  stan- 
dards have  foundered  be- 
cause the  transition  to  a 
market  economy  has  weak- 
ened the  state’s  control  of 
companies  such  as  Norilsk, 
which  produces  huge  tax 
revenues  for  central 
government. 

“The  bosses  don’t  want  to 
invest  in  environmental 
protection  because  it  means 
reconstruction  or  stopping 
production,”  complained 
Tamara,  a redundant  civil 
engineer  from  Murmansk 
who  sells  cheap  Clothes  and 
cosmetics  in  Pechenga's  de- 
crepit cultural  centre. 
"They  just  want  to  make 
money.'1 
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T roops  and  their  colours 

Black  soldiers  are  blocked  by  race  and  class 


SHOULDERS  back.  Eyes  right  The 
army’s  appalling  record  of  race  dis- 
crimination is  on  parade  again.  The 
final  report  on  the  review  of  e tunic 
minority  initiatives,  commissioned  by 
the  Ministry  of  Defence,  exposes  wide- 
spread racial  discrimination  and  was 
published  yesterday.  It  shows  that  the 
handful  of  black  troops  that  are 
recruited  to  the  British  army  enter  the 
forces  as  if  through  a revolving  door. 
They  go  in  with  the  intention  of  serving 
their  country  and  learning  a trade;  they 
are  subjected  to  abuse  and  physical 
harassment;  they  complain  to  superiors 
who  tell  them  not  to  be  so  sensitive  or, 
worse  still,  add  racial  insults  to  bodily 
injuries;  and  then  leave  when  they  can 
take  no  more  and  receive  a hefty  pay-off 
and  an  apology  when  their  experiences 
are  aired  on  civvy  street 

Individual  tales  — some  of  which 
were  revealed  in  last  night's  Channel  4 
Dispatches  programme  — point  to  a 
scale  of  bigotry  that  has  not  been  the 
norm  in  most  other  parts  of  the  country 
since  the  anti-discrimination  legisla- 
tion of  the  1970s.  Indeed  the  only  sur- 
prising thing  about  the  Commission  for 
Racial  Equality's  threat  to  take  legal 
action  is  that  they  did  not  make  it  and 
then  execute  it  sooner.  Ever  since 
Prince  Charles  expressed  his  concern 
about  the  milky  white  complexion  of 
the  royal  guards  in  the  early  1980s  this 
has  been  obvious  terrain  over  which 
the  CRE  could  yomp  freely  and  to  good 
effect 

On  its  own,  the  CRE’s  intervention 
will  achieve  more  for  its  credibility 
than  it  will  for  the  black  troopers  of 
today  or  tomorrow.  Rigorous  ethnic 
monitoring,  complaints  procedures 
with  integrity  and  a top-down  commit- 
ment to  an  equal  opportunities  pro- 
gramme should  be  welcomed  as  far  as 
they  go.  But  they  are  predicated  on  the 
idea  that  the  army  intends  to  be  merit- 
ocratic. It  doesn’t  and  it  isn’t  The  army 


is  still  the  British  class  system  with 
uniforms  and  guns.  What  school  you 
went  to  and  what  your  father  did  counts 
for  more  than  what  you  yourself  can  or 
should  do. 

For  the  children  of  recent  immi- 
grants, who  are  generally  born  into  the 
working  class  but  who  are  not  even 
frilly  accepted  there,  signing  up  to  such 
an  institution  is  hardly  inviting.  With 
each  horror  story  the  likelihood  of 
more  black  people  coming  forward  be- 
comes more  remote.  As  a result  the 
issue  of  their  under-representation  be- 
comes even  more  acute.  The  question  is 
whether  that  spiral  can  be  broken. 

Experience  across  the  Atlantic  sug- 
gests that  it  might.  One  of  the  few  race 
lessons  that  this  country  can  learn  from 
America  may  be  found  in  the  US  Army. 
The  army  is  one  of  the  few  places  in 
America  where  black  people  really  can 
get  on.  Indeed,  with  30  per  cent  of 
America’s  soldiers  (compared  with  II 
per  cent  of  the  population  generally), 
they  are  massively  over-represented 
The  array  provides  one  of  the  few 
opportunities  to  see  white  Americans 
taking  orders  from  black  ones. 

True  blacks  have  been  in  America  in 
large  numbers  far  longer  than  they 
have  here.  Admittedly,  until  relatively 
recently  there  were  segregated  squad- 
rons and  regiments.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  recent  rape  allegations  in  Aberdeen, 
Maryland,  suggest  that  racism  is  rife  in 
their  ranks  too.  But  the  fact  that  blacks 
keep  joining  despite  all  that  should  tell 
us  something.  First,  that  an  army  that 
is  not  based  on  merit  cannot  hope  to 
fully  correct  the  burden  of  its  past  And. 
second,  that  the  army  is  not  just  an- 
other public  department  It  is  the  face 
that  a nation  shows  to  the  world  during 
war  and  peace.  The  idea  that  it  should 
be  systematically  victimising  its  own 
citizens  because  they  are  not  white 
undermines  the  very  concept  of  the 
Britain  they  are  trying  to  defend. 


Put  care  back  into  the  community 

With  cash  cuts  rife  there’s  only  one  way:  minimum  standards 


YESTERDAY’S  RULING  by  the  Law 
Lords  will  generate  despair  among  com- 
munity care  campaigners.  It  upheld  the 
right  of  Gloucestershire  county  council 
to  withdraw  its  services  from  1,500 
disabled  residents  in  1994.  Consider  the 
case  of  just  one  of  those  residents, 
Michael  Barry,  examined  in  detail  in 
yesterday’s  ruling.  Mr  Barry  is  aged  81, 
lives  at  home  alone,  can  only  walk  with 
a zimmer  frame  because  of  a fractured 
hip,  has  suffered  from  a stroke  and 
several  heart  attacks,  and  has  no  con- 
tact with  his  family  yet  local  social 
workers  withdrew  all  help  with  clean- 
ing and  laundry  even  though  they  con- 
tinued meals  on  wheels  and  help  with 
his  shopping.  No  one  disputes  the  facts 
or  Mr  Barry’s  serious  need  of  more 
support.  But  Gloucestershire  was 
placed  in  an  impossible  position  by  a 
Government-imposed  £2.5  minion  cut  to 
its  social  services  budget  and  its  inabil- 
ity to  raise  extra  resources  because  of 
rate  capping  procedures.  What  was  at 
stake  was  whether  local  councils  can 
take  into  account  their  resources  or 
whether  they  have  a “duty  of  care".  By 
a narrow  majority  — three  to  two  — the 
judges  upheld  the  council’s  decision. 

Tough  though  it  must  seem  to  cam- 
paigners, this  was  right  If  a general 
duty  of  care  was  extended  to  local  social 
services,  public  policy  would  be  left  in 
the  absurd  situation  in  which  the 
health  service  was  allowed  to  ration 
care  according  to  resources  but  social 
services  were  not  This  would  be  even 
more  unfair  given  the  arbitrary  man. 


ner  in  which  some  elderly  disabled 
people  end  up  in  NHS  care  while  others 
receive  social  service  support  Social 
services  would  only  have  been  able  to 
survive  such  a ruling  by  artifically 
raising  the  threshhold  of  need.  A suc- 
cession of  court  cases  would  have  fol- 
lowed with  lawyers  the  only  beneficia- 
ries. Rationing  would  have  continued 
but  in  an  implicit  and  covert  way.  This 
would  have  been  all  very  British  but 
highly  unsatisfactory.  Something  much 
more  explicit  is  needed. 

Campaigners  are  right  to  argue  that 
needs  are  measurable  and  the  idea  of 
them  being  assessed  differently  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  UK  is  undesirable. 
There  ought  to  be  minimum  standards 
which  all  local  councils  should  be  ex- 
pected to  meet  The  current  law  is  too 
vague  in  the  services  which  people  can 
expect  It  is  no  use  the  Law  Lords 
declaring  — as  the  minority  did  yester- 
day — that  "having  willed  the  end. 
Parliament  must  be  asked  to  provide 
the  means”  because  neither  main  party 
shows  any  willingness  to  provide  such 
open-ended  funds.  Yet  across  health 
and  social  services  there  is  growing 
recognition  that  people  have  a right  to 
know  what  services  they  can  expect  to 
receive  when  they  become  dependent 
Currently  all  they  face  is  a casino-style 
game  of  chance.  Both  major  parties  are 
moving  towards  minimum  standards  — 
even  the  Tories  in  their  recent  white 
paper  talked  of  benchmarks.  More 
strictly  defined  minimum  standards 
would  ensure  more  help  for  Mr  Barry. 


An  avenue  to  the  Millennium 

Ian  Sproat’s  wheeze  would  enlist  artists  to  boost  science 


THE  HERITAGE  MINISTER,  Iain 
Sproat  has  come  up  with  one  of  the 
better  notions  so  far  for  marking  the 
millennium.  He  proposes  an  avenue  of 
statues  of  famous  people,  either  on  the 
South  Bank  or  at  South  Kensington,  as 
a celebration  of  Britain’s  creative 
genius.  His  own  list  includes  James 
Watt,  for  the  steam  engine;  Sir  Frank 
Whittle  (the  jet);  Sir  Christopher  Cock- 
erell (the  hovercraft);  and  Sir  Alexan- 
der Fleming,  for  penicillin  (though 
some  argue  that  greater  credit  belongs 
to  Chain  and  Florey).  Also  Alan  Turing: 
a brave  gesture,  this,  for  a Tory  minis, 
ter.  In  the  light  of  Turing's  subsequent 
prosecution  and  suicide.  Possibly  too 
Brunei,  J L Baird  and  Barnes  Wallis. 

This  proposal  has  three  clear  advan- 
tages. It  would  help  redress  the  balance 
towards  the  arts  and  against  science 
and  engineering  which  infects  so  much 
of  our  national  life.  While  saluting  the 
sciences,  it  would  also  boost  the  arts  by 


giving  employment  to  creators  of  statu- 
ary. And  third,  it  affords  huge  new 
opportunities  for  people  — the  major- 
ity, of  the  population  it  sometimes 
seems  — who  like  making  lists.  Already 
the  chiding  of  Sproat  has  begun.  Where, 
for  instance,  are  Newton  and  Darwin? 
To  which  we  would  add:  where  is  Bab- 
bage. in  a sense  father  of  the  computer 
revolution?  Where  is  Darwin’s  asso- 
ciate Alfred  Russel  Wallace?  What 
about  Captain  Cook?  Should  not  Fara- 
day be  included,  and  James  Clerk  Max- 
well, who  the  Astronomer  Royal  rates 
above  Faraday?  The  list  of  deserving 
candidates  is  so  long  that  Sproafs  ave- 
nue might  easily  stretch  as  far  as  the 
site  of  Crystal  Palace  (and  what  about 
Paxton?).  So  fecund  could  the  specula- 
tion become  that  Mr  Sproat’s  wheeze 
might  well  in  the  next  few  weeks  (and 
here  perhaps  is  the  greatest  advantage 
of  all)  create  an  alternative  talking 
point  to  the  gxnxrxl  xlxctxxn. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


ofthe&jn'0*6  IDemon@labour.co.uk 


I WONDER  IT  the  Son’s  sup- 
port of  Labour  may  be  even 
less  principled  than  Catherine 
Bennett  suggests  (Prodigal  Sun 
gives  fatted  calf  to  Blair, 
March  19).  Are  Rupert  Mur- 
doch and  Stuart  Higgins  more 
concerned  about  the  outcome 
of  the  leadership  contest  that 
will  follow  an  election  defeat? 
A Labour  win  will  give  the 
Thatcherites  the  opportunity 
to  re-establish  themselves  in 
time  to  win  the  next  election. 
Simon  McKeown. 

10  Murdoch  House, 

Moodkee  Street, 

London  SE16 1BJ. 

I PREDICT  the  Sun  will  again 
try  to  win  it  for  Major  and  it 
win  succeed.  When,  about  10 
days  before  polling,  the  paper 
declares  that  it  has  changed  its 
mind,  there  will  be  massive 
coverage  for  this  and  a wide- 
spread view  among  its  readers 
that  a fair-minded  paper  has 
considered  the  issues  and  cho- 
sen to  bade  Major. 

Peter  Burke. 

16  Berkeley  Avenue, 
Nottingham  NG3  5BU. 

\ A /HAT  an  advertising  scoop 
V Vfbr  the  Sun.  From  the 
Guardian  alone  it  has  received 
a hunt-page  story;  a leader;  a 
commentary;  a mention  from 
David  McKie  and  cartoons  by 
Austin  and  Bell.  Murdoch 
must  be  laughing  all  the  way 
to  Wappizzg. 

S Treheame. 

24  Queensway, 

Didcot,  Oxon  0X11 8LZ. 


In  short 

AM  OWEN  asks:  where 
#%have  all  the  humans  at 
the  UK  Passport  Agency  gone 
(Letters,  March  20)?  We’re 
still  here  — we  have  as  many 
switchboard  operators  as  pre- 
viously. but  we  have  added 
the  automated  menu  system 
to  provide  answers  to  routine 
enquiries  round-the-clock. 
Our  operators  handle  the 
tricky  questions  — more  than 
two  million  a year. 

We  are  working  with  our 
telephone  supplier  to  make 
the  messages  and  menu 
quicker  and  clearer. 

David  Gatenby. 

Chief  Executive, 

UK  Passport  Agency, 

Clive  House, 

70-78  Petty  France, 

London  SWlH  9HD. 

WE  ONLY  endorse  the  out- 
ing of  MPs  who  publicly 
vote  far  anti-gay  discrimin- 
ation while  privately  having 
gay  sex  (March  11).  These 
two-faced,  homophobic  MPs 
are  frur  game  for  exposure; 
those  who  are  merely  closeted 
are  not 

Peter  TatchelL 
OutRage!, 

London  WIV3RR 

CJEBASTIAN  Faulks  (Let- 
wters,  March  20)  is  not  the 
only  person  to  have  had  a 
run-in  with  a spellchecker.  I 
had  no  sooner  typed  the  name 
E Annie  Pro  ulx  when  the 
machine  suggested  that  I 
really  meant  E Annie  Prolix 
— after  which  there  seemed 
nothing  mare  to  say.  As  for 
the  author  of  Hawksmoor, 
can  one  improve  upon  the  ma- 
chine-driven alias  of  Peter 
Awkward? 

Christopher  Hawtree. 

53  Westhburne  Street, 

Hove,  Sussex  BN3  5PF. 

Regarding  food  safety, 
only  last  week  in  my  sales 
job  at  a saw  manufacturing 
company,  I was  asked  to 
quote  for  10  blades  for  "cut- 
ting meat  and  bone".  I ex- 
plained that  we  didn’t  make 
stainless  steel  blades.  No  mat- 
ter, I was  told,  stainless  steel 
saws  were  too  dear  anyway. 
How  do  these  people  get  away 
with  it? 

Hazel  Kingston. 

25  Gildingswells  Road. 
Woodsetts, 

Worksop, 

Notts  S8l  8QE. 


IF  anything  has  convinced 
me  that  whichever  party 
achieves  power  we  are  in 
for  more  of  toe  same  over  the 
next  five  years,  it  is  the  report 
that  the  Labour  Party  intends 
to  dissipate  scarce  resources 
by  advocating  twhnireii  gim- 
micry  in  schools  (All  pupils  to 
be  given  e-mail  addresses 
under  Blair  plan,  March  20). 

I’m  afraid  that  I find  it  all 
too  believable  that  politicians 
are  willing  to  use  substantial 
sums  of  public  money  and 
commit  considerable  teacher 
time  promoting  IT  — giving 
students  access  to  the  world 
of  trivia,  irrelevance,  and  il- 
literacy which  largely  charac- 
terises the  Internet  — in  pref- 
erence to  arguably  more  cost- 
effective  forms  of  education. 

As  for  tax  breaks  to  buy 
computers,  many  teachers 
and  pupils  already  have  ac- 
cess to  computers  at  home, 
except  that  they  are  almost  al- 
ways incompatible  with  those 
which  the  educational  world 
has  chosen  to  use. 


It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  Messrs  Blair  and 
Blanket!  Intend  to  resolve 
this  issue. 

Michael  Prewett. 

62  Delane  Drive, 

Wlnnersh. 

Berks  RG415AT. 

HOORAY,  what  vision: 
Tony  Blair  is  going  to 
give  all  our  schoolchildren  an 
e-mail  address.  Then,  like 
myself,  nine-year-olds  can  be 
welcomed  each  morning  by  40 
to  50  time-consuming,  and 
often  irrelevant,  electronic 
messages. 

As  a Labour  Party  member 
(albeit  from  a recently  sus- 
pended CLP,  Leeds  North 
East),  may  I ask  Tony  to  tem- 
porarily curb  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  information  super- 
highway and  any  deals  with 
Rupert  Murdoch  or  BT. 

He  might  then  find  time  to 
concentrate  on  what  my  local 
schools  desperately  need  — 
money  to  replace  rotten  win- 
dows. leaking  roofs,  old 


equipment  etc.  But  that’s  not 
such  a good  soundbite,  is  it? 
And  it  might  even  mean  rais- 
ing income  taxes. 

Des  McLernon. 

Dept  of  Electronic  and 
Electrical  Engineering, 
University  of  Leeds, 

Leeds  LS29JT. 

SO  Tony  Blair  wants 
schoolchildren  to  have 
their  own  e-mail  addresses  to 
"improve  the  communication 
process”.  Is  there  any  chance 
that  Mr  Blair  and  his  col- 
leagues may  also  have  e-mall 
addresses  so  that  we  can  com- 
municate quickly  and 
directly  with  them? 

At  present  it  is  possible  to 
contact  24  out  of  650  members 
by  e-mail.  A proposal  to  give 
access  to  all  Members  of  Par- 
liament has  been  turned 
down. 

What  are  they  afraid  of? 
Ken  Forman. 

18  Femdale  Avenue, 
Whitefield. 

Manchester  M45  7QF. 


RCirtT.YbiS  Twto/  OFF 
For  SE^G  ahu-Social/ 


Train  them  to  be  child-friendly 


(WAS  horrified  to  read  (Let- 
ters, March  19)  that  Ms  H 
Johnson  had  been  asked  to  get 
off  the  Rugby-to-London  train 
because  she  was  breast-feed- 
ing. While  I have  not  had  such 
an  experience,  I am  aware  at 
times  of  hostility  from  other 
passengers.  I am  sure  others 
also  share  my  dilemma  about 
whether  to  change  a nappy  in 
a tiny  toilet  or  on  a table  in 
full  view  of  strangers. 

When  will  there  be  chang- 
ing tables  in  trains,  as  there 
are  in  planes?  And  how  about 
special  carriages  for  parents 
with  children  where  mothers 
can  breastfeed  in  a friendly 
environment,  children  can 
play  with  other  children  and 
passengers  who  don't  want  to 
be  bothered  by  children  need 
not  be? 

Julia  NelkL 
Seymour  Terrace, 

Liverpool  LI- 
THE passengers  who  ob- 
I jected  to  Ms  Johnson 
breast-feeding  should  have 
queued  up  to  thank  her  in- 


stead. If  every  mother  in  Brit- 
ain breast-fed,  we  tax-payers 
would  save  £35  million  a year. 
That  is  the  amount  of  money 
we  spend  on  hospital  care  for 
tiny  children  suffering  from 
gas tro- enteritis  caused  by 
bottle  feeding. 

So  if  you  can’t  stomach  a lit- 
tle embarrassment,  try  lock- 
ing elsewhere  — count  your 
money  perhaps  and  work  out 
how  much  this  individual 
breastfeeding  mother  is  sav- 
ing you. 

R O’Leary. 

9 The  Paddocks, 

Burwell,  Cambridge  CBS 
OHQ. 

\ A /OMEN  don’t  have  breasts 
V V to  feed  babies,  Ms  John- 
son. They  have  breasts  to  ad- 
vertise care,  aperitifs,  etc.  I 
suggest  that  the  next  time  you 
are  travelling  with  your  baby, 
you  try  a microwaved  meat 
pie  and  a can  of  lager. 

Janette  Schofield. 

Dr  Hafineister-Str  18, 

85764  Oberschleissheim, 
Germany. 


An  account  from  Harrods 


Allegations  of  anti-Sem- 
itism are  easy  to  make 
and  never  less  than  emotive 
(Wheen's  World,  March  19). 
In  Francis  Wheen's  percep- 
tive critique  of  the  report  by 
Sir  Gordon  Downey,  Parlia- 
mentary Commissioner  for 
Standards,  on  the  complaint 
by  Mohamed  AI  Fayed 
against  Michael  Howard,  he 
quotes  a letter  sent  by  the 
Home  Secretary  to  Sir  Gor- 
don. Mr  Howard  recounts 
how  he  was  telephoned  by  his 
cousin,  Harry  Landy,  deputy 
chairman  of  a La  nr  ho  com- 
pany, who  alleged  that  Mr  Al 
Fayed  was  an  anti-semite  and 
should  therefore  be  disquali- 
fied as  a company  director. 

Leaving  aside  the  feet  that 
Egyptians  are  just  as  Semitic 
as  their  Jewish  cousins,  the 
charge  is  a bogus  one.  When 
Mr  Al  Fayed  grew  up  in  Alex- 
andria, the  city  had  a large 
Jewish  population  and  lus 
friends  were  of  all  religions. 
Mr  Al  Fayed  has  never  dis- 
criminated against  any  man 
on  grounds  of  race  or  religion 
and  has  traded  fairly  with  alL 
His  companies  have  Jewish 
suppliers,  staff,  directors. 


lawyers,  accountants  and  cus- 
tomers. I am  not  aware  that 
any  credible  allegation  of 
antl-sexnitism  has  been  made 
against  Mr  Al  Fayed. 

Is  it  not  possible  that 
Michael  Howard,  in  admit- 
ting to  being  lobbied  by  a rel- 
ative against  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  conduct  of 
ministers,  might  seek  to  de- 
flect criticism  of  his  failure  to 
declare  that  approach  by  rais- 
ing the  spectre  of  anti- 
semitism? 

Is  it  believable  that,  receiv- 
ing a call  from  his  cousin  out 
of  the  blue  about  Lonrho’s 
grievance  against  Mr  Al 
Fayed,  ail  they  would  talk 
about  was  alleged  anti- 
semitism? 

Michael  Cole. 

Director  of  Public  Affairs. 
Harrods. 

87/135  Brampton  Road. 
London  SWix  7XL. 


We  do  not  publish  lottors  whoro 
only  an  e-mail  address  is 
supplied;  please  include  a full 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters;  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear.  We  rogrot  wo 
cannot  acknowledge  letters. 


Faith  divided 

JULIA  Pascal  (Faith  heal- 
ing, March  19)  is  correct  in 
her  analysis  of  the  divisions 
confronting  British  Jewry, 
but  wrong  to  draw  compar- 
isons between  Liberal  Juda- 
ism and  the  ultra -conserv- 
ative United  Synagogue,  and 
the  British  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches. 

Whereas  the  two  Christian 
organisations  enjoy  some 
mutual  respect  and  the  pros- 
pect of  ecumenical  union,  the 
United  Synagogue  remains 
wedded  to  antldehnnsn  modes 
of  worship  and  its  intrans- 
igence in  refusing  to  recognise 
the  Liberal  Senior  Rabbi  and 
accept  change  can  only  serve 
to  ensure  that  British  Jewry 
continues  to  decline. 

Andrew  Dale. 

83  Ayresome  Park  Road, 
Middlesbrough  TS5  6AS. 

lAffHEN  he  went  into  the 
VW concentration  camp, 
Rabbi  Hugo  Gryn  should  have 
explained  he  wasn’t  really  a 
Jew.  Hugo  Gryn  deserved  bet- 
ter from  the  Orthodox  Jewish 
community.  Perhaps  Dr 
Sacks  should  have  consulted 
the  Lord  Chancellor  about 
what  to  do  when  attendance 
at  a funeral  interferes  with 
dogma.  Lord  Mackay 
attended  his  friend's  funeral 
and  showed  a robust  morality 
that  can  be  understood  by 
everyone  without  recourse  to 
encoded  languages. 

Leon  Kreitzman. 

85  Rodenhurst  Road, 

London  $W4  8AF. 


A Country  Diary 


Windfall  tax 
won’t  work 

WHILST  welcoming 

Labour's  announcement 
of  the  creation  of  a Minister 
for  Jobs  (Blair  to  act  on  dole 
queues,  March  19\  I have 
grave  doubts  about  using  n 
windfall  tax  to  give  employers 
tax  rebates  to  take  on  250,000 
young  and  long-term  unem- 
ployed. 

A large  proportion  of  them 
may  get  rid  of  other  employ- 
ees to  reduce  their  costs  by 
taking  on  these  unemployed. 
What  is  required  Is  the  cre- 
ation of  new  jobs  by  encour- 
aging much  needed  improve- 
ments and  renewal  In  the 
privatised  and  public  utili- 
ties, in  housing,  educational 
facilities  and  public 
transport. 

With  fae  right  incentives 
much  of  this  can  be  done  by 
the  private  sector. 

Bill  Learn 

16c  Eversley  Road* 

Surbiton  KTS8BG. 

YOUR  leader  (March  20) 
cites  the  Government's 
unemployment  statistics  as  if 
they  represented  the  true  sit- 
uation. You  know  that  these 
figures  ore  rigged. 

You  complain  the  Govern- 
ment does  nothing  about  un- 
employment, You  are  wrong 
— they  encourage  it  in  the 
supposed  interest  of  economic 
efficiency  and  then  seek  to 
humiliate  the  victims  with 
the  Jobseeker’s  application 
form.  Are  you  ever  going  to 
wake  up  to  the  truth  that  the 
workforce  is  the  only  wealth- 
creating  asset  we  possess  and 
that  they  are  not,  as  the 
Tories  appear  to  believe,  an 
economic  liability? 

G L Samson. 

8 Preston  Road, 

Abingdon. 

Oxon  0X14  5LB. 

(CANNOT  help  but  be 
I amazed  at  the  lengths  the 
Government  will  go  to  in  try- 
ing to  convince  us  that  they 
are  getting  us  all  into  work. 
They  boast  that  the  number 
claiming  the  Jobseeker’s 
Allowance  has  fallen,  neglect- 
ing to  mention  that  it  is  partly 
a result  of  recent  rule 
changes,  as  I found  this  week. 

I do  not  yet  have  a job  or 
income  and  am  available  for 
interviews,  but  cannot  claim 
the  Jobseekers'  Allowance. 
Why?  Because  I am  doing 
some  unpaid  work  experience 
in  publishing,  my  chosen 
career,  which  will  make  me 
more  employable. 

If  I was  sitting  at  home 
doing  nothing,  I would  get  the 
full  amount 
Sophie  Wills. 

48  Parklands  Drive, 
Chelmsford, 

Essex  CMl  7SP. 


SHROPSHIRE:  Between 

Aqualate  Mere  and  Weavers 
Hill  on  the  Stafford  road,  high 
above  the  fields  and  scattered 
woods,  the  dark  form  of  a 
buzzard  circles.  Slowly  recov- 
ering from  intense  persecu- 
tion, there  were  at  least  12.000 
pairs  of  buzzards  in  the  UK  In 
1983  and  in  the  last  decade 
they  have  begun  to  reclaim 
their  traditional  ranges. 

As  the  buzzards  once  again 
soar  across  Britain's  skies, 
how  lies  the  land  beneath 
them?  This  land  the  buzzard 
spies  may  be  very  different 
from  the  land  where  its  ances- 
tors were  persecuted  ami 
driven  from,  but  this  one  Is 
staking  Us  claim.  It  soars  and 
swoops  above  the  fields,  dis- 
playing its  territorial  rights. 
The  sun  is  rising  above  the 
buzzard  heartland  of  the  west- 
ern hlUs  and  with  a long, 
thrilling  mew  the  bird  dives 
earthward. 

The  dark  wings  spread 
wide  to  reveal  the  copper, 
bronze,  gold  and  rich  brown 
plumage,  firing  through  the 
dawn  of  a spring  sky.  The 
buzzard's  sky-dance  marks 
the  long  miles  of  its  world. 


From  hundreds  of  feet  in  the 
sky,  down  to  the  trees  and 
gateposts,  this  eye  and  wing, 
beak  and  talon,  cut  through 
the  air  in  an  act  of  defiance. 
Today  the  buzzard  is  not 
hunting,  today  it  Is  proclaim- 
ing. warning,  daring. 

And  what  of  the  uuid?  This 
is  the  green  and  pleasant  land 
where  the  tragedy  of  BSE  Is 
being  played  out 

This  Is  the  agribusiness 
shop-floor,  with  bigger  farms, 
bigger  machines  and  bigger 
subsidies:  whore  familiar  fea- 
tures which  stitched  the  old 
countryside  together  have 
vanished. 

This  la  the  Arcadia  where 
changes  In  agricultural  prac- 
tice and  the  ose  of  chemicals 
have  caused  the  populations 
of  wild  animals  and  plants 
nnce  common  to  crash. 

Can  we  not  be  inspired  by 
these  birds  to  dety  the  land- 
owners, business  Interests 
and  Insensitive  governance 
which  wreak  sa  much  havoc 
and  destruction  in  the  coun- 
tryside? Perhaps  we  can  take 
heart  from  the  buzzard's 
wildness. 

PAUL  SVANS 
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COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Dan  Atkinson 


EVERY  time  it  ratas 
over  Tory  HQin  Smith 
Square,  it  rains  hig  bar 
immsfiromheavexirforget 
the  opinion-poll  drizzle, 
dock  instead  the  money- 


O-i 


fA. 


way.  Election  time  is  the 


yes  sir,  for  the  media, 
following  the  soapbox  costs  a 
lot  more  than  washing  pow- 
der. Clock  a cheque  dated 

Mtmday,  payable  to  “the  Con- 
servative Party  Ceaitral 
Ofilce”  from  “Independent 
Television  News  Ltd”,  ax 
thou*,  friends,  for  seats 
aboard  Honest  John's  battle 
convoy.  A snip;  we  hear  the 
box-wallahs  are  being 


for  equivalent  “facilities”  on 
the  Blair  bandwagon. 


BUT  we  wouldn't  pay 
eightpencefOr  the  priv- 
ilege of  taking  Peter 
TatcheU’s  are-yoo^ay?  test, 
currently  being  offered  to  20  1 
MPs  who  voted  No  in  the  1994 
equal-age-ofconsent  debate. 
Tatchellandhis  OutRagel 

baddies  are  offering  to  wire 
up  the  horn  members*  more 
sensitive  parts  and  measure 
response  (If  any)  to  the  sort  of 

books  they  don't  sell  in  Ham- 

Brick,  Sweet  & Maxwell  Sup- 
pose one  were  to  pass  the  test 
bntfency,  later  in  life,  a walk 

an  the  wild  side  with  PT  and 
friends?  Tatchell’s  “plethys- 
mograph’*  (don't  ask)  would 
brand  you  a breeder  fbr  the 
rest  of  your  days. 


ODERN mysteries  (l)r. 
Just  what  is  the  Euro- 
pean Movement 
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; and  hs  value,  is  that  unassail- 
, able  confidence.  What  defines 
Major’s  new  middle  class  is  its 
absence. 

“Wall,  we're  much  better  off 
than  my  parents  were,”  begins 
a tidily  dressed  woman  in  a 
wine  bar.  "I  suppose.  But  then, 

1 worry  about  the  house.  And 
we're  worried  about  bow  to 
pay  far  the  children's  educa- . 
Don."  She  drops  her  voice.  “A 
friend  of  mine,  her  son 
dropped  out  of  college  last 
year.  In  terrible  debt  Terri- 
ble.” She  pinches  her  lips. 


Stripped  and 
prepared  for 
inaction 


THE  owner  of  a sports 
car  showroom  nearby 
has  class  antennae 
honed  more  sharply 
than  a Jane  Austen  dowager. 
“What  rve  got  to  watch  out  for, 
see."  says  Malcolm,  “is  the 
mince  meat  mortgage  lot  You 
know,  they  pretend  they're 


Empty  promises  of  a 
classless  warrior 


to.  He  admits,  when  “Lord 
son  they  know  who  has  mar-  Blah-Blah  comes  in  here,  you 


ried  into  a different  “station”,  sort  of  feel  like  you've  got  to  do 
or  "level",  or  “standing”.  something  more  for  him.  You 
As  a great  Tory  era  draws  to  just  think  of  the  status/' 
a dose,  many  of  its  conceits  If  you  talk  to  people  i 
now  exposed,  one  grand  lie  the  town  about  class,  ir 
somehow  survives;  the  notion  many  euphemisms,  tl 


dozen  worthless  shares,  he 
thinks,  "TheyTl  forget  about 
all  that  if  I take  off  my 
jacket”. 

So  the  comments  get  dafter 
by  the  day.  The  Wirral  by* 
election  produced:  “The  pho- 
ney war  is  over”,  like  a boy 
who  keeps  getting  bawled  In 
cricket  and  each  time  says, 
■•Right,  that's  it  From  now  on 
I'm  playing  properly”.  After 
know,  thev  pretend  they’re  'dorU'  Qtr* r*l  the  general  election,  Malor 

posher  than  you.  but  they’ve  lwiai  ^ wiu  shout  -*j  wasn't  ready”. 

got  mince  meat  on  the  table  for  And  fancy  saying.  “I'm 

Sunday  roast  'cause  they've  ■ ow  we  know  what  Ma-  looking  forward  to  the  elec- 
got  a bloody  great  mortgage."  Major's  going  to  do  after  tion;  it  will  be  gruelling  but  it 
Malcolm  himself  has  a big  Iwthe  election.  The  clue  will  also  be  Am,"  when  you've 
mortgage  — his  dad’s  financial  was  the  way  he  suddenly  deliberately  delayed  it  to  the 

company  got  “taken  out”  in  stood  up  in  front  of  those  last  possible  moment.  Or  has 

the  recession,  and  Malcolm  schoolkids,  and  for  no  oppar-  he  been  sitting  there  for  the 
wonders  what  dass  he  belongs  ent  reason  said:  “I  think  111  last  two  years  thinking,  "I 
to.  He  admits,  when  "Lord  take  off  my  jacket”.  He's  go-  wish  someone  would  hurry 
Blah-Blah  comes  in  here,  you  mg  to  be  a pom  star.  up  and  call  the  election.'' 

sort  of  feel  like  you've  got  to  do  By  the  time  of  the  televised  The  ••fUn"  comment  Is  rem- 
something  more  for  him.  You  debate,  he'll  have  perfected  iniscent  of  when  Louis  XVI, 
just  think  of  the  status.”  the  art  of  gratuitously  un-  having  been  caught  trying  to 

If  you  talk  to  people  around  dressing,  so  his  reply  to:  "Can  escape  to  Austria  during  the 
the  town  about  dass,  in  all  its  you  confirm  that  VAT  will  French  Revolution,  was 
many  euphemisms,  there  Is  not  be  extended  to  food  prod-  returned  to  Paris  and  an- 
only  one  constant  in  all  the  ucts1/",  will  be:  “My  word,  it’s  nounced,  Tm  glad  to  be  bock 


mortgage-— his  dad’s  financial  was  the  way  he  suddenly 
company  got  “taken  out”  in  stood  up  in  front  of  those 
the  recession,  and  Malcolm  schoolkids,  and  for  no  oppar- 
wonders  what  dass  he  belongs  ent  reason  said:  “I  think  111 
to.  He  admits,  when  "Lord  take  off  my  jacket”.  He's  go- 


ing to  be  a pom  star. 

By  the  time  of  the  televised 
debate,  he'll  have  perfected 
the  art  of  gratuitously  un- 


IT  you  talk  to  people  around  dressing,  so  his  reply  to:  "Can 
the  town  about  dass.  In  all  its  you  confirm  that  VAT  will 


many  euphemisms,  there  Is  not  be  extended  to  food  prod- 


that  our  dass- bound  society  only  one  constant  in  all  the  ucts1.'",  will  be:  “My  word,  it’s  nounced,  'Tm  glad  to  be  bach 
has  burst  into  a thriDingly  conversations:  withering  con-  hot  in  here  Mr  Dimbleby.  I'd  amongst  my  people,”  a posi 


. notion  — despite  the  inconve- 

references  to  tabloid  readers  slang  clattering  forth,  and  a nient  fact  that  all  Major's 
on  Acacia  Avenue  and  down  view  about  everybody.  A bit  of  favourite  policies  have  the 
the  Dog  and  Dude.  What  can  money  would  never  turn  him  exact  opposite  effect.  A gram- 
be  have  meant?  Could  he  have  into  a “'oorah  ’enry”,  people  mar  school  in  every  town 


fluid  free-for-alL  It  is  a popular  tempt  for  those  "bettering  better  take  off  my  trousers”. 


themselves”,  thinking  “they've  Maybe  the  jacket  stunt  is 
got  above  where  they  come  just  port  of  the  mnn-af-the- 
from"  or  “putting  on  airs  and  people  strategy,  in  which  case 


been  using  Shorthand  for  dass  bom  with  a silver  spoon  in  by  definition,  only  reintroduce  warm  beer  and  cricket  Major 
— Basingstoke  builder  doing  their  mouth  have  it  easy,  and  the  old  u-plus  faultline;  as-  yearns  so  wistfully  for.  Yet  it  Is 
all  right  for  himself^  Barking  if  any  of  his  family  went  out  slsfed  pinfmg  are  a tempting  voiced  as  much,  if  not  more, 
builder  doing  not  so  all  right  — with  a snotty  nose  type,  there'd  Illusion  of  classlessness  (a  fac-  from  the  town's  mince  meat 
with  all  the  Soho  certainty  of  be  trouble.  The  Guardian  Is  tory  worker's  son  at  Eton!  mortgage  folk  as  it  is  by  its  Sir 


tively  Majoresque  illogical 
lie.  Mnybe  he  also  said,  "I’m 
looking  forward  to  the  execu- 
tion. it  will  be  gruelling  but  it 
will  also  be  fun.” 

The  similarities  run  deeper 


all  right  for  himself,  Barking  if  any  of  his  family  went  out 
builder  doing  not  so  all  right—  with  a snotty  nose  type,  there'd 


graces”  — expressions  more  his  next  move  will  be  to  get  will  also  be  fun.” 
tunelessly  English  than  an  the  himself  a job  as  a fishmonger.  The  similarities  run  deeper 
warm  beer  and  cricket  Major  Journalists  jostling  round  his  though.  Louis  was  also  com- 
yearns  so  wistfully  for.  Yet  it  Is  stall  wUl  be  asking  how  he  pletcly  unaware  of  why  he 
voiced  as  much,  if  not  more,  responds  to  Labour's  plans  was  hated,  to  the  extent  that 
from  the  town's  mince  meat  for  the  constitution,  and  he'll  on  the  day  of  the  storming  of 


from  the  town's  mince  meat 


___  Surely  not  For  tf  John  was  not  dass.  “Ordinary.  Just  ordi- 

cSSSSaSSSafen"  Decca  Aitkenhead  ^^^neer,of  * shinin«  ** sjys011?  yqI- 

(viee^nairman feter -yalco  future  where  class  is  a non-  imteers  the  word  class  , but 

ManneFson)  doing  with  the  sense,  and  all  Brixton  Boys  it’s  very  deer  to  him  who 

£150.000 of  taxpayers'  money  ■ N THE  scrag-end  days  of  a make  good,  then,  well,  what  everyone  is:  “ordinary”,  “brief 

it  palmed  from  the  Brussels  I soured  relationship,  its  dis-  was  the  point  of  him?  case  and  fflofiax”.  and  ‘"nnrav 


an  eighties  ad  exec?  Could  the  definitely  a “posh  paper”.  But  Marvellous f)  which  rot  the  Bufton  Tuftons;  Middle  Eng- 
promise  have  been  hollow?  he  doesn't  say  he’s  working  foundations  of  comprehensive  land's  insecurity,  of  which  we 


mortgage  folk  as  it  is  by  its  Sir  answer:  "Oil  I don't  trouble 
Bufton  Tuftons;  Middle  Eng-  meself  with  nil  that  political 


education  until  it  crumples 
into  nothing.  And  to  promote 


unteers  the  word  “dass”,  but  private  healthcare  and  pen- 

sense,  and  all . Brixton  Boys  it’s  very  clear  to  him  who  sions  Is  to  betray  the  one  post- 

N THE  scrag-end  days  of  a make  good,  then,  well  what  everyone  is:  “ordinary”,  “brief  war  dream  that  needn't 

soured  relationship,  its  dis-  was  the  point  of  him?  case  and  fflofiax4’,  and  ‘"ooray  dictate  from  cradle  to  grave, 

appointments  too  many  to  Perhaps  Dogs  and  Ducks  and  'enzy”.  What  Major  meant  was  not  a 


hear  so  much,  is  not  just  a 
matter  of  how  to  pay  Emily's 


whatnot  they're  all  the  same 
as  for  as  I'm  concerned.  1 tell 
you  what  I have  got  though. 


commisskm,  plus  quarter  of  a 
nriftian  courtesy  ofDavid 
Satasbnry  and  an  undis- 
closed drop  from  oofiln-aail 

giant  RAT?  Not  paying  Tube 
fores,  that’s  fbr  sure.  One 
“passionate  European”,  has 
just  been  asked  to  fly  the  ED 
flag  at  a debate  in  an  East  End 
secondary  schooL  Our  man,  a 
self-employed  Middlesex  resir 
dent,  asked  not  fbr  a fee  bat 
merely  for  travel  costs.  The 
movement  replied  that  the 
school  did  not  have  fimds 
available  for  such  things — 
he  said  he  had  meant  the 
movement  ought  to  shuuL the 
fare.  Do  what,  mon  vieux? 

Europa  should  cocoa. 


X-RATED  election  news 
round-up.  Harrow 
West  Tories  are  leav- 
ingno  stone  unturned/ with 
begging  letters  fired  off  in  all 
directions  by  the  committee 
to  re-elect  Robert  Hughes; 
lucky  recipients  included  Al- 
bert Toms,  alias  Keith  Toms, 
1983 Labour  candidate . . . 
free  Referendum  Party  video 
proves  unplayable  an  domes- 
tic  machine . . . John 
O'Brien,  franchising  director 
“regulating”  the  Rock  Island 
line  that  is  Private  Rafi. 
rehearsed — methodatyie — 
with  Ms  stafftor  a grilling  an 
Wednesday  In  front  of  the 
Commons  transport  ccanmit- 
tee,  only  to  have  the  meet 
cancelled  by  Tories  keen  to 
keep  South-West  Trains  and 

nthw  nannnnhnU  NmuRr- 

presses  oat  of  the  headlines 
. . . Meanwhile,  a friendly 
quay  to  Labour  HQ  asking 
for  the  name  and  number  of 
“someone  dealing  with  ad- 
vertising" met  the  response 
that  snch  information  was 
confidential  (Paranoid? 
What?  Us?). 


school  fees,  but  a question  of  lovely  bit  of  mackerel  come  in 


soured  relationship,  its  dis-  was  the  point  of  him? 


appointments  too  many  to  I Perhaps  Tlngu  and  Div-fre  and 


dictate  from  cradle  to  grave. 
What  Major  meant  was  not  a 


who  they  think  they  are. 
When  the  Tories  lose  office. 


fresh,  there  you  go  me  ol‘ 
darling,  give  the  ol'  man  a 


I name,  it  might  seem  churl-  Acacias  were  just  a slip  of  the  So  perhaps  what  Major  classless  society,  but  one  the  shaky  muddle  in  its  place 

ish  to  drag  up  a romantic  tongue.  Perhaps  the  streets  of  meant  was.  we  would  still  have  where  we  are  all  middle  class,  even  enjoy  the  curious  suste- 

promise  made  on  the  first  date  Brixton  are  paved  with  future  classes  (called  something  else)  All  except  an  ugly  little  under-  nance  of  the  old  ciacc  arc  hi  tec - 

all  those  years  ago.  It's  not  as  if  prime  ministers.  Perhaps  we  but  could  hop  between  thren  class,  to  keep  wages  down  and  Hire.  The  “new*  middle  class” 


they  will  not  leave  behind  a treat,  or  you  can  come  and 
classless  society,  but  nor  will  give  me  a treat  if  you'd 


we're  short  on  reasons  to 
dump  poor  John  Major;  his 


really  are  a classless  society  like  buses.  In  a pub  down  the 


dump  poor  John  Major;  his  now  — so  classless,  in  feet,  street  is  Graeme,  a scruffy 
mates  are  a nightmare  and  his  that  we  forgot  all  about  the  man  in  tracksuit  bottoms, 
old  flame  was  forever  hanging  promise  b«c»n»«e  the  phrase  no  who.  it  turns  out,  left  school  at 
around  ranging  trouble.  But  he  longer  means  anything.  The  16,  but  is  now  — an  accoun- 


dass,  to  keep  wages  down  and 
workers  quiet 


tore.  The  “new  middle  class” 


rather,  waaa  haaaa  haaaa.  ta 
ra  love”. 

The  final  Conservative 
broadcast  will  feature  Major 


have  inherited  none  of  the  old  showing  Brian  Mnwhinncy 


around  causing  trouble.  But  he  longer  means  anything  The 
seemed  a nice  enough  bloke  at  Labour  Party  doesn’t  talk 
first  — and  then  there  was  the  about  class  any  more,  and  is  as 
charming  business  of  that  likely  to  mention  the  word  in 
promise.  “I,"  he  flourished,  the  next  six  weeks  as  to  rub  its 


tant!  Just  like  our  John!  Only, 
he  says  he  can  only  do  his  job 
because  his  clients  are  all 
builders;  he  could  as  soon 


R 


middle  class  confidence,  worth  how  to  fill  in  a betting  slip, 
OYAL  Tunbridge  more  than  all  the  shares  and  and  two  days  before  the  elec- 
Wefls  is  a better  place  second  homes  and  Ford  Sier-  tion  the  Tories  will  hold  a 
to  go  looking  fbr  the  ras.  but  they  have  also  been  sing-song  in  Sheffield,  with 
middle  class,  only  robbed  of  their  old  working  Major  leading  the  okey-cokey 
i will  find  two  of  them,  class  identity.  and  Norma  cackling  in  a 


I m.  middle  class,  only 
here,  you  will  fold  two  of  them. 
There  is  the  bid  middle  dass  of 
cello  lessons  and  ponies  and 


class  identity.  and  Norma  cackling  in  a 

A confusion  over  the  signifi-  high-pitched  shriek  because 
ers  of  class  is  not  the  same  as  someone  said  “knob". 


“am  going  to  buQd  you  a ‘class-  hands  and  crow  about  squeez-  work  in  the  City  as.  wen.  be  opera  and  damned  good  confusion  over  its  significance.  Fbr  some  reason,  commen 


less  society’ 

As  we've  came  to  wonder 


tog  the  rich. 


Prime  Minister.  Nearby  is  a schools,  whose  members  might  John  Major  knows  this  all  too  tators  keep  telling  us  that 


There  is  a great  danger  of  slightly  dilapidated,  elderly  foil  on  hard  times,  but  could  welL  He  was  lying  when  he  Major  is  "at  his  best 


how  much  (tf  a good  bloke  our  mistaking  the  ridding  of  the  Scotsman;  “Tm  middle  class; 
John  really  is,  and  grown  word  for  the  ridding  of  the  bom  that  way.  Parents  were 


never  foil  down  a dass  notch. 
“There's  thousands  of  them 


promised  a classless  society  — performing  this  sort  of  stunt, 
but  be  was  lying,  too.  when  he  apparently  unaware  that  to 


weary  of  being  let  down,  ex- 1 thing.  If  you  went  to  Brixton  I wealthy  formers.  That's  me  far  I with  buggeraQ  money  here,”  I promised  that  class  did  not  most  people  it  appears  as  a 


travagant  honeymoon  gestures  this  week,  you  would  have  met  life.”  HeU  mix  with  anyone,  he  growls  a builder  — successful, 
have  been  all  but  forgotten,  the  king  of  class  cliches  — will — except  “the  rough  stuff  sleek,  wealthier  than  most  — 
But  stiff  it  came  as  something  Georgie,  a fruit  and  veg  stall-  I was  never  brought  up  that  “but  they  still  look  down  their 


sleek,  wealthier  than  most  — - Boy  made  good  — an  example 
“but  they  still  look  down  their  to  us  all  — spent,  as  we  know. 


matter  to  him.  The  Brixton  complete  farce,  as  obvious 
Boy  made  good  — an  example  and  unconvincing  as  when  a 


of  a surprise  this  week  to  hear  bolder,  Brixton  bom  and  bred,  way,  you  see.”  Nobody  to  the  noses  at  the  rest  of  us.”  What  maybe  18  months  of  his  life  in 
our  classless  warrior  toss  out  with  a confetti  of  rhyming  pub  can  think  of  a stogie  per-  defines  the  old  middle  dass,  Brixton- 


Despite  all  the  hype  about  drugs,  a new  report  reveals  alcohol  addiction  in  Britain 
to  be  a far  greater  problem.  Malcolm  Dean  examines  the  damning  evidence 

Haunted  by  the  spirits 


headmaster  in  an  assembly  Sweeney." 
says;  “Like  you,  I enjoy  danc-  Even  this  week  an  article  in 
tog  along  to  the  pop  group  the  London  Evening  Standard 
Oasis".  Or  when  some  daft  said,  “Clearly  Labour's  lead 
Anglican  on  Thought  For  The  won’t  stay  at  24  per  cent,  but 
Day  says:  “Last  night  I got  it  could  well  end  up  at  half 
very  excited  watching  Man-  that  ..."  What  scientific 
Chester  United’s  nil-nil  draw  method  led  to  half?  Why  not 
with  Oporto.  But  when  Ryan  three  fifths  or  seventeen 
Giggs  was  judged  to  be  off-  fortieths? 
side,  it  reminded  me  of  when  Then  there’s  the  announce- 
Jesus  said  unto  Nathanael,  ments  like:  "Good  news  for 
“Angels  shall  descend  upon  John  Major  as  inflation  foils 


was  hated,  to  the  extent  that 
on  the  day  of  the  storming  of 
the  Bastille  he  wrote  in  his 
diary,  "nothing".  This 
sparked  a trend  continued  by 
the  last  tsar  of  Russia,  who  on 
the  day  of  his  overthrow 
wrote  in  bis  diary.  "Went  for 
a walk.  Nothing  happened”. 

THE  difference  today  is 
that  not  only  are  the 
Tories  clueless  as  to  the 
extent  they're  despised: 
equally  baffled  is  the  growing 
industry’  or  people  paid  to  tell 
the  rest  of  us  what  we’re 
thinking.  Last  October,  for  ex- 
ample. 1 wns  told  by  a politi- 
cal editor.  "Everybody  knows 
the  gap  will  close  between 
now  and  the  election."  There 
then  followed  a conversation 
which  was  identical  to  the 
type  I had  when  I was  12.” 
"Why?”  "Because  they 
will."  "Why?"  “Everybody 
knows  they  will.”  “I  don’t  see 
why."  "BECAUSE  THEY 
WILL."  Until  I expected  him 
to  shout,  “Right,  that’s  iL  You 
can  go  to  your  room  and 
you're  not  watching  The 
Sweeney." 

Even  this  week  an  article  in 
the  London  Evening  Standard 
said,  “Clearly  Labour's  lead 
won't  stay  at  24  per  cent,  but 
it  could  well  end  up  at  half 
that  ..."  What  scientific 
method  led  to  half?  Why  not 
three  fifths  or  seventeen 
fortieths? 

Then  there’s  the  announce- 
ments like:  “Good  news  for 


the  son  of  God" 


from  2.9  to  2.7  per  cent.”  Very 


■ Major  shares  with  these  good  news  for  Major,  as  long 

■ MBIwB^r  people  an  extraordinary  lack  as  there's  a few  million  people 
■ of  self-awareness,  having  no  thinking.  "The  test  for  me  is 

idea  why  his  party  is  despised  whether  they  can  get  Inflation 
by  so  many.  Facing  the  prob-  below  that  crucial  2J3  per  cent 
young  people,  where  there  is  an  I switched  from  weekly  to  dally  lem  of  millions  of  ex-Tory  marker?" 


TS  the  oldest  drug  on  the  each  year  due  to  alrohol-related  women  35  glasses  a week,  young  people,  where  there  is  an  switched  from  weekly  to  dally  lem  of  millions  of  ex-Tory 
market  It  wreaks  for  problems.  Absenteeism  and  reduce  tbeir  risk  of  premature  increase  to  both  average  con-  intakes  with  benchmarks  of  up  voters  realising  that  That- 

more  harm  than  newer  poor  work  performance  due  to  death.  Hence  the  challenge:  sumption  (now  equivalent  to  to  three  units  for  women  and  cherism  has  left  them  with 

drugs  but  receives  for  die  drug  are  estimated  to  cost  bow  do  you  achieve  a sensible  three  and  a half  pints  per  week  four  fix'  men.  A unit  is  a glass  short  term  contracts,  nega- 

19  less  mfldfe  fttwiHnn  it  industry  £2  MTiinn  a year.  drinking  strategy?  for  11  to  15-year-olds  who  of  wine,  a half  pint  c£  beer  or  a tive  equity,  bedless  hospitals, 

predates  the  Greeks  and  The  link  between  violent  In  their  new  report,  Mea-  drink)  and  frequency  of  drink  single  measure  a!  spirits.  driver! ess  trains  and  half  a 

ana  who  cotvflirnaH  oopl-  crime  and  alcohol  has  a long  sores  For  Measures,  Alcohol  (17  per  cent  of  the  age  group  The  report  calls  for  a reduc-  . 


industry  £2  billion  a year. 

The  link  between  violent 


drinking  strategy? 

In  their  new  report,  Mea- 


Roanans,  Who  consumed  copi-  crime  and  alcohol  has  a long  sores  For  Measures,  Alcohol  (17  per  cent  of  the  age  group 
ous  quantities  of  alcohol,  and  is  history  with  recent  research  Concern  sketches  out  a strati  drink  regularly).  Current 
aocnrrwwt  to  have  been  discov-  suggesting  drink  is  involved  to  egy  which  has  won  the  support  school  circulars  on  drug  pre- 
ered  by  nfrfrfo*  by  early  man  65  per  «wt  oT  murders  and  75  of  the  forma:  Chief  Medical  vention  concentrate  almost  ex- 
when  foT-montntinn  occurred  in  per  cent  of  stabbings.  Even  Officer,  Sir  Donald  Achesan.  As  clusively  on  drug  issues  with 


single  measure  of  spirits. 

The  report  calls  for  a reduc- 
tion to  the  permitted  blood  al- 
cohol Emit  for  drivers  (from 
80mgs  of  alcohol  per  lOOmls  of 
blood  to  50mgsX  high  profile 


driverless  trains  and  half  a 


But  none  of  it  is  likely  to 
prevent  one  man’s  sad  entry 
under  May  2 — "Put  jacket 
back  on.  Nothing  else 
happened.” 


when  fermentation  occurred  to  per  cent  of  stabbings.  Even  Officer,  Sir  Donald  Achesan.  As  clusively  on  drug  issues  with  blood  to  50mgsX  high  profile 

sugar-containing  fruit  Ml  ex-  more  injuries  and  deaths  are  Sir  Donald,  who  is  now  prest-  little  focus  on  teaching  children  random  breath  testing,  and 

posed  to  a warm  atmosphere,  caused  by  drink-drive  acti-  dent  of  Alcohol  Concern,  de-  about  how  to  handle  alcohol  warns  against  any  reduction  to 

Ttoflill  ffrtwnt  of  alcohol’s  dents  which  kill  600  people  a dares:  “The  dire  significance  of  The  repeat  notes  the  develop-  tax  levels.  It  calls  for  more 

harm  was  set  out  yesterday  In  year  and  cause  thousands  of  alcohol  misuse  sometimes  gets  ment  and  marketing  of  the  new  training  for  people  to  the 

a new  report  from  Alcohol  Con-  injuries.  lost  between  the  weffknown,  "alcapops”  drinks;  “While  not  drinks  trade,  and  wants  an  ip- 

cenr  about  cue  to  20  people  is  The  at 


MODERN  mysteries  (£ f. 
And  what  did  happen 
to  that  last  question 
aimed  by  a BBC  interviewer 
ataljiboursuper-heavy- 
welght  the  day  of  that  oh-so- 
kmg-ago  de-bag  Douglas 
Hogg  vote?  It  sore  wasn’t 
transmitted,  that's  for  cer- 
tain. But  then  maybe  the 
phrasing — “will  we  win 
tonight?” — was  a little 
unfortunate. 


ment  and  marketing  of  the  new  training  for  people  to  the 


"alcapops"  drinks:  “While  not  drinks  trade,  and  wants  an  in- 


TheOpen 

University 


_ The  accidents  do  not  end  on  fetal  Effects  of  smoking  and  the  solely  responsible  for  the  level  dependent  body  do  research 

daxudent  on  the  dzug  'cam-  the  road.  About  25  per  cent  of  social  consequences  of  illegal  of  consumption  among  under  into  alcohol  consumption, 

paredtio  cme  in  45  who  is  drownings  and  40.  per  cent  of  drugs.”  IBs,  alcopops  are  exacerbating  It  believes  the  Ministerial 

hooked  on  all  other  V»g»i  and  deaths  to  fire  are  put  down  to  The  report  notes  ihat  minis-  an  already  worrying  situation,  Group  on  Alcohol  Misuse 

literal  drags  findudtog  ecstasy,  drink.  One  to  four  acute  male  tens  have  already  recognised  while  calling  into  question  the  should  be  reactivated  because 


dal  consequences  of  illegal  of  consumption  among  under 
Tigs.”  IBs,  alcopops  are  exacerbating 

The  report  notes  ihat  minis-  an  already  worrying  situation, 


ram^bis.  racaine.  heroin  and  hospital  admissions  is  related  scare  responsibility  by  includ-  ethics  oT  the  drinks  industry’s  policy  needs  to  be  co-ordinated 
adff  as  wen  as  tranquillisers  to  alcohol  Young  men  are  par-  tog  the  reduction  to  the  mim-  strategies  to  sell  its  products. " across  a range  of  government 


aHH  as  well  as  tranquillisers  to  alcohol  Young  men  are  par-  ing  the  reduction  rntne  num- 
and  stoyTwg  pills).  ticulariy  vulnerable  to  alcohol  ber  of  people  drinking  above 

The  extent  rfakxjhtil  damage  related  violence.  There  are  risky  levels  go  amts  for  nan, 
is  daunting.  It  is  second  only  to  5,000  “gassings”  annually,  in  35  fbr  women)  as  a target  fbr 


The  report  suggests  alcopops  departments  including  health 


should  be  subject  to  duty  levels 
which  price  them  out  of  reach 


(treatment),  home  office  (crime 
and  licensing),  transport 
(drink-driving),  education 


that  tf  tabacco  as  a cause  of  which  a beer  glass  is  tbeir  preventive  health  strati  of  children  and  teenagers.  It  (drink-driving),  education 

rwwmrtme  >wh  but  unlike  used  as  a dangerous  and  disfig-  egy  set  out  to  Health  of  the  also  wants  the  present  vdun-  (young  people),  employment 
totocccv  causes  much  wider  raring  weapon.  All  told,  there  Nation-  Currently,  S per  cent  cf  tary  code  for  marketing  alco-  (work-based  problems),  toea- 


UITE  a week;  it  began 
■ Jtn  winter,  ended  in 
VK  spring,  began  with  a 
ftmetioning  government  (ha, 
ha),  ended  with  campaign  fe- 
ver (zzz),  bat  should  it  all  get 
too  anteff  follow  the  example 
nfWnnrari  Ben  Bnifltfliaiie  in 

a bankruptcy  notice  pob- 

hshed  this  week.  Occupation? 
“Currently  an  international 

businessman”.  We  salute  Mr 
Romdhane — who  refhses  to 
Mdranostancessltifthlm 
frfwn  Mnlwmih  SlrtA  Wgt- " 
nrinster(brotJbier,istheQfft- 
rial  receiver  going  to  Jove 
yonl) — as  a Pennies  Fran 

Heaven  man  of  Smith  Square 
dimensions.  Infect,  there 
could  be  a job  fbr  him;  he 
wouldn’t  even  have  to  leave 
SW1. 


i'm  ppu«iNq-rosiw*w  we 


BoriaT^Droblems  than  mere  are  about  33.000  alcoholrelated  men  (L4  million)  and  2 per  cent  pops  replaced  with  a statutory  any  (taxation),  trade  and  in- 

Vfolprv*  is  deaths  evervvearta  Britain.  erf  women  (500.000)  are  drinking  one  and  a 1 per  cent  levy  placed  dustry  (costs  to  business)  and 

SSlfo^tpemicioQsby-  And  yet,  as  every  wine  buff  at  levels  likriy  to  damage  their  on  the  industry's  £l90mfflion  consumo:  afflun ((regulation  of 
OTMlnri  with  40  oer  cart  of  all  knows,  alcohol  can  also  be  health.  Where  ministers  lave  advertising  and  marketing  tad-  thealcohol  industry), 

vfotenceinvtrtvfog  at  health  enhancing.  Medical  fallen  short  is  having  no  shat-  get  to  finance  sensible  drinking  Ene  Appleby,  Ala 


cohoi,  a third  of  child  abuse  studies  have  sag 
cases,  and  25  per  cent  af  acci-  middle  aged  males 


egy  to  implement  measures  campaigns.  Consumers  need 


Eric  Appleby,  Alcohol  Con- 
cern's director,  called  on  the 


needed  to  reduce  and  prevent  mare  information  about  the  new  government  to  place  a 


at  work/An  estimated  14  to  50  glasses  of  wine  (not  hex  alcohol-related  harm.  ...  bgqeflfo  haraL  The 

working  days  are  lost  or  spirits)  or  post-menopausal  The  place  to  begin  is  with  slide  drinking  message  has 


national  alcohol  strategy  at  the 
top  cf  its  priority  list 


Armed  and  unready 


security?  We  asked  some  tion  of  whether  other  wai  ne  economic 

A MfTTH  ER  prominent  figures  in  the  de-  countries  have  nuclear,  tion,  the  gap  between 

AlwWl  fence  waxld  fbr  their  ideas.  chemical  and  biological  wealthy  and  poor.  And  we’re 

MANIFESTO  Patricia  Lewis,  executive  capacities.  , dearly  canting  tip  against 

■ director  of  Vertic,  believes  a “If  we  wanted  to  take  on  environmental  problems:  de- 

Thk  and  of  the  Cold  War  priority  should  be  “a  defence  additional  roles,  we  could  sertificatitm,  the  holes  in  tite 

wtamMdtf  about  m revfew  which  looks  at  our  think  seriously  about  help-  ozone  layer,  rifanafe  changes. 

SiSne*  interna-  place  in  the  world  and  then  tag  India  and  Pakistan  ta  Economic  growth  wifi  bit  m- 

entlrely  new  nreema-  v*a*x*u .u* _ wu*«. Z,v_c,  m-c  a moo:  viranmental  barriers.  We 


ffllj  \#  ftiture  conflicts  will  not  be 

^ "-1"  ' J conventional 

“The  real  security  issue 
tion  of  whether  other  wDl  be  economic  polarisa- 


hroaden.  “We  are  still  think-  volvement  must  be  under  a 
tag  in  Cold  War  terms  but  UN  banner.” 


countries  have  nuclear,  . 

chemical  and  biological  wealthy  and  poor.  And  we're  MoP's  classified  lO-year  cost- 
iwyitiwL  dearly  canting  up  against  tags.  “The  key  thing  is  the 

“If  we  wanted  to  take  on  environmental  problems:  de-  Enroflghter  and  it  will  be  at 
IcUtional  roles,  we  could  aerification,  the  holes  ta  the  Ms  most  expensive  in  2002.  It 
link  seriously  about  help-  ozone  layer,  climate  changes,  wifi  be  an  uncomfortable 
€>  TnrHa  and  Pakistan  in  Economic  erowth  wlff  bit  en-  time.  Labour  will  have  to 


between 


General  Julian  Thompson, : 
a research  fellow  at  King’s 
College  department  of  war 
studies,  says  Labour  will  get 
a shock  when  it  sees  the 


review  wddrii  looks  atour  Sik  seriously  about  he^  ozone  layer,  dfaaate: change  will  be  ^n^mfortable 

idacetatteworM  and  then  tag  India  and  Pakistan  ta  Economic  growth  win  bden-  time.  Labour  win  have  to 

- ^SiS^h^lSmoney  Shntir  since  ifs  a mess  vironmental  barriers.  We  decide  what  to  scrap.”  This, 

tional  security  situation  w wuoseeww  j created.  We  could  can’t  grow  our  way  out  of  he  warns,  will  lead  to  a 

•»*  » XonTSSalsVC  ISwT.  w«*e*u=g  or  our  profile: 


role  ta  it,  tsrtes  Liz  McGregor. 

shw  the  autumn.  Another 
Manifesto  has  been  onr 
open-access  rame  designed  to 
inject  fresh  ideas  into  the 
political  debate.  You  have  al- 
ready  suggested  innovative 


we  go  for  a two- war  see-  oner  our  services  as  an  nan- 
nariot  taring  for  a war  ta  est  broker,  try  to  set  up  a 
file  Gulf  and  a war  in  North  discreet  space  where  India 


Korea  at  the  game  time?  Or  and  Pakistan  could  talk, 
can  we  only  get  Involved  “A  lot  of  what  our  em 

with  peace-keeping? 

«we  glen  need  to  be  show-  to  do  with  business  and 

trade,”  says  Lewis;  “we 


“A  lot  of  what  our  embas-  there  ta  the  past  four  years, 
sfes  and  consulates  do  now  is  The  conflict  has  ta  part 


economic  divisions.  weakening  of  our  profile: 

“A  prototype  for  ftiture  se-  “People  will  start  saying: 
rarity  problems  will  be  Alge*  why  should  you  have  a seat 
rise  90,000  people  have  died  on  the  UN  Security  Council  if 
there  ta  the  pak  four  years,  you  cant  do  anything?” 

The  conflict  has  in  part  “My  advice  would  be: 
arisen  from  deep  economic  Don’t  go  for  integrated  Euro- 


What  can  the  Open 
University  do  for  you? 

Wo  can  gh#a  you  a recognisad  BA  or  BSc  dogma  Uka  any  other 
University,  but  you  don't  hove  to  ghra  up  wade  to  do  it 

Just  as  Important  the  Open  University  can  open  up  a whole  new 
world  of  interests,  challenges  and  achievements.  There  are  over  1 50 
courses  to  choose  from  in  art*,  science,  social  science,  computing, 
technology,  modem  languages,  mathematics,  business  management 
law.  education,  and  health  and  social  welfare. 

If  you  are  18  or  over  and  resident  In  the  European  Union,  you’re 
ellgfcle.  No  previous  qualifications  are  needed.  Some  financial  help 
may  ba  available. 

Through  OU  supported  open  learning 
You  don't  go  away  to  the  Open  University,  il  comes  to  you.  Thera's  no 
need  to  give  up  work,  or  build  your  social  Ifti  around  evening  classes. 

You  learn  through  specially  written  texts  and  audio/video 
materials,  radio  and  TV  programmes,  computer  software  and  home 
kite  for  some  science  and  technology  subjects. 

But  you’re  never  isolated.  Your  own  personal  tutor  gives  regular 
tuition  and  marks  assignments  which  are  returned  to  you.  When  you 
need  help  and  advice  - or  simply  a word  of  encouragement  - your 
tutor  is  just  a phone  cad  away. 

Support  also  comes  from  your  fellow  students.  There  are  over 
300  Open  University  study  centres  around  the  country,  where  you 
can  attend  group  tutorials  or  meet  your  self-help  study  group.  Some 
courses  also  have  week-long  residendel  schools. 

The  flexible  way  to  learn 

You're  free  to  plan  your  own  degree  • so,  fbr  example,  you  con  study 
modem  art  and  computer  studies  as  part  of  the  same  qualification. 
You  can  also  taka  a single  course  with  absolutely  no  commitment  to 
gaining  a full  degree.  And  If  you  return  ta  study  later,  your  previous 
examination  pass  wiH  count  towards  your  qualification. 

Find  out  more  today 

Over  2 million  people  have  studied  with  the  Open  University  and 
another  12.700  people  will  gam  their  BA  or  BSc  degrees  this  year. 

To  find  out  how  you  can  join  them,  un  the  coupon  or  call  today. 


» tag  leadership  ta  arms  coat-  trade,  says  i^ewis;  -we  mv «o».  “ 

poHctes  j SoL  Under  Jolm  Major,  should  focus  more  on  seen-  oppressive  government  and 

rityandconffictprev^ltan  “ Z&JZL2P*  Wami- 


divisions.  Yon  have  a small  pean  defence.  Don’t  go  for : 
oppressive  government  and  enlargement  of  Nato.  And  | 
a large,  very  brutal  Island-  don't  rash.  Into  twsiirtng  any 


Send  to:  The  Open  University,  PO  Box  625,  MUton  Ksynes  MKl  ^TyT  | 
□ Wease—nd  me  a copy  of  the  Courses,  tXpiome  end  BA/BSc  Degrees  | 
proepectus. 

terns V97CD 


guns  inn  «»-  Wn  yfcaTlv  awk-  rity  and  conmct  prevention  a uu^.  very  nniuu  j.™ 

the  election,  a panel  will  jnst  because  business  can’t  thrive  cased  opposition.”  changes. 

judge  which  of  those  Jdoas  security.”  Britain,  he  says,  “has  a 

SSSd  be  taken  op  hy  °nr  5?  e no£  ifcweoS-ht  foot  ta  throe  different  camps.  We  invite  readers  to  joirfhe 

political  leaders.  ata  rid  rfn£  to  be  a complete  ban  on  It  has  strong  tiansatfonhc  debate. Ptease send bnef 

TOongh  Labour  has  prom-  w connections;  it  fa  part  of  proposals  and  responses  to: 

ised  a defence  r^ew,  rt  fa  Pool  Rogers  of  Bradford  Ennqp  and  ttjs  part  ofthe 

SEE&SMS 


Postcode 


Europe  and  ft  is  part  of  the  Another  Manifesto,  The  Guardian, 
Commonwealth.  It  could  119  Fartlngdon  Road,  London 


play  a peace-keeping,  peace- 
bnildtag  role,  but  any  ta- 


EC1R  3ER  (Pax:  0171-8375430:  e- 
roaii:  manKesto@guantian.co.uk) 


OU  Hotline  C24  hours)  01908  379199 

IMwnrfty  education  and  training  open  to  ail  adults 
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Erikde  Mauny 


Watching  the 


world  go  by 


Erik  de  mauny. 
who  has  hied  aged 
76,  was  the  BBC’s 

Qrst  ever  resident 
correspondent  in 
Moscow,  and  a broadcaster 
who  could  paint  a vivid  word 
picture  of  events,  yet  explain 
their  deeper  meaning  without 
ever  being  pompous  or  talk* 
Log  down  to  the  listener.  Ac 
excellent  raconteur,  his 
friends  will  treasure  the 
memory  of  his  laughter. 

During  more  than  30  years 
with  the  BBC  he  covered 
President  Kennedy’s  inaugu- 
ration and  Nikita  Kruschev's 
fait  He  accompanied  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  on  his  Soviet 
tour,  met  Martin  Luther  King 
and  Kim  Philby,  and  inter- 
viewed Alexander  Solzheni- 
tsyn and  Mstislav  Rostropo- 
vich before  they  were  forced 
to  leave  Soviet  Russia. 

Erik  de  Mauny  was  born  in 
London  but  brought  up  in 
New  Zealand;  his  tether  had 
gone  there  on  medical  advice 
for  the  sake  of  his  lungs, 
which  had  been  damaged  in  a 
first  world  war  gas  attack.  His 
own  war  service  began  in  Fiji 
with  the  Armr  Medical 
Corps.  But  by  1941  he  was  in 
Egypt,  where  he  had  his  first 
taste  of  the  media,  working  in 
a press  and  public  relations 
unit.  On  returning  to  the 
Medical  Corps,  he  took  part 


de  Mauny . . . word  pictures 


in  the  battle  of  El  Alamein. 
After  a severe  bout  of  jaun- 
dice. he  moved  to  GHQ  in 
Cairo,  where  he  ran  the 
French  monitoring  service 
until  the  Normandy  landings 
brought  about  the  collapse  of 
the  Vichy  regime. 

After  studying  Russian  at 
London  University,  he  joined 
the  BBC  External  Services  as 
a news  department  sub-editor 
in  1949,  becoming  foreign 
duty  editor  before  getting  his 
first  foreign  assignment  in 
1958  to  Vienna.  From  there  he 
also  covered  the  Balkans. 
When  I met  him  in  the  1960s, 
be  always  spoke  warmly  of 
his  Yugoslav  travels.  He 
moved  to  the  Middle  East, 


Chuck  Green 


Turning  on 
the  tap 


THE  jazz  tap-dancer 
Chuck  Green,  who  has 
died  in  California  aged 
78,  squeezed  nuance 
out  of  every  beat  And  even  in 
his  old  age.  he  could  stQl  top  a 
bill  above  young  devotees 
who  could  not  match  his  “less 
Is  more"  style. 

Chuck  Green  was  bom  in 
Atlanta  and  was  just  six  when 
be  tore  up  the  stage,  barefoot. 
In  a local  talent  contest  as  the 
Noble  Sissle  band  worked 
through  a lightning  version  of 
Bugle  Coll  Rag.  A contract  fol- 
lowed and  he  toured  the  the 
South  for  two  years,  before 


hitch-hiking  home  from  Au- 
gusta. The  nine-year-old  ar- 
rived to  discover  that  his 
mother  had  just  died. 

He  threw  himself  Into  dance 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  There 
were  periods  of  mental  Alness 
but  there  was  always  someone 
enamoured  with  his  genius  to 
help  out  In  Atlanta,  he  spent  a 
couple  of  years  busking  out- 
side theatres  before  setting  out 
with  an  agent  — on  a racially- 
segregated.  train  — for  New 
York  (before  arrival  they 
switched  to  a Model  T-Ford). 
By  the  end  of  the  1920s,  Chuck 
was  teaching  in  a West  48th 


Top  tappers . . . ‘Chuck*  Green  (right)  and  ‘Chuckles’  Walker 


Jackdaw 


Kiss  W keep 


NICOTINE  syndrome:  Kiss- 
ing an  empty  ashtray  is  not 
exactly  the  ideal  turn -on.  You 
might  think  that  smoking 
makes  you  look  cool,  but  fa, g- 
ash  breath  is  a one-way  ticket 
to  catching  the  night,  bus 
home  on  your  own.  If  you've 
over-indulged  in  the  cancer 
sticks  and  you  spots  hand- 
some hunk  on  the  dance  door, 
suck  a strong  mint  and  smile. 
Alchy  breath:  Running  a 
close  second  to  ashtray  syn- 
drome Is  alcohol  breath — al- 
though to  some  people  (includ- 
ing me),  a man  smell  ing  of 
Jack  Daniels  is  far  more  sexy 
than  a spruced  dandy  ponging 
of  the  newest  aftershave.  But  a 


lot  of  men  (hypocrites  that 
they  are)  expect  women  to  be 
fragrant  In  every  department 
— and  that  Includes  the 
mouth. 

Femme  disgusting:  Red  lip- 
stick may  be  the  uniform  of 
any  self-respecting  femme  fa- 
tale. but  some  men  find  kiss- 
ing all  that  sticky  goo  a right 
turn -oft.  Some  of  them  also 
complain  of  the  smell — one 
bloke  I knew  said  that  the 
smell  of  lipstick  reminded 
him  of  his  mother.  I never 
went  near  a pot  erf  lip  stuff  for 
months. 

KLtunsy  kissers:  We've  all 
been  through  it.  You  meet  a 
really  cute  guy —and  then 
find  out  he  kisses  like  a pneu- 
matic drilL  Or  worse  still,  he 
tries  to  capture  your  mouth  in 
his,  leaving  you  with  a wet 
rash  to  take  home  with  you. 
Bad  kissers  come  in  many 
forms  and  the  only  way  to  deal 
with  them  is  to  say  “goodbye" . 
I once  went  out  with  a guy  who 
thought  I was  a lollipop.  No 
matter  how  hard  I tried  to  in- 
struct him  In  the  rules  of 
French  kissing,  he  always 
managed  to  slobber  tons  of 
spittle  over  my  face. 

Morning  pong:  The  kiss  of 


where  Kim  Philby.  before  his 
unmasking  as  a Soviet  spy. 
was  one  of  his  more  colourful 

colleagues.  In  1961  de  Mauny 

joined  the  BBC’s  Washington 
bureau. 

His  appointment  to  Moscow 
two  years  later  was  a high- 
light of  his  career.  He  arrived 
in  the  very  month  that  the 
British  spy  Greville  Wynne 
was  pat  on  what  amounted  to 
a show  triaL  Times  were  less 
restricted  than  before  but  the 
early  1960s  were  not  an  easy 
time  for  western  correspon- 
dents In  the  Soviet  capitaL 
We  all  assumed  our  apart- 
ments and  telephones  were 
bugged,  and  Erik  once  found 
what  looked  like  a crude  lis- 
tening device  in  his  car:  he 
assumed  it  was  more  a warn- 
ing rather  than  a serious  at- 
tempt to  tap  into  his 
conversations. 

For  western  journalists  and 
diplomats  — there  were  no 
businessmen  then  — the  Mos- 
cow atmosphere  was  like  a 
hothouse  in  which  they 
talked  to  one  another  and  to 
the  handful  of  Russians  who 
could  mingle  with  them.  Not 
ail  the  Russians  worked  for 
the  KGB,  but  you  had  to  as- 
sume that  they  might  be  pres- 
sured by  that  august  body  if  it 
felt  the  need  to  do  so. 

Erik  quickly  made  his 
mark  on  the  diplomatic  cir- 


Street  studio.  Eleanor  Powell, 
then  dance  captain  at  Para- 
mount Pictures,  ramp  in  for 
lessons — and  modelled  herself 
mi  Chuck’s  maOTilfnp  style. 

As  the  tap  act.  Buck  and 
Bubbles  became  popular  in 
the  1930s.  hi  an  inspired  move, 
their  manager  teamed  Chuck 
up  with  James  “Chuckles" 
Walker  to  form  a junior  ver- 
sion of  the  act.  Chuck  and 
Chuckles.  They  watched 
everything  Buck  and  Bubbles 
did  and  Bubbles  coached 
Chuck  as  his  profegg.  The  new 
act  toured  nationally  and 
Chuck  became  a superlative 
dancer,  although  in  1914  the 
duo  broke  up. 

Chuck  remained  a hoofer, 
dedicated  to  the  purity  of  the 
sound.  Irrespective  of  appear- 
ances, rather  than  an  enter- 
tainer. His  style,  another  dan- 
cer observed,  was  "a 
continuous  melody  of  taps”. 
He  never  tried  to  look  smooth, 
he  danced  with  humour  and 
Invariably  brought  forth  a 
storm  of  applause  when  he 
turned  his  back  to  the  audi- 
ence, rocking  from  one  leg  to 
the  other  with  a simple  tap 
beat  whilst  slyly  looking  over 
his  shoulder. 

When  Lon  Chaney  formed 
the  Hoofers  in  the  1950s  to 
keep  the  tradition  alive. 
Chuck  was  a stalwart  He  was 
also  in  the  productions  of  Leti- 
cia Jay  — including  Tap  Hap- 
pening: A Reminiscence  With 
Chuck  Green  — and  Mura 
Dehn,  and  the  Newport  Jam 
Festival  tap  performances.  He 
taught  tap  in  New  York  and, 
for  a spell  in  the  1980s,  he  was 
on  George  Washinton  Univer- 
sity's dance  faculty. 

His  work  was  memorably 
captured  on  film  in  the  Dance 
Black  America  show  at  Brook- 
lyn Academy  of  Music,  on 
BBC-TV’s  Masters  of  Tap 
series  with  “Honi”  Coles  and 
Will  Gaines  at  the  Riverside 
Studios  in  London,  and  on  the 
George  Nierenberg  documen- 
tary. No  Mops  On  My  Taps,  in 
the  late  19706  and  early  1980s. 

At  last  year’s  International 
Tap  Day  celebrations  in  New 
York,  and  although  in  a wheel 
chair,  Chuck  managed  a few 
steps  with  Peg  Leg  Bates,  who 
danced  with  him  on  crutches. 
Every  night,  during  his  cur- 
rent Broadway  production. 
Bring  on  'der  noise ’ Bring  on 
'der  funk,  the  crown  prince  of 
tap,  Savion  Glover,  pays  a 
tribute — to  Chuck  Green. 


Terry  Monaghan 


Charles  “Chuck”  Green,  dancer, 
bom  November  6,  1918;  died 
March  6, 1997 


death,  so  to  speak,  must  be 
that  early  morning  pong. 
There  you  are.  fuelled  by 
mounting  affection  as  you  see 
your  delicious  hunk  lying 
there,  and  you  just  can’t  resist 
giving  him  a loving  smacker. 
But  be  carefoL  If  you  don’t 
want  him  to  leg  It  out  of  the 
bedroom  before  you  can  say 
“Good  morning”,  get  that  Ma- 
clean’s Extra  Fresh  out  fast, 
and  into  your  mouth.  And  if 
you  think  that’s  excessive,  I 
have  a friend  who  buys 
special  stay-on  make-up  so 
that  she  can  wake  up  In  the 
morning  and  avoid  the  piggy- 
eye  syndrome. 

Bough  and  ready:  Now  that 
spring  is  here,  cracked  lips 
should  not  be  too  much  of  a 
problem,  but  keep  that  lip 
salve  handy  just  In  case. 
There’s  nothing  worse  for 
romance  than  kissing  lips 
which  feel  like  sandpaper. 
Fresh  magazine  lets  us  know 
how  to  pucker  up  in  time  for 
spring  festivities. 


Satan  skies 


A NEW  pressure  group  is 
warning  against  the  Satanic 
nature  of  UFOs.  The  founders 


Auntie  «*d  sons.  - . Erik  d* 

Mauny,  right,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine  in  1972 with 
former  diplomatic 
correspondent  Thomas 
Barman  preparing  a 
documentary  for  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  BSC 


cult,  and  had  one  or  two  envi- 
able contacts  at  Radio  Mos- 
cow. He  brilliantly  captured 
the  atmosphere  in  which  our 
Russian  hosts  were  living  in  a 
1964  From  Our  Own  Corre- 
spondent report  about  a 
retired  general  who  had  writ- 
ten of  his  arrest  in  the  purges. 
“What  General  Gorbatov  is 
describing,”  wrote  de  Mauny, 
“was  a sort  of  plague,  a conta- 
gion of  lying,  denunciation 
and  false  confessions.  That 
sort  of  contagion  leaves  deep 
traces,  and  the  effort  to  throw 
them  off  is  not  yet  over.” 

Both  of  Erik's  parents  had 
been  fine  musicians  — his 
father  founded  what  is  now 
the  New  Zealand  Symphony 


Orchestra  — and  Erik  was  a 
happy  performer  on  the 
piano.  Old  colleagues  have  an 
abiding  memory  of  him  lead- 
ing us  in  song,  at  the  grand 
piano  in  his  eighth  floor  Mos- 
cow apartment,  as  we  sought 
to  lighten  our  sadness  at  the 
Soviet  expulsion  of  yet  an- 
other friend  and  colleague. 

He  was  at  a (British)  gen- 
eral election  party  with 
friends  in  Moscow  on  the 
night  in  October  1964  when 
Nilata  Kruschev  was  toppled 
in  a bloodless  Kremlin  coup. 
It  was  also  the  day  China  ex- 
ploded its  first  nuclear  bomb. 
So  momentous  were  events  in 
Russia  and  China,  and  at  that 
moment  so  unforeseen  their 


consequences,  that  Erik  was, 
for  once,  almost  lost  for  words 
when  the  BBC's  London  an- 
chor man  asked  him  next  day 
how  the  Soviet  Union  would 
react  to  Harold  Wilson’s 
victory. 

After  Moscow,  Erik  went  to 
Paris  before  returning  once 
again  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1972.  There  was  a final  spell 
working  for  BBC  Radio  in 
London  before  he  retired  to 
Normandy,  his  grandfather's 
homeland  in  2980.  He  loved 
France.  It  was  in  Paris  that  he 
met  his  second  wife,  fellow 
Journalist  Elizabeth  Bower, 
and  they  lived  in  Normandy 
for  about  eight  years.  Like 
many  old  BBC  hands.  Erik 


was  unhappy  about  the  direc- 
tion the  corporation  was 
taking. 

After  travelling  the  globe, 
Erik  and  Elizabeth  retired  ul- 
timately to  Lancaster,  where 
old  friends  made  the  pilgrim- 
age to  see  him.  He  went  on 
writing  for  as  long  as  illness 
would  allow  him.  As  a young 
man.  he  had  published  a 
novel  The  Huntsman  and  His 
Career  and  he  published  nu- 
merous translations  from 
French.  Besides  his  widow  he 
leaves  a son.  Marc,  who  has 
kept  up  the  link  with  Russia 
by  working  In  St  Petersburg, 
and  a daughter,  Alix. 


i wnwhuddw  Erik  do 

Mauny  was  the  most  talented 
BBC  correspondent  of  his  gen- 
eration. Above  all,  he  was  a 
writer  — a novelist,  poet,  liter- 
ary critic  and  translator  from 
French  and  Ruesten.  Like 
most  of  us  who  enmn  from 
radio,  his  favourite  outlet  was 
From  Our  Own  Correspondent; 
his  pieces  from  America. 
Cuba,  the  Middle  East,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  France  had 
an  Intellectual  depth  that  en- 
riched the  programme. 

Somewhere  in  the  archives 
is  a gem  of  a piece  from  Paris, 
written  in  1972.  about  the  Im- 
probability of  the  Customs  at 
Lt>  Havre  ever  agreeing  to  dly 
mantle  French  barrtere.  The 
de  Mauny*  were  returning 
from  leave  by  car,  with  a 15th 
century  brass  rubbing  from 
Hertfordshire,  tins  of  black 
treacle,  a bust  of  Chopin,  and 
a chemical  loo  for  their  farm- 
house in  Normandy. 

Erik  was  a wonderful  com- 
panion. Last  year,  badly  af- 
fected by  Parkinson’s  disease, 
he  fame  alone  to  London  for  a 
party  marking  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  FOOC.  Though 
badly  disabled,  he  was  as 
lively  and  entertaining  as 
ever.  He  was  brave. 


Andrew  Walter 


Erik  de  Mauny.  broadcaster, 
bom  September  17. 1920.  died 
March  19. 1997 


Alexander  Salkind 


Musketeer  of  the  movies 


FEW  people  who  knew 
him,  and  fewer  who 
worked  with  him, 
seem  to  have  had  a 
good  word  to  say  for  Alexan- 
der Salkind,  who  has  died 
aged  76.  This  misfortune  is  no 
doubt  inherent  in  the  role  of 
the  old-style  buccaneering 
movie  entrepreneur  that  be 
was,  forever  moving  around 
the  world,  juggling  with  other 
people's  money  to  finance  his 
pictures. 

He  was  a Russian  Jew.  bom 
in  Danzig.  Germany  (today 
Gdansk,  Poland).  His  first 
recorded  film  work  was  as  an 
assistant  on  G W Pabsfs  fine 
Don  Quixote,  starring  Chalia- 
pin. The  film  was  made  in 
1933.  which  suggests  that  Sal- 
kind was  probably  older  than 
the  age  of  76  given  out  at  his 
death,  making  him  only  12  at 
the  time:  earlier  reference 
books  hazard  a guess  at  a 
birth  date  around  1915. 

The  next  two  decades  of  his 
life  are  equally  hazy.  His 
tether,  Michael,  moved  from 
Berlin  to  produce  films  in 
Cuba  and  to  become  MigueL 
Alexander  accompanied  him 
and  emerged  as  a producer  in 
his  own  right  in  1946,  when 
he  persuaded  Buster  Keaton, 
then  down  on  his  luck  and  al- 
coholic. to  make  a film  in 
Mexico  City,  El  Moderno 
Barba  Azul  (The  Modern 
Bluebeard).  It  seems  not  to 
have  been  very  successful 
and  has  never  been  shown 
abroad. 

The  Salkinds  returned  to 
Europe  at  the  eod  of  the  1960s 
and  Alexander  became  a 
pioneer  of  multi-national  co- 
productions. A late  film  by 
the  great  French  veteran  Abel 
Gance.  Austerhtz,  was  a set- 


back, but  Orson  Welles’s  The 
Trial  was  a suecds  d'estime. 
Subsequent  productions  in- 
cluded Ballad  in  Blues,  direc- 
ted in  Britain  by  the  Aus- 
trian-born Hollywood  actor 
Paul  Henreid  and  starring 
Ray  Charles;  and  Edward 
Dmytryk’s  Bluebeard  with 
Richard  Burton  and  Raquel 
Welch. 

The  Salkinds  (Alexander 
now  produced  in  collabora- 
tion with  his  son  Ilya)  struck 
gold  however  with  The  Three 
Musketeers , directed  with 
enormous  verve  and  wit  by 
Richard  Lester  and  with  an 
all-star  cast  The  film  was  offi- 
cially registered  as  a Panama- 
nian production.  The  wily 
producer  paid  the  cast  for  one 
film  but  turned  the  material 
he  had  shot  into  two,  bringing 
out  the  resulting  sequel  as 
The  Four  Musketeers.  The 
cast  banded  together  and  suc- 
cessfully sued  for  additional 
fees,  though  the  film's  profits 
more  than  compensated  Sal- 
kind for  this  defeat 

The  Salkinds  next  turned  to 
Superman,  which  was  to 
prove  even  more  hugely  prof- 
itable, though  the  subsequent 
misfortunes  that  struck  so 
many  of  those  involved  with 
the  creation  gave  rise  to  the 
superstition  of  a Superman 
curse.  The  cartoonist  creators 
of  the  character  had  been 
ruined  by  their  legal  efforts  to 
retrieve  control  of  it  from  the 
publishers;  the  original 
screen  Superman,  Kirk  Alyn, 
succumbed  to  Alzheimer’s 
disease. 

Of  the  stars  of  the  Salkind 
series,  Christopher  Reeve  was 
crippled  by  a riding  accident, 
and  Margot  Kidder  incapaci- 
tated for  two  years  by  a car 


The  best  of  enemies . . . Salkind  and  ‘disgruntled*  Brando 


crash.  The  Salkinds'  co-pro- 
ducer, Pierre  Spengler.  was 
declared  bankrupt  in  1992. 
But  cursed  or  not.  Superman 
inspired  several.  spin-ofTs, 
progressively  less  successful: 
Superman  U,  Superman  HI, 
Superman  IV:  The  Quest  for 
Peace,  Supergirl  and  the  tele- 
vision series  Superboy. 

Just  the  same,  the  hex 
seemed  to  have  its  effect 
Santa  Claus : The  Movie  (1985) 
failed  to  win  itself  a place  in 


the  cinema's  juvenile  lore. 
Salkind  pushed  on  with  what 
was  to  be  his  last  film,  Chris- 
topher Columbus:  The  Discov- 
ery (1992),  stubbornly  defying 
his  own  shaky  financing, 
competition  from  a better- 
funded  rival,  and  constant 
disputes  with  crew  and  cast 
— including  a disgruntled 
Marion  Brando.  The  result 
was  a disaster  in  every 
respect. 

The  last  of  the  many  law- 


suits over  money  in  which 
Salkind  was  Involved 
throughout  his  career  was  the 
most  bitter.  In  January  1991. 
his  son  and  co-producer  Ilya 
sued  him  for  breach  of  con- 
tract and  faith,  fraud  and 
racketeering  over  the  film 
Christopher  Columbus:  The 
Discovery.  The  principal  alle- 
gations were  that  Ilya  and  his 
wife.  Jane  Chaplin,  had 
loaned  Alexander  more  than 
$6  million,  mainly  derived 
from  Jane's  recent  Inheri- 
tance from  her  mother,  the 
widow  of  Charles  Chaplin. 

Alexander  professed  great 
hurt,  even  if  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  return  the  cash;  “My 
son  and  his  girlfriend,  Jane 
Chaplin,  are  harassing  me  all 
the  time,  sending  this  terrible 
letter  all  around  the  world,  tu 
all  of  my  friends,  accusing  me 
of  scandalous  things.  Every- 
thing I have  built  they  are 
trying  to  destroy.  It  is  very’ 
surprising,  very  upsetting  to 
see  my  son  come  after  his 
father.  I will  probably  never 
see  him  or  my  four  grandchil- 
dren again.  I know,  after  this, 
that  I will  never  make  movies 
again.’*  He  did  not. 

A small,  dry  man.  though 
with  his  own  sort  of  flamboy- 
ance (he  enjoyed  being  seen 
on  the  arms  of  handsome 
women)  Salkind  leaves  a wid- 
ow. two  children  and  six 
grandchildren.  On  his  funeral 
card  they  primed,  a little 
enigmatically,  given  the  plac- 
ing of  the  comma:  “Never 
take  no,  for  an  answer”. 


David  Robinson 


Alexander  Salkind.  film  pro- 
ducer, bom  1921;  died  March  8. 
1997 


Birthdays 


Marie-Christine  Barrault, 
actress.  53;  Peter  Brook,  the- 
atrical producer,  72;  Dr 
Clark  Brundin.  president 
Templeton  College,  Oxford, 
66;  Brian  Clough,  former 
football  manager,  62;  Ann 
Ciwyd.  Labour  MP,  60; 
Timothy  Dalton,  actor,  51; 
Michael  Dibdin,  crime 
writer.  SO;  Brian  Dee,  jazz 
pianist  61;  lenan  Evans, 


rugby  player,  33;  Michael 
Foreman,  author.  Illustra- 
tor, 59;  Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher.  former  German 
foreign  minister,  70;  Llin 
Golding,  Labour  MP,  64;  Sir 
John  Hall,  entrepreneur, 
chairman.  Newcastle  United. 
64;  Prof  Richard  Hare,  phi- 
losopher, 78;  David  Heath- 
coat-Amory,  MP.  former 
Conservative  minister.  48; 


Michael  Heseltine.  MP, 
Deputy  Prime  Minister.  64; 
Antony  Hopkins,  composer, 
conductor,  broadcaster,  76; 
Alvin  Kallicharran,  crick- 
eter. 48;  Ann  Mackay,  so- 
prano, 41;  Matthew  May- 
nard, cricketer,  31:  Ved 
Mehta,  author  and  journal- 
ist. 63;  Baroness  Nicol. 
Labour  Whip  in  the  Lords.  74; 
(Lord)  John  Oaksey,  racing 


trainer  and  commentator,  68; 
Gary  Oldman,  actor,  39;  Sir 
Brian  Shaw,  banker,  former 
chairman,  Grindlays  Bank, 
64;  “Sir”  Charles  Thomp- 
son, jazz  pianist,  79;  Mike 
Westbrook,  bandleader, 
composer,  61;  Roger  Whitta- 
ker, singer  and  songwriter, 
61;  Prof  Roger  Williams, 


vice-chancellor.  Reading  Uni- 
versity, 55. 


Births 


KELLY.  On  Mona  6tn.  I99r.  to  Caroline 
<n*a  Wlgln)  and  Robert,  a wn.  Hugh 
Edward,  a brother  (or  ChJrtoco. 


WKMN.  See  KELLY. 


Birthdays 


WOOER.  To  a mtal-camury  manOiappv  Win 


tNrMfiy  Roger  Lovo  (rum  the  Syfc'iM  du- 
ly Pittehord.  Sutcliffe.  Man  Fom- 


hen.  Parry  

Inca.  Mtchoio  and  Sotnoi 


■Toptoce  your  announcemeri  tatophona 
01  n fu -ad?  or  in  out  naum  between 


and  3pm  MovFn 


of  UFO  Concern  say  that 
alien  intelligences  “are  oper- 
ating increasingly  amongst 
mankind”  and  that  contacts 
with  UFOs  “have  seldom 
been  beneficial”  The  founder 
of  the  group  is  Lord  Hill-Nor- 
ton,  a retired  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet  and  Chief  of  the  Defence 
Staff.  He  has  written  to  inter- 
ested parties  claiming  that 
“the  subjective  influence  of 
UFOs  is  essentially  a reli- 
gious matter”.  He  says  in  the 
letter  that  quite  often  UFO 
encounters  were  “definitely 
antithetical  to  orthodox 
Christian  belief’. 

Satan  lives  in  tfir  Church 
Times. 


Big  boy 

JOHN  Holmes  had  a 14-  inch 
penis.  It  was  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  him:  his  mak- 
ing and  undoing.  Size  got  him 
into  the  porno  game.  And  in 
the  course  of  Holmes's  19- 
year  career  as  hard-core 
superstar  and  sometime  gig- 
olo. his  penis  is  reckoned — 
by  the  murky,  un verifiable 
common  knowledge  of  the 
porno  world — to  have 
entered  14.000  women  and 


many  men  too.  It  went  into 
Seka  and  Marilyn  Chambers, 
the  starlets  of  the  1970s.  when 
porn  had  just  begun  to  edge 
into  the  mainstream.  In  the 
1980s.  when  video  gave  the 
industry  a growth  spurt, 
Holmes's  penis  went  into  the 
infamously  under-age  Traci 
Lords,  Italian  MP  Cicciolina 
and  Ginger  Lynn  Allen,  who 
went  on  to  become  Charlie 
Sheen’s  girlfriend.  It  made 
more  than  2.200  movies  (a  fig- 
ure Holmes  calculated  by 
placing  a peanut  in  a large  jar 
for  each  shoot)  and.  at  its 
peak,  earned  $3,000  a scene.  It 
was  an  A-list  penis.  When  it 
was  in  its  glory,  Holmes's 
foot-plus  organ  measured 
about  four  inches  in 
circumference. 

Yet  the  most  famous  and  in- 
demand  penis  in  the  world 
was  seldom  completely  erect 
onscreen  or  off.  A prolonged 
full  erection  would  have 
drained  too  much  blood  from 
the  rest  of  Holmes's  body,  and 
over  the  years  that  body  accu- 
mulated its  own  inventory  of 
problems. 

After  a decade  in  porn. 
Holmes  had  a habit  of  freebas- 
ing  rock  cocaine.  He  dida  hit 


every  is  minutes,  all  of  his 
waking  hours.  Later,  there 
would  be  colon  cancer  and 
the  HIV  that  would  ulti- 
mately kill  him.  John 
Holmes’s  extraordinary 
penis  turned  its  owner  into 
the  Elvis  Presley  of  porn  — 
the  first,  the  best,  the  icon, 
the  King.  It  also  made  him  the 
nexus  of  baffling  tragedy.  It 
went  like  this:  his  fame  intro- 
duced him  to  the  free  base 
pipe.  Because  of  the  drugs,  he 


Focus . . . lavatorial  list 


got  in  too  far,  far  too  deep 
with  the  dealers  and  petty 
criminals  who  lubricated 
Hollywood  pornography’s 
dealings  with  coke, 
smack  and  Quaaludes.  And 
because  of  these  new  asso- 
ciates. and  his  debts,  and  his 
perpetual  cocaine  daze. 
Holmes  became  implicated  in 
a mass  murder  so  bloody  and 
incredible  that,  for  a while. 
Los  Angeles  police  compared 
it  to  the  killings  at  Sharon 
Tate’s  home. 

On  Wednesday.  July  1. 1981. 
four  of  Holmes’s  drugdealur 
acquaintances  were  blud- 
geoned to  death  at  their  house 
in  Laurel  Canyon.  Forensics 
placed  Holmes  at  the  scene  - 
just — bui  though  the  actor 
denied  the  killings,  he  would 
not  say  who'd  committed 
them.  He  was  too  terrified.  All 
this  because  of  a penis. 

Neon  mogocmc  on  the  rise  and 
fall  of. John  Holmes. 


Bog  standard 


1.  THE  toilet 

2.  Computers 

3.  Printing  press 

4.  Fire 

5.  The  wheel 


6.  Radio 

7.  Antibiotics 

8.  The  Internet 

9.  The  transistor 

10.  The  laser 

11.  Antiseptics 

12.  Contraception 

13.  Anti-viral  therapy 

14.  Plastics 

15.  Flight 

16.  The  lever 

17.  Trans- genie  anlnuds  (pig- 
heart  transplants  ote) 

18.  Electric  light 

19.  Artificial  lives 

at.  The  ball 

21.  Alternating  rurrent 
Focus  magazine’s  surety  into 
the  best  Inventions.  It  ques- 
tioned J.iwmtdtrs:  the  results 
rmal marabout  Focus  rtud- 
its  than  the  history  itfmcm- 
klnd  with  the  Internet  timing 
above  the  invention  *»f  tile  Pill. 
Anoraks  or  tvhui'SAnd  avail 
knoii'  ichtchgcnder  lores  to 
reat*  a newspaper  ttn  the  too . . . 


Jat'kdaw  wants  Jewels.  Email 
jack^tnvf’uatdian.co.uk/ox 
0l?I?t3iar*t;.lartotatc.  The 
Guardian.  USFnrrintftkui 
Road.  London  ECIR3ER. 


Emily  Sheffield 
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Exports  fall  to  3-year  low 


Sarah  Ryle 

THE  pound’s  rapid 
rise  against  compet- 
itor currencies  has 
knocked  export  de- 
mand for  UK  manu- 
factured goods  down  to  its 
lowest  level  for  more  than 
three  years,  the  Confedera- 
tion of  British  Industry  an- 
nounces today. 

But  the.  fresh  evidence  of 
weakened  demand,  alongside 
official  data  showing  inflation 
dipped  slightly  last  month, 
wDl  not  alter  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land or  City  view  that  interest 
rates  must  rise  to  keep  the  lid 
on  price  growth. 

News  of  the  fen  In  export 
demand  comes  as  British 
Steel  is  due  to  meet  unions 
today  to  discuss  massive  job 
cuts.  Confirming  yesterday’s 
report  in  the  Guardian,  Brit- 


Insurer 
floats 
freely 

Teresa  Hunter 


IILUONS  of  Norwich 
Union  policyholders 
I will  each  receive  free 
shares  worth  at  least  £660  in 
Britain's  first  flotation  of  a 
mutual  insurance  company. 

Many  may  reap  even  richer 
rewards  if  they  subscribe  for 
extra  shares  at  a discounted 
price  when  the  life  and  gen- 
eral insurer  comes  to  the 
market  in  June. 

But  more  than  half  of  Nor- 
wich Union's  seven  million 
cnstomers  are  excluded  from 
the  £3  billion  free-shares 
windfall.  Customers  with 
motor  and  household  insur- 
ance policies,  unit  trusts,  per- 
sonal equity  plans  and  perma- 
nent health  policies  get 
nothing. 

Neatly  two  million  owners 
of  with-profit  life  and  pen- 
sions policies  will  gain  most 
from,  the  flotation,  while  a 
million  customers  with  non- 
profit term  and  annuity  poli- 
cies will  get  ISO  shares  each. 

Norwich  Union  chairman 
George  Paul  said:  "They  are 
not  members  of  Norwich 
Union  and  therefore  not 
owners  of  the  society.  This 


ish  Steel  said  it  was  being 
forced  to  take  action  because 
sterling's  strength  against  the 
German  mark  was  affecting 
its  competitiveness,  nninnc 
have  warned  the  company 
against  compulsory 
redundancies. 

According  to  the  CBTs  lat- 
est snapshot  of  the  factory 
sector,  domestic  demand  was 
strong  enough  to  buoy  up 
orders,  with  fewer  manufac- 
turers reporting  emptier  than 
normal  order-books  in  Febru- 
ary than  a month  ago. 

The  CBI's  associate  director 
of  economic  analysis,  Sudhir 
Junankar.  said;  ““Sterling’s 
strength  is  beginning  to  fair** 
its  toll  on  export  orders, 
which  are  at  their  weakest 
level  since  November  1993. 

“However,  an  improvement 
in  domestic  demand  has  more 
than  compensated  for  the  fall 
in  exports,  and  manufactur- 


LAN  Greenspan,  the 
. head  of  America's  cen- 
tral bank,  yesterday  ex- 
pressed a new  sense  of  ur- 
gency about  the  need  for 
vigilance  against  inflation. 
The  comments  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve 
were  seen  as  his  strongest 
warning  that  he  stood 
ready  to  raise  interest  rates 
in  a pre-emptive  strike 
against  rising  prices. 

Cynthia  Lafta.  economist 
at  DRI-McGraw  mil,  said  he 
might  tighten  monetary  pol- 
icy next  Tuesday  when  the 
rate-setting  panel  meets. 


She  said:  “They  have 

talked  so  much  about  the 

need  to  act  pre-emptively.  If 

they  passed  this  opportu- 
nity by.  it  would  be  like 
crying  wolf.” 

In  testimony  before  the 
congressional  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  Mr 
Greenspan  described  a 
“quite  favourable"  perfor- 
mance of  the  US  economy 
but  noted  that  “demand  has 
been  growing  quite  strongly 
in  recent  months”  and  he 
worried  about  how  long 
that  could  continue  before 
triggering  rising  prices. 


ers  have  become  more  confi- 
dent about  raising  output  in 
the  coming  months.” 

That  win  foel  the  Bank's 
view  that  the  Government 
cannot  rely  on  sterling's 
strength  to  control  inflation. 


due  to  pressure  on  the  con- 
sumer side  of  the  economy. 

The  latest  data  on  retail 
prices  showed  a 0.4  per  cent 
rise  In  February  in  the  all- 
items  measure  of  inflation, 
which  took  the  annual  rate  to 


2.7  per  cent  from  2.8  per  cent 
in  January.  The  core  rate, 
which  excludes  mortgage 
costs,  also  rose  by  0.4  per 
cent,  taking  the  annual  rate  to 
19  per  cent  from  3.1  per  cent 

Chancellor  Kenneth  Clarke 
will  view  the  figures  as  con- 
firmation that  be  was  right  to 
resist  Bank  of  England  pres- 
sure to  raise  base  rates,  cur- 
rently at  6 per  cent. 

However,  City  analysts 
warned  that  the  headline 
numbers  concealed  underly- 
ing dangers  and  continue  to 
expect  Bank  governor  Eddie 
George  to  step  up  tbe  pres- 
sure at  the  post-general  elec- 
tion monetary  meeting, 
scheduled  for  May  7. 

Much  of  the  downward 
pressure  on  the  main  index 
came  from  a sharp  fall  in  sea- 
sonal food  costs  and  a slow- 
down in  non-seasonal  food  in- 
flation. Housing,  clothing  and 


footwear,  and  motoring  costs 
accounted  for  roost  of  the  up- 
ward pressure,  in  line  with 
the  retail-sales  volumes  fig- 
ures for  February. 

David  Coleman,  economist 
at  CEBC  Wood  Gundy,  said: 
“Admittedly  these  price  rises 
followed  some  sharp  dis- 
counting in  the  January 
sales,  but  there  will  be  wor- 
ries that  retailers  have  been 
able  to  make  at  least  some  of 
these  increases  stick.  For 
now.  the  market  would  be 
right  to  be  cautious.” 

Experts  also  argued  the 
le3p  in  the  broadest  measure 
of  money  in  the  system,  M4. 
also  spelled  danger  for  infla- 
tion. According  to  the  Bank's 
provisional  estimate  for  Feb- 
ruary, M4  money  supply  in- 
creased 1.4  per  cent  last 
month,  and  the  annual  rate  of 
11.3  per  cent  was  the  highest 
since  December  1990. 


Notebook 


Time  to  embrace 
pensions  rethink 


Windfall . . . Norwich  Union  chairman  George  Paul  runs  £3  billion  free-share  offer  up  the  mast 


means  they  could  not  be  In- 
cluded in  any  share  distribu- 
tion.” 

Chief  executive  Allan 
Bridgewater  said  Norwich 
Union  was  ending  its  200-year 
mutual  tradition  because  it 


needed  greater  access  to  capi- 
tal to  develop  the  business. 

A circular  was  posted  to 
members  yesterday,  outlining 
how  three-quarters  of  all  with- 
profit  life  and  pensions  policy- 
holders  will  receive  between 


300  and  600  free  shares  each, 
depending  on  the  size  and  ma- 
turity of  their  policies.  The 
biggest  allocations,  of  more 
than  L200  free  shares  each,  go 
to  133,000  policyholders. 

The  merchant  bank 


Dresdner  Kleinwort  Benson 
has  valued  the  shares  at  be- 
tween 220p  and  265p. 

The  company  will  raise 
£1.75  billion  additional  capital 
of  which  £L5  billion  will  be 
invested  in  the  life  fund. 


PHOTOGRAPH:  DAVID  SILUTOe 

But  the  decision  to  de- 
mutualise has  already  cost 
tbe  insurer  dear.  It  has  been 
forced  to  write  off  £60  million 
following  cancellation  of  an 
agreement  with  a French  mu- 
tual company. 


Tobacco  firm  declares  $1  Obn  truce 


Mark  Tran  bi  New  York 
and  Lisa  Buckingham 


THE  prospects  of  the 
tobacco  industry 
being  forced  to  pay 
$10  billion  a year  to 
settle  all  outstanding  lawsuits 
moved  closer  last  night  as 
Liggett,  the  smallest  of  the 
leading  cigarette  groups, 
broke  ranks  to  signal  its  own 
ceasefire. 

The  company,  which  makes 
Chesterfield  cigarettes,  was 
also  said  to  be  ready  to  put  a 
“smoking  is  addictive”  mes- 
sage on  packets  of  20  and 
some  sources  said  Llggetfs 
maverick  boss,  Bennett  Le- 


Bow,  was  planning  to  release 
documents  which  purpart  to 
reveal  that  the  tobacco  indus- 
try has  known  for  some  time 
that  smoking  causes  cancer. 

Liggett  first  went  out  on  a 
limb  and  indicated  a willing- 
ness to  settle  a number  of  law- 
suits a year  ago.  That  sparked 
a rethink  by  the  other  tobacco 
majors  which  has  led  to  all 
three  — RJR  Nabisco,  Philip 
Morris  and  BAT  Industries  — 
either  opening  or  preparing 
for  negotiations  with  the  anti- 
smoking lobby  in  America. 

An  admission  by  Liggett 
that  smoking  was  addictive 
and  caused  cancer  would  rep- 
resent a remarkable  U-tura 
for  the  industry  — although. 


interestingly,  experts  said 
yesterday  it  was  unlikely  to 
mean  they  were  any  more 
likely  to  lose  most  of  the  legal 
actions  against  them. 

Cigarette  companies  have 
steadfastly  refused  to  admit 
that  cigarettes  are  addictive 
and,  in  1994,  tobacco  execu- 
tives including  Edward  Horri- 
gan,  then  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  Liggett  Group,  raised 
their  right  hands  in  sworn 
testimony  on  Capitol  Hill  to 
that  effect 

Reports  say  that  Mr  LeBow 
has  agreed  to  inake  a personal 
statement  indicating  that  Lig- 
gett knows  smoking  causes 
lung  cancer,  heart  and  respi- 
ratory diseases,  while  ac- 


knowledging that  cigarette 
companies  target  the  young, 
including  those  under  18.  - 

In  another  potentially  dam- 
aging blow  to  the  industry, 
the  company  is  also  expected 
to  release  many  years  of  in- 
ternal documents,  including 
highly  sensitive  material 
from  meetings  among  tbe  top 
in-house  lawyers  for  all  of  the 
leading  US  cigarette-makers. 

The  discussions  covered 
areas  such  as  litigation  strate- 
gies. health  research,  legisla- 
tion and  marketing  of  "safe 
cigarettes”. 

A spokesman  for  BAT  In- 
dustries said  it  was  hard  to 
see  what  papers  Liggett  might 
release  when  plaintiffs  in  the 


smoking  lawsuits  had  under- 
taken discovery  and  its  US 
subsidiary  alone  had  already 
handed  over  20  million 
documents. 

Wall  Street  analysts  say 
that  tobacco  shares  now  face 
a tug-of-war  over  the  next  few 
months  with  impending  legal 
battles.  Twenty-two  states 
have  filed  lawsuits  against 
the  industry  and  Mississip- 
pi's case  will  be  the  first  case 
togototriaL 

Industry  experts  said,  how- 
ever. that  even  if  Liggett  were 
to  state  that  smoking  causes 
cancer  and  is  addictive,  it 
would  not  flaw  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry's defence  in  the  big 
cases  which  begin  In  June. 


The  State-backed  Medicaid 
suits  have  first  to  demon- 
strate that  they  are  entitled  to 
take  action  on  behalf  of  indi- 
viduals when  they  have  no  in- 
tention of  compensating  those 
individuals.  The  cigarette 
groups  are  also  relying  on  the 
claim  of  "assumed  risk" 
whereby  they  will  argue  that 
smokers  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  health  hazards. 

Although  most  experts  date 
this  back  to  the  sixties,  when 
health  warnings  started  ap- 
pearing on  packs  of  ciga- 
rettes. the  tobacco  industry 
argues  that  health  concerns 
were  common  currency  as 
long  ago  as  the  second  world 
war. 


Edited  by 
Alox  Bm 

Arguably  the  most 

sleazy  act  of  the  Conser- 
vative era  was  the  1988- 
92  campaign  -—  supported  by 
government  advertising  — 
which  encouraged  people  to 
switch  out  of  well-funded  oc- 
cupational pensions  schemes 
into  more  portable  private 
pensions  which  could  never 
produce  the  same  . returns. 
The  mis-selling  of  private 
pensions,  by  some  of  the  most 
respected  names  in  the  sav- 
ings industry,  left  a black 
hole  in  the  pockets  of  600.000. 
which  may  eventually  cost 
more  than  £2.5  billion  to  fill: 
dwarfing  the  Maxwell 
scandal. 

However,  five  years  alter 
the  scandal  was  first  discov- 
ered by  the  City  regulator  the 
Securities  and  Investments 
Board  — and  several  months 
after  the  regulators  promised 
the  Government  that  pension- 
ers would  be  transferred  back 
into  their  occupational  pen- 
sions schemes  and  the  losses 
made  good  — little  has  hap- 
pened. 

The  blame  for  this  failure 
can  be  placed  in  several  quar- 
ters: the  regulators,  the  SIB 
and  the  Personal  Investment 
Authority  (PLA);  the  private 
sector  providers.  like  the  Pru- 
dential and  Legal  & General; 
and  the  independent  financial 
advisers  which  have  dis- 
tanced themselves  from  pro- 
viding compensation. 

In  an  effort  to  cut  through 
the  delays  and  no  doubt  also 
to  remove  the  black  doud  en- 
veloping the  insurance  and 
pensions  industry  — just  as 
pensions  and  welfare  reforms 
are  coming  down  the  slipway 
— Legal  & General  has  come 
up  with  a fresh  Idea  for 
resolving  the  issue.  Instead  of 
waiting  for  occupational  pen- 
sions schemes,  of  which  there 
are  hundreds,  to  provide 
them  with  reinstatement 
numbers.  L&G  is  proposing  to 
switch  its  undisclosed  reserve 
for  this  calamity  into  a "guar- 
antee fund"  which  would  be 
used  to  bail-out  pensioners  at 
the  point  of  retirement  and 
death. 

This  guarantee,  which 
would  need  to  be  legally  en- 
forceable. would  mean  that 
the  backlog  could  be  cleared 
by  the  end  of  this  year  rather 
that  over  many  years  as  the 
current  arrangements  — so 
poorly  handled  by  the  PLA  — 
would  suggest 
Some  people  will  smell  a 
rat  It  could  be  argued  that  by 
simply  Issuing  a guarantee, 
rather  than  reinstating  the 
lost  pensions  now,  Legal  & 
General  and  other  suppliers 
will  be  able  to  hold  the  fluids 
in  their  reserves  and  enjoythe 
benefit  of  them  until  each  of 
the  individuals  concerned 
(18,000  in  the  case  of  L&G} 
retire  or  die.  This  Is  a seduc- 
tive theory. 

Unless  L&G  and  its  compet- 
itors are  willing  to  go  public 
with  the  relative  costs  of  both 
methods  of  dealing  with  out- 


standing cases,  the  scheme's 
credibility  will  be  in  doubt. 

However,  if  it  does  mean 
relieving  this  neuralgia  point 
for  the  industry  and  the  pen- 
sioners now  then  it  will  be 
worth  trying.  It  is  time  for  the 
PLA  team  of  Joe  Palmer  (for- 
merly of  L&G)  and  Collette 
Bowe  to  jettison  their  old 
thinking,  which  is  not  work- 
ing, and  look  at  new  ideas: 
otherwise  they  could  find  the 
new  incumbent  at  the  Trea- 
sury’jettisoning  (horn. 


Pepped  out 


PREDICTING  when  the 
bull  market  will  come  to 
an  end  is  a tricky  busi- 
ness. The  alert,  however,  will 
not  miss  the  clues  from  the 
main  Anglo-Saxun  economies. 
In  the  United  States,  that 
most  formidable  authority. 
Alan  Greenspan  offered  his 
sharpest  warning  to  date  that 
US  labour  markets  are 
tightening. 

Although  headline  inflation 
offers  no  immediate  worries 
in  the  US.  indeed  it  is  remark- 
ably calm,  a range  of  con- 
cerns are  developing  about 
the  American  economy. 
These  include  overripe  equity 
markets,  a tightening  Labour 
market  and  a sharply  deterio- 
rating balance  of  payments 
deficit.  The  January  deficit 
widened  to  519  billion  — the 
largest  monthly  deficit  ever 
— as  the  US  economy  sucked 
in  increasing  volumes  of 
goods.  It  is.  of  course,  possible 
that  the  strong  dollar  will 
constrain  US  inflation  but  Mr 
Greenspan  is  no  more  likely 
to  rely  upon  this  than  his 
British  opposite  number  Ed- 
die George.  The  odds  have  in- 
creased sharply  on  a pre-emp- 
tive US  rise  in  short-term 
interest  rates  at  next  week's 
meeting  of  the  policy-making 
Federal  Reserve  open  mar- 
kets committee. 

In  the  UK  the  luxury  of  rais- 
ing interest  rates  to  squash 
endemic  inflation  has  almost 
certainly  retreated  until  after 
May  1.  However,  the  latest 
headline  inflation  figures  sug- 
gest that  the  service  sector  is 
starting  to  send  out  ominous 
price  signals,  even  if  the 
pound  is  keeping  industrial 
costs  under  controL  As  wor- 
rying perhaps  is  the  progress 
of  the  money  supply  figures. 

The  Increase  in  the  broad 
definition  of  money  M4  in 
February  by  1.4  per  cent, 
month  on  month.  Is  far 
greater  than  expectations. 
This  brings  the  annual  rate 
up  to  11.4  per  cent,  way  above 
target  ranges  and  the  highest 
figure  since  1990.  Some  of  this 
bubble  is  represented  by 
changes  in  the  money  mar- 
kets, notably  the  gilt  repo  op- 
erations. However,  even  If 
these  are  stripped  out  the 
data  still  looks  buoyant. 

By  the  standards  of  previ- 
ous late  upswings  in  the  UK 
cycle,  inflation  begins  this 
lime  from  a very  modest  base. 
However,  the  economy  is 
clearly  building  up  momen- 
tum and  this  is  reflected  in 
the  monetary  figures.  The 
equity  markets  in  London  are 
starting  to  sight  this  as  is  also 
the  case  In  New  York.  There 
may  be  good  end-of-iax-year 
reasons  for  topping  up  those 
FEPs,  but  no  one  should  ex- 
pect them  to  grow  as  fast  in 
1997/98  as  they  have  In  the 
past  year. 


MPs  renew  attack  on 
utilities’  pay  and  profits 


Cefia  Weatom 
Industrial  Correspondent 


THE  excesses  of  priva- 
tised utilities  and  their 
directors  were  thrust 
back  Into  the  spotlight  last 
night  as  Labour  seized  on 
three  reports  from  two  all- 
party committees  of  MPs  to 
justify  its  planned  windfall 
tax  and  tighter  regulation. 

One  report  calls  for  restric- 
tions on  all  utility  profits, 
while  another  warns  that 
next  year's  liberalisation  erf 
the  electricity  market  could 
be  delayed. 

The  third,  on  telecommuni- 
cations regulation,  says  that 
if  British  Telecom's  merger 
with  MCI  Communications  of 

the  US  goes  ahead,  BT  should 
he  forced  to  dispose  of  MCrs 
9 per  cent  stake  In  Rupert 
Murdoch's  News  Corpora- 
tion. . 

The  reports,  published  in 
the  dying  hours  of  this  parlia- 
ment, win  be  used  by  Labour 
h>  argue  that  many  consum- 
ers, particularly  those  on  low 
incomes,  have  not  benefited 


sufficiently  from  the  utility 
sell-offs,  and  that  Industry 
regulators  should  crack  down 
on  the  high  profits  reaped  by 
electricity,  water,  gas  and 
telecommunications  compa- 
nies since  privatisation. 

Shadow  energy  secretary 
John  Battle  said  last  night 
"The  Tories'  record  Is  one  of 
■failure,  as  profits  have  rock- 
eted and  service  standards 
fallen." 

The  public  accounts  com- 
mittee report  says  public  con- 
fidence in  the  system  of  regu- 
lation may  be  damaged  by  the 
payment  of  unduly  high  sala- 
ries to  directors,  particularly 
where  companies  do  not  fece 
competition. 

Haring  examined  the  work 
of  theindustry  watchdogs  for 
telecoms,  gas  and  electricity 
supply,  and  water  services,  it 
warns  that,  in  the  five  years 
after  privatisation,  profits 
were  above  the  level  which 
the  regulators  deemed  reason- 
able for  the  firture. 

Price  controls  Should  be  put 
in  place  to  ensure  that  profits 
are  reasonable  and  merely  suf- 
ficient to  provide  the  return 


required  to  attract  funds  nec- 
essary for  investment. 

It  urges  that  all  industry 

watchdogs  should  establish 
expert  advisory  panels. 

In  a separate  report,  electric- 
ity companies  are  singled  out 
for  felling  to  be  ready  for  liber- 
alisation erf  the  market  for 
more  than  25  miM/m  consum- 
ers from  April  next  year.  The 
second  report  this  week  from 
the  trade  and  industry  select 
committee  says  the  compa- 
nies' progress  is  substantially 
Less  than  we  would  have  ex- 
pected to  see  some  12  months 
before  I mp’lamerriation". 

Although  not  recommend- 
ing postponement,  it  adds: 

“We  have  serious  reserva- 
tions about  the  likelihood  of 
information  systems  being 
ready  on  time." 

The  third  report  on  tele- 
coms concludes  that  any  as- 
sessment  of  the  competitive- 
ness of  the  market  by 
industry  regulator  Oftel  must 
review  BT*s  stake  in  BSkyB, 
bearing  in  mind  the  prohibi- 
tion on  BT  carrying  enter- 
tainment services  on  its  tele- 
communications network. 


Tesco  seeks  £600m  Irish  shopping  basket 


Supermarket 
chain  hopes  to 
pre-empt  rivals 


PauBna  Springatt 


ESCO  announced  yester- 

I day  that  it  is  in  talks  to 
I buy  the  Irish  super- 
market chains  owned  by 
Associated  British  Foods  in  a 
deal  said  to  be  worth 
£600  million. 

“Discussions  are  ongoing," 
a Tesco  spokeswoman  said. 

The  deal  is  expected  to  in- 
clude Quinns  worth,  the 
Republic  of  Ireland's  hugest 
food  retailer,  as  well  as  the 
Northern  Irish  chains  Crazy 
Prices  and  Stewarts.  The  ac- 
quisition would  be  the  biggest 
in  the  Irish  grocery  sector's 
history  and  give  Tesco  26  per 
cent  of  the  market  in  the 
Republic  and  30  per  cent  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

Analysts  said  the  move  ap- 
peared to  show  that  Tesco  had 
abandoned  earlier  plans  to 
open  more  stores  in  Ireland — 
it  opened  one  in  Belfast  last 
year.  They  suggested  the 
change  of  strategy  might  have 


Morrisons  tries 
to  crack  South 
after  1 00  years 


Pauline  Sprlngett 


been  triggered  by  reports  that 
Safeway  is  in  talks  with  tbe 
Fttzwilton  group  about  the 
purchase  of  16  of  its  larger 
Wellworths  stores  in  North- 
ern Ireland  for  an  estimated 
£200  million. 

The  move  would  allow 
Tesco  to  leapfrog  arch-rival 
Sainsbury,  which  has  just 
opened  its  second  super- 
market to  Northern  Ireland 
and  plans  more. 

Tesco  is  not  a complete 
stranger  to  the  Irish  scene.  It 
made  a foray  into  tbe  market 
in  toe  1980s  but  withdrew  In 
1986  after  making  large 
losses. 

But  the  deal  could  also  spell 
a shake-up  for  employees  of 
the  Irish  stores.  Mandate,  the 


trade  union  representing 
7,000  Quinnsworth  staff  in  67 
shops,  said  its  members 
should  be  informed  about 
what  was  happening. 

John  Douglas,  assistant 
general  manager  of  Mandate, 
said  the  union  had  written  to 
Quinnsworth  for  clarification 
but  had  not  received  a reply. 

Mr  Douglas  stressed,  how- 
ever, that  Mandate  had  struck 
up  a "reasonable  relation- 
ship" with  Tesco  in  the  past 

As  well  as  the  food  super- 
markets, ABFs  Irish  empire 
includes  31  Penneys  depart- 
ment stores  In  the  Republic 
and  five  Primark  drapery 
stores  in  the  north.  It  is  un- 
clear whether  these  chains 
would  be  part  <rf  tbe  deal. 


morthern-based 

I N foods  group  Wm  Morri- 
son has  finally  discovered 
the  south  Of  England  — 
nearly  100  years  after  it 
was  founded. 

Morrisons  had  stuck  dog- 
gedly to  the  Midlands,  the 
North-east,  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire.  Bnt  that  will 
change  next  year  with  the' 
opening  of  three  super- 
stores In  the  South  — in 
Erith,  Kent;  Banbury, 
Oxfordshire;  and  Letch- 
worth.  Hertfordshire.  This 
will  lead  to  the  creation  of 
more  than  2^50  jobs. 

A spokeswoman  for  Mor- 


risons said  an  important 
feature  of  Morrisons 's  ap- 
peal was  the  “fresh  food 
market  street’*  which 
greeted  shoppers  on  enter- 
ing each  premisers. 

This  is  a series  of  special- 
ist “shops"  which  sell  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetables,  bak- 
eries which  bake  on  the 
premises,  fishmongers  and 
butchers.  Shoppers  are 
served  at  each  section  but 
pay  at  the  main  tills  when 
they  have  been  around  the 
entire  store. 

Morrisons' s expansion 
plans  were  unveiled  as  the 
group  revealed  better  than 
expected  pre-tax  profits  for 
the  year  to  2 February.  At 
£135.8  million  they  were 
6.8  per  cent  np  on  last  year. 
But  the  City  was  concerned 
that  the  underlying  perfor- 
mance looked  weak,  with 
like-for-Uke  sales  for  the 
year  only  1.4  per  cent 
ahead. 
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Guinness 


profits 
pour  in 

OUTLOOK/Small  top-up  would  have 
made  it  £1  billion,  writes  IAN  KING 


FOR  years,  Guinness 
has  been  regarded  in 
the  City  as  producing 
solid  if  unspectacular 
growth,  and  the  shares  have 
trod  water  accordingly. 

Yesterday,  the  group  said  it 
would  have  achieved  the  mag- 
ical £1  billion  figure  in  profits 
had  it  not  been  for  interest 
charges  related  to  last 
March’s  shares  buy-back. 

Instead,  it  had  to  settle  for 
£975  mill  inn  which  W3S  at 
least  a record  if  not  quite  as 
headline-grabbing. 

That  should  cake  nothing 
away  from  the  fact  that,  for 
the  first  time  in  years,  Guin- 
ness is  showing  signs  of  pro- 
ducing the  growth  in  earn- 
ings that  the  City  has  been 
craving. 

Although  profits  improved 
only  by  S per  cent  if  the  effect 
of  the  share  buy-back  is  taken 
into  account  there  were  sev- 
eral encouraging  signs  in  yes- 
terday's announcement 
As  with  most  companies 
that  rely  on  marketing  and 
heavy  brand  promotion, 
Guinness  found  the  recession- 


ary years  of  the  early  1990s 
tough  going  as  customers 
were  looked  to  their  pockets 
and  to  the  discounters. 

Now  that  brands  are  back 
in  fashion,  Guinness  is  wen 
placed  to  cash  in,  not  just  in 
the  mature  markets  of  Europe 
and  the  US  but  in  emerging 
ones  such  as  the  Asia-Pacific 
region,  where  the  fast-grow- 
ing midriip  class  is  eagerly 
consuming  products  like 
whisky. 

But  it  is  in  those  boring  old 
mature  markets  like  the 
United  States  that  the  mast 
encouraging  signs  were  to  be 
found  and  where  the  good 
times  may  be  about  to  start 
rolling. 

Chairman  Tony  Greener 
said  yesterday  that  US  retail 
sales  of  some  spirits  brands — 
including  Johnnie  Walker 
Red  Label  and  Dewar’s  — had 
risen  in  1996  for  the  first  Hm» 
since  the  early  1980s. 

Despite  all  the  growth 
talked  about  elsewhere,  the 
US  remains  the  company's 
biggest  spirits  market,  and 
the  improvement  was  one  of 


light  ab  . . . Brendan  O’Neill.  Gninpws  managing  director  nf  hrpwing,  with  a symbol  of  the  group's  great  expectations  PHOTOGfWH:  DM®  SUJTOt 


the  most  significant  aspects  of 
yesterday’s  announcement 

Similarly,  the  outlook 
seems  favourable  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region,  where  spirits 
profits  surged  by  15  per  cent. 
Prospects  also  look  good  in 
newer  markets  such  as  South 
Africa  and  Latin  America. 

One  black  spot  however, 
was  UK  spirits  profits,  which 
dropped  9 per  cent  reflecting 


the  huge  sums  Guinness  has 
shelled  out  on  advertising 
and  marketing. 

Elsewhere  on  the  spirits 
side.  Guinness  is  still  experi- 
menting with  new  concepts 
like  Loch  Dhu,  its  oak  barrel- 
matured  black  whisky,  and  a 
green-label  version  of  John- 
nie Walker.  More  radically, 
the  group  has  Just  launched 
— on  a trial  basis  in  Ireland 


— Hackler,  the  first  "poteen" 
to  be  legally  available  in  the 
country  since  1661.  It  is  aimed 
particularly  at  younger 
drinkers,  as  a mixing  drink.  If 
sales  go  well.  British  boozers 
will  be  able  to  sample  Hackler 
before  too  long. 

Meanwhile,  although  Guin- 
ness now  makes  most  of  its 
money  hum  spirits,  the  com- 
pany remains  most  famous 


for  brewing  and  flogging  the 
black  stuff. 

But  even  In  brewing,  Guin- 
ness Is  diversifying  away 
from  its  eponymous  product, 
and  Mr  Greener  appeared 
more  keen  yesterday  to  dis- 
cuss the  group's  new  nitro- 
keg  beer,  Kilkenny,  of  which 
great  things  are  expected  in 
the  future. 

Profits  on  the  brewing  side 


grew  faster  last  year  than  on 
the  spirits  side,  with  the 
black  stuff  continuing  to  at- 
tract new  drinkers  from  the 
Ivory  Coast  to  Indonesia. 

But  in  brewing,  too,  the 
year  was  not  completely  trou- 
ble-free, with  Cruzcampo  — 
the  Spanish  brewing  group 
Guinness  now  admits  it  over- 
paid tor  in  1991  — still  not 
firing  on  all  cylinders. 
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Looking  to  the  future.  Mr 
Greener  admitted  that  the 
strong  pound  — which 
Chipped  £40  million  from  prof- 
its last  year  — should  arcoum 
for  £60  million  this  year, 
while,  in  the  absence  of  take- 
over action,  more  share  buy- 
backs seem  par  for  the 
course. 

However,  while  that  may 
appear  unimaginative,  Guin- 
ness has  a top  portfolio  of 
brands  — the  lack  of  a vodka 
line  notwithstanding  — and 
has  been  happy  in  the  past  to 
forgo  short-term  profits  to  de- 
velop them.  Judging  by  yes- 
terday's reaction  In  the  share 
price,  that  sacrifice  may  be 
about  to  pay  dividends. 


News  in  brief 

Securicor  shares  hit 
by  £9m  loss  warning 

SECURICOR,  the  security  and  distribution  group  which  owns  a 49 
per  cent  stake  in  mobile  phone  operator  CeEnet  saw  £120  millioa 
wiped  from  its  market  value  yesterday  after  it  warned  afiosses  In 
its  communications  division. 

Securicor  shares  plunged  20pto2S5'/ip  after  the  chief  executive 

Roger  Wiggs  Inlri  thpgrmip'c  annual  nwHng  ho  tnqwtprf  ttiA 
division  to  lose  around  £9  million  during  the  first  half  of  the 
current  trading  year. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr  Wiggs  said  Securicor  would  be  selling  an 
assortment  of  its  non-core  businesses,  including  its  hotel  proper- 
ties and  Securicor Telecoms  but  he  forecasta  profit  improvement 
at  the  next  figures.  — fan  King 


£580m  loss  for  Renault 

FRENCH  carmaker  Renault  has  clacked  up  its  first  loss  fora 
decade,  falling  Fr5.25  billion  (£580  millionjinto  the  red  in  1996. 
However,  chairman  and  chief  executive  Louis  Schweitzer  said  he 
expected  the  group  to  show  an  operating  profit  this  year. 

Renault's  results  were  hit  by  a hefty  Fr381  billion  charge 
against  the  costs  of  closing  its  plant  at  Vilvorde  in  Belgium,  where 
more  than  3.000  workers  will  lose  their  jobs,  and  against  job  losses 
in  France.  Angry  workers  from  the  V flvorde  plant  yesterday 
clashed  with  police  protecting  a car  storage  compound  in  north- 
ern France.  — Mark  Milner 


Pizza  Piazza  goes  for  £11 .25m 

WHITBREAD  completed  the  £11-25  million  sale  yesterday  of 
Pizza  Piazza— one  of  the  chains  it  acquired  as  part  of  the 
BrightReasons  purchase  in  November — to  a management  buy- 
in  team  led  by  former  Pizza  land  managing  director  Ivan  Taylor. 

The  team,  backed  by  the  venture  capital  group  3i.  is  acquir- 
ing 20  restaurants  in  London  and  the  South-east,  but  has 
aspirations  to  roll  the  brand  out  nationally  as  a rival  to 
PizzaExpress.  — Dominic  Walsh 


Camelot  acts  to  stop  49s 

CAMELOT,  the  operatorof  the  National  Lottery,  will  renew  its 
campaign  today  to  have  49's,  the  lottery-style  game  run  by  the 
leading  bookmakers,  declared  illegal  It  will  ask  the  High  Court 
for  leave  to  appeal  against  a decision  by  the  Director  of  Public 
Prosecutions  not  to  take  action  against  49’s,  which  pays  out  prizes 
up  to  £100.000. — Dominic  Walsh 


Ocean  sells  offshore  support 

MARINE  services  company  Ocean  has  agreed  to  sell  its  offshore 
support  business  OIL  to  US  group  Tidewater  for  £328  million.  OIL 
supplies  marine  support  services  to  the  international  offshore  oil 
and  gas  industry  with  100  vessels  operating  worldwide.  In  1996  it 
made  operating  profits  of  £21.1  million  — Pauline  Springett 


Nat  Express  cuts  rail 
jobs  and  raises  profits 


Industrial  Staff 


NATIONAL  Express,  the 
coach  and  train  opera- 
tor, said  yesterday  it 
had  axed  nearly  a fifth  of  the 
staff  at  the  first  two  rail  fran- 
chises it  had  won. 

While  announcing  sharp 
rises  in  profits  and  dividends, 
the  company  said  it  had  cut 
325  of  the  1,509  jobs  on  the 
Midland  Mainline  service, 
running  between  London  and 
Leeds  via  the  West  Midlands, 
and  the  Gatwick  Express, 
eight  months  after  taking  con- 
trol of  the  services. 

The  company  refused  to  say 
whether  there  would  be  cuts 
at  the  three  franchises  it  sub- 
sequently won  from  the  Gov- 
ernment — North  London 
Railways,  Central  Trains  and 
ScotRail  —adding  that  it 
would  consult  the  work  force 
first 


National  Express  reported 
a 45  per  cent  increase  in  pre- 
tax profits  to  £60.1  million  for 
1996  and  a 15  per  cent  in- 
crease in  pay-outs  to  share- 
holders. 

Meanwhile,  rival  bus  and 
train  company  Stagecoach  en- 
dured another  turbulent  day 
on  the  stock  market  as  the 
controversy  over  its  handling 
of  rail  franchises  continued  to 
rage. 

The  group  — which  pro- 
voked outrage  by  cutting  so 
many  jobs  on  its  South  West 
Trains  franchise  that  it  has 
been  unable  to  run  a full  ser- 
vice — saw  Its  shares  fall  I9p 
to  670p.  They  have  lost  20  per 
cent  of  their  value  since  Janu- 
ary. 

National  Express  won  the 
Midland  Mainline  and  Gat- 
wick Express  franchises  in 
early  1996  and  the  other  three 
this  year.  Trains  contributed 
£2.1  million  to  operating  prof- 


its Of  £62.3  million,  with  buses 
the  biggest  contributor  at 
£39.4  million,  followed  by 
coach  and  airport  operations, 
which  include  East  Midlands 
Airport  at  just  over  £10  mil- 
lion each. 

Keith  BEL  of  the  Save  Our 
Railways  pressure  group, 
said;  "In  common  with  other 
train-operating  companies. 
National  Express  are  malting 
severe  cuts  in  their  manning 
levels.  We  hope  they  don't  fol- 
low other  franchisees  who 
have  gor  into  great  difficulties 
in  maintaining  a service.” 

The  company  insisted  that 
the  job  cuts  were  part  of  a 
process  of  imporving  service. 
“Working  practices  and  cul- 
tural attitudes  are  being 
changed  and  the  group  is 
bringing  its  marketing  skills 
to  complement  the  operation 
expertise  of  existing  manage- 
ment ...  In  order  to  grow  the 
business.” 


Underside 


Dan  Atkinson 


TO  WITNESS  Lord  Roth- 
schild's dictum 
(“When  there's  blood 
on  the  streets,  invest”)  in 
action,  we  head  for  (where 
else?)  Albania. 

Declan  Ganley,  28-year- 
old  Galway  man,  heads 
Anglo-Adriatic,  operator  of 
what  is  thought  to  be  the 
world’s  first  investment 
fund  based  in  that  troubled 
land. 

Ganley,  a former  build- 
ing-site worker,  has  60,000 
Albanian  shareholders  and 
40,000  non-Albanian  inves- 
tors, and  the  ftind  is  ex- 
pected to  hit  £220  million 


by  the  end  of  the  month. 
Undeterred  by  the  crisis,  he 
thinks  the  collapse  of  the 
pyramid-selling  plans  will 
help,  not  hinder  — he  is  the 
only  viable  alternative. 

ON  TO  placid  Amster- 
dam, where  the 
merged  stock  ex- 
change and  the  European 
Options  Exchange  Is  selling 
shares  in  Itself. 

Eventually,  the  aim  is  >kto 
seek  official  listing  for  the 
shares  of  Amsterdam  ex- 
changes in  2002”. 

But  on  which  exchange 
would  they  be  listed?  A cu- 
rious silence  on  this  point 
A spokesman  volun- 
teered that  Amsterdam 
was.  amazingly,  the  pre- 
ferred choice,  but  “we  will 
have  to  see  over  the  coming 
years  what  is  possible”. 


SOUTHWARD  bound, 
and  it’s  those  Belgians 
again.  A sign  outside 
Antwerp’s  splendid  Cathe- 
dral of  our  Lady:  “Entering 
a sacred  space  like  this 
church  means  arriving  in 
another  dimension  of  life; 
it  means  becoming  aware  of 
the  presence  of  the  Al- 
mighty God.  the  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth  . . . 
Remember  that  you  are  a 
temple  of  God  and  that  the 
spirit  of  God  dwells  in 
you’.”  (l  Cor,  3:16).  The 
next  sign  reads:  “Entrance 
fee:  60  BFr.” 

OUR  round-the-world 
trip  takes  us  next  to 
Moscow,  where  the 
cry  of  “Cabbie!”  has  long 
been  a prelude  to  a life- 
threatening  ride  in  a disin- 
tegrating Russian  taxi. 


Cable  caper  threatens 
demise  of  News  Bunny 


Lisa  Buckingham 


LIVE  TV.  the  struggling 
broadcaster  owned  by 
Mirror  Group  News- 
papers. is  seeking  an  Injunc- 
tion to  prevent  a cable  com- 
pany which  carries  its 
programmes  changing  the 
broadcast  format  and  savag- 
ing revenues. 

Kelvin  MacKenzie.  head  of 
Live  TV,  said  yesterday  that  a 
failure  to  defend  his  comer  in 
court  next  week  could  herald 
the  demise  of  the  News 
Bunny  — the  fancy  dress 
character  the  station  uses  to 
provide  mimed  comment  on 
current  affairs. 

Live  TV  has  a 10-year  con- 
tract with  CableTel  to  supply 
programming  for  the  basic 
subscriber  offering,  a similar 
deal  to  that  signed  by  the 
MGN  subsidiary  with  other 
purchasers.  These  deals  en- 


title L!ve  to  25p  per 
subscriber. 

Mr  MacKenzie,  former  edi- 
tor of  the  Sun,  said  he  had  to 
defend  live  TV  against  any 
attack  on  the  contracts  with 
cable  companies  as  these 
were  its  only  secure  revenue. 

It  is  thought  that  CableTel 
has  a subscriber  base  of 
170,000  homes.  This  would 
contribute  some  £42.500  a 
year  to  Live  TV  which  Mr 
MacKenzie  estimates  would 
be  roughly  io  per  cent  of  total 
income  from  subscriptions 
and  advertising. 

CableTel  has  been  running 
a trial  programme  package  In 
Hertfordshire  and  Bedford 
which  it  Is  now  planning  to 
extend  nationally.  The  com- 
pany has  still  to  decide 
whether  Live  TV  will  be  In- 
cluded in  the  new  basic  pack- 
age. If  not.  it  is  understood 
that  Live  TV’s  programmes 
would  form  part  of  the  next 


tier  up,  which  CableTel  exec- 
utives think  will  attract 
nearly  as  many  subscribers. 

A spokeswoman  said:  ‘‘We 
believe  this  will  be  good  for 
CableTel  and  the  programme 
makers.”  The  company  buys 
progamming  from  groups 
such  as  Sky,  Performance  and 
Bravo,  none  of  which  is 
threatening  legal  action  over 
the  changes,  she  added. 

Mirror  Group  is  clearly 
concerned  that  CableTel ’s 
action  will  set  a precedent 
which  could  jeopardise  Live 
TVs  meagre  revenue  stream 
and  threaten  Its  survival. 

Mr  MacKenzie  said  Live 
had  been  advised  that  the 
terms  of  Its  lb-year  contracts 
were  “crystal  clear”-  But  Cab- 
leTel said:  “We  have  sought 
legal  advice  and  will  defend 
any  legal  action  they  may 
chose  to  bring.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  we  will  be 
successful." 


Adding  to  the  general  gai- 
ety are  the  large  numbers 
of  private  motorists  who 
screech  to  a halt  In  the  hope 
of  earning  a few  dollars  (no 


roubles  In  this  cab.  guv- 
’nor).  Relief  all  round, 
then,  at  the  news  that  the 
London  black  cab  is  on  its 
way;  on  Monday.  Metrocab 
UK  announced  a £250.000 
order  for  10  taxis  for  the 
Russian  capltaL 
Boss  Mike  Thurlow  said: 
“Our  product  is  well 
equipped  to  withstand  the 
rigorous  operating  condi- 
tions.” (That’s  Russian  for 
“potholes”). 

TO  that  little  piece  of 
England  that  will  be 
forever  Greece:  tire  de- 
rivatives desk  (anyone  seen 
£90  million?)  at  NatWest. 
The  bank’s  shares  tanked 
on  the  bade  of  young  He- 
rodotus’ nou-heroic  high- 
jinks.  to  the  ftuy  of  NatWest 
staff  who  had  opted  to  take 
part  of  their  annual,  bonus 


in  shares.  NatWest  felt 
obliged  to  stump  up  com- 
pensation; this  cheer-up 
money  may  have  cost  up  to 
1 per  cent  of  the  combined 
salaries  of  those  involved, 
we  hear.  Double  ouzos  all 
round! 

HOME  again,  only  to 
find  the  world  has 
come  to  London.  Yes, 
it’s  the  tourist  season  once 
more,  but  we  have  our 
doubts  about  one  mega- 
coach spotted  on  the  streets 
of  the  Smoke,  emblazoned: 
“Comfort  zone.*’  Above,  the 
company  name:  Job’s.  Reli- 
gious Knowledge  rejects 
may  remember  Job’s  com- 
forters, Elphaz.  Baldad  and 
Sophas,  were  no  comfort  at 
alL  As  Indiana  Joues  said, 
didn’t  you  guys  ever  go  to 
Sunday  school? 
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MITSUBISHI 
INTRODUCE 
THE  NEW 
APRICOT  FT1200 
SERVER 


Ef  Intel  200MHz  Pentium®Pro  Processor 
32Mb  ECC  Memory 
2f  2Gb  Ultra  Wide  SCSI  disk 
Ef  3C900  PCI  Ethernet  card 
Ef  8 speed  CD-ROM  drive 


£1,999 


(£2,348.83  Ik  vat) 


Sf  Integrated  System  Management 

gf  Four  Internal  dedicated  3.5” 
fixed  disk  drive  bays 

El  Manufacturers  RAID  option* 

Ef  UPS  option* 

Ef  Lockable  fixed  disks  & 
Exchangeable  areas 

efPCl  Bus 

gfUSB 


PENTUJHjPRO 


SPEC  FOR  SPEC,  POUND  FOR  POUND,  NOTHING  COMES  CLOSE 
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If  ever  there  was  a demonstration  of  the  sheer  technological  might  of  Mitsubishi,  it’s  the  new  Apricot 
FT1200  server.  Because  nothing  can  touch  it  for  overall  specification  at  - or  anywhere  near  - the  price. 

In  the  first  place,  because  the  Apricot  FT1200  boasts  Intel's  200Mhz  Pentium  Pro  processoc 

In  the  second  place,  because  die  Apricot  FT1200  offers  the  kind  of  performance  and  security  features 
normally  {Sound  in  high-level  servers  for  the  price  of  some  desktops. 

Like  ultra-wide  SCSL  Like  lockable  fixed  disks.  Like  the  ability  to  spread  data  across  a number  of  teud 
drives  or  even  configure  one  disk  as  a "hot  spare”  to  automatically  take  over  from  a failed  disk. 

In  fact,  spec  for  spec  the  FT1200  trounces  the  “equivalent”  models  from  Compaq.  Dell,  HP  or  IBM. 
Which,  when  you  think  about  it  doesn't  make  them  very  “equivalent". 


CALL  NOW  FOR  AN  INFORMATION  PACK 
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Plans  to 
change 
start 
of  the 


Chris  Hawkins  ori 
howTurf  season 
could  be  extended 


PLANS  to  bold  Turf  flat 
racing  throughout  the 

year  are  being  dis- 
cussed to  try  to  boost  Levy 
returns  and  racing’s 
finances. 

The  traditional  start  to 
the  Flat  at  Doncaster  would 
die  a death  with  the  new 
season  unbelievably  start- 
ing in  the  week  following 
the  November  Handicap. 

John  Sanderson,  chief  ex- 
ecutive at  Doncaster,  com- 
mented yesterday;  “This 
could  be  the  last  time  we 
bold  the  Lincoln  meeting  as 
the  start  of  the  Flat  and  if  | 
all  this  comes  to  pass  we 
would  like  the  meeting  to 
be  later,  hopefully  after  the 
Grand  NationaL  Doncaster 
would  not  be  interested  in 
Flat  racing  during  the 
winter.” 

John  Since,  head  of  the 
British  Horseracing 
Board’s  race  planning  com- 
mittee, tried  to  play  down 
the  story  and  said;  “It’s 
possible  that  extra  Flat  fix- 
tures will  take  place  next 
year  but  it’s  still  a matter 
of  debate.  Maybe  it  will  just 
be  an  extra  few  weeks  at 
the  end  of  the  season.” 
All-year  round  Turf  rac- 
ing would  certainly  be  a 

revolutionary  idea  by  the 
BHB's  race  planning 
department. 

It  might  work  during  the 
months  before  Christmas  — 
provided  enough  tracks 
were  prepared  to  run  the 
risk  of  mining  their 
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Racing 

Dettori  on 
target  with 
a double 


Chris  Hawkins 


Doncaster  delight . . . Frankie  Dettori  kicks  off  the  season  with  a victory  on  Miracle  Kid 


ground  — but  what  hap- 
pens when  the  weather  de- 
teriorates in  January  and 
February? 

One.  must  also  wonder 
what  the -repercussions 
would  be  for  jump  racing 
which  is  already  losing  out 
to  the  all-weather. 

The  number  of  chasers 
has  been,  on  the  decline  for 


years  and  this  would  be  an- 
other nail  in  the  coffin  of 
the  traditional  winter 
sport. 

With  many  believing 
there  is  already  too  much 
racing  and  too  many  bet- 
ting opportunities,  this 
mooted  expansions  further 
emphasises  the  official 
view  that  punters  are 


regarded  as  mere  betting- 
fodder. 

Frankie  Dettori  is  being 
paid  a reported  £50,000  by 
the  Tote  to  promote  betting 
on  the  machine  thin  year. 

His  achievments  and  per- 
sonality undoubtedly  make 
him  the  best  known  figure 
in  racing  and  Rob  Hartnett, 
Tote  spokesman,  said: 


“He’ll  be  a great  asset  as  we 
vigorously  promote  the 
Tote  to  gristing  race  fans 
and  the  general  public.” 
The  BHB  have  sanctioned 
the  deal  (although  the 
Jockey  Club  was 
apparently  not  consulted) 
and  raised  no  objections  to 
a rider  being  associated 
with  a betting  outlet  One 


PHOTOGRAPH.  CHRIS  THOMOND 

wonders  whether  they 
would  not  hare  looked  on  it 
so  kindly  had  it  been  Lad- 
brokes, win  or  CoraL 
Dettori  wasted  little  time 
in  making  his  presence  felt 
at  Doncaster  yesterday  on 
John  Gosden  trained  run- 
ners and  Heritage  (3.40) 
looks  another  winner  for 
them  today. 


THERE  were  no  leaves 
on  the  trees  and  tbe 
daffodil  buds  were 
backward,  but  Fran- 
kie Dettori  was  in  full  bloom 
at  Doncaster  yesterday  dis- 
playing his  rich  talents  with  a 
double  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  turf  Oat  season. 

It  did  not  take  Dettori  long 
to  make  bis  mark  and  it  was 
only  the  second  race  of  the 
day,  the  Back  A Winner  By 
Train  Handicap,  when  he 
swept  borne  on  the  aptly 
named  Miracle  Kid. 

Dettori,  denied  the*  title  last 
year  after  missing  eight 
weeks  of  the  season  through 
injury  and  22  days  through 
suspension,  is  long  odds -on  to 
win  back  tbe  jockeys’  champi- 
onship from  Pat  Eddery . 

For  style,  judgment  and  fin- 
ishing power,  he  stands  head 
and  shoulders  above  his 
rivals  and  even  if  you  have 
backed  a loser  you  still  have 
to  admire  his  polished 
professionalism. 

John  Gosden  trained  Mir- 
acle Kid  and  the  Newmarket 
man  provided  Dettori  with 
the  second  leg  of  his  2-1-1 
double  wben  Canyon  Creek 
floored  the  even-money 
favourite  Yeast  in  the  the 
Sporting  Life  Doncaster  Mile. 

Yeast  tried  to  make  nil  the 
running  but  Ray  Cochrane, 
his  rider,  began  giving  out 
distress  signals  a furlong  and 
a half  out  when  Dettori  could 
be  seen  poised  on  the  outside 
Just  waiting  to  swoop. 

Canyon  Creek,  a four-year- 
old  running  for  only  the 
second  time  in  his  life,  res- 
ponded quickly  when  asked 
and  drew  away  in  the  final 
flirlong  to  win  impressively 
by  four  lengths. 


“He’s  been  lightly  raced  be- 
cause of  a knee  problem,” 
said  Anthony  Stroud,  racing 
manager  to  owner  Sheikh  Mo- 
hammed. “I  wouldn't  go  over- 
board about  that  success  but 
Frankie  says  a mile  and  a 
quarter  will  probably  suit  the 
colt  although  he’s  by  the 
toiler  Mr  Prospector." 

Those  looking  for  Lincoln 
pointers  pricked  their  ears 
after  Blue  ridge  Dancer  had 
won  the  season's  first  two- 
year-old  event,  the  Brock- 
lesby  Stakes,  for  Brian  Mee- 
han, who  runs  Tumbleweed 
Ridge  in  tomorrow’s  big 
handicap. 

Meehan  spoke  encourag- 
ingly about  Tumbleweed 
Ridge  saying:  “He’s  well- 
handicapped  and  has  been 
working  like  he  was  In  his 
two-year-old  days.  He  disap- 
pointed last  year  because  he 
had  a wind  problem  but  he 
was  operated  on  and  we  took 
it  easy  with  him.” 

Tumbleweed  Ridge,  who 
finished  12th  of  13  in  the  2.000 
Guineas,  has  been  trimmed  to 
li-i  from  14-1  for  the  Lincoln 
with  Hill’s. 

Meehan  is  one  of  the  up  and 
coming  trainers  and  has  85 
horses  this  season  at  his  Lam- 
bourn  yard,  including  50  two- 
year -olds. 

Bluer Idge  Dancer  looks  a 
smart  juvenile  but  will  not  be 
out  again  too  soon  and  Mee- 
han mentioned  the  Garter 
Stakes  at  Ascot  at  the  end  of 
April  as  a likely  next  target 

The  Mitsubishi  Diamond 
Vision  Handicap  produced  a 
hard  fought  win  for  Brutal 
Fantasy,  who  was  well  ridden 
by  Rodney  Lappln  to  get  the 
better  of  Ellens  Lad  and  Pat 
Eddery,  but  the  eycatcher 
here  was  the  third  Bishops 
Court,  who  finished  very 
strongly. 
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WM  MOUNT  cun  Headway  8 eu.  ridden  Z me.  not  reach  Mn  Hh  of  B.  71  behind  Bee  View 

B^g^SlSoSSBHrU.taltar^MlOMilMGQioenAinuftandgiaeiicfr'Wl 

MMMMi  Headway  fif  on.  M briefly  O ou,  no  am.  «ti  ul  6.  SB  behind  Prwdnr  Dance 

SSmuSSoDMOw'IS^y  # cot,  rap  on  Bnioohr  M tad  poll  Itattng  lb  Manonpita  a ih  W 
fSadMBDtahepAWT.SBQ  - 

Channwl  4 


41B 

410 

«zo 

401 

403 

420 


290153-  SHARP  SHOFFU  (1471 R Hannon  l 
3DHio-  crystal  moimi  (tat)  (p)  n (rsdflvan  »5-a 
34458-8  CASHMRE  LADY  (18)  (0)  J Eyre  54-0 
400000-  KMHWBHZSdMKCKDgil  Oman  7-54 
1 1-2500  TMBBma(flO)(D)WMdr  4-5-3 


l Dettori  XT* 
-Jb*UI[S)1t 


154KB  DUKA  YAUOtTUOrm  (P>  HHufflutl  Bad  5-5-1  IUbIB 

TOP  POM  TM  Sfatanta  8,  HV  Pmtan  7,  AriM  Due  • 

Betti**  5-1  SNneroBa.  W-l  Artd  Dana,  Sharp  Sidle.  Samftnoor  Ctantny.Zua,  12-1  KnabUenaue, 
14-1  »Bh  Pnvntum.  14-1  Royal  Rnu*.  IB-1  La  VOBa.  lOght  Wtak.  anuin 

FORM  OUBSB  - ARTFUL  DAHB  HaaOeoy  31  oil.  awry  dam  « Hi.  non  barton.  Olh  d 25k  20  batvna 
Saltan  (Maenaarkat  1m  hep.  Sd) 

MMMoal  chammat>  Tracked  leaden,  led  hallway,  headed  and  krtoofr  2nd  oi  21, 1H  beMod  Ueb 
Bohy  (Doacaaer  1m  hep  BiQ 

Hm  PRBnuahFtanpendaiMr  it  never  daneanua  Wh  ei  11.  IS  bahM  Ananym  (SouhMBTicim  AWT. 
std) 

aiRHmuaJI.lluaiJeiiY3l0Bl.0M  pace  heal  hPtnnftShnM3.g>t»Hhid  Banco  Wataar(VMverhampr°n 
ImlOOy  hep  SkQ 

ROYAL ResULOTraOnd  laadan,  ehaBanawlSoot  keel  on  qm  pace.  3rd  d 13,8  hahiiidDHaiar  [RoOcar 
IB  hep.  (H) 

BRARPBHUmja  Headway  °4T  a ommynd  on  *08.  MatM.BlMMnd  Thondi  (DoncaiiBr7ldin.  Gdl 
TMHOUA:  Always  mt»Bvlalerv  im  olM.  Ol  behind  Edan  Mdo««  IRaetany  WBtiep.  M} 

Channel  4 


3.40  F5JFomuinajmmiaviO|Balon 


001 

BOX 

503 


900 

•or 


C(177)  J60BUH15-I 


ILEDCUMIATKRO'Stft«n  9-ti  

46-  BAMLOIO  (17SJ  J HvOwrtcn  1-0  

33-  MmUUt(MO}BHIlBtH) 

4-  OMR  PM  BARRY*  (134]  It  Johnston  9-0 

RARCTAUHfTM  CtamB-0 

UP-  BMPTWRYCMOIKi 


-A  Pie 


-Jt  Kennedy  4 


|5 


HaJCacflB-B  - 
8,  One  Par  Mm  7, 


-KDartry  0 


BrUkiv  B-4  HIM,  S-1  Herliapa.  5-1  One  For  BaBaya.  7-1  NamtvEca,  B-i  Ran  Tata&  S5-i  Srtlhuy. 
POM  OURie-  RTTHAKI  KbM  up.  rttta  owra  out  im  on  Indda  flnaj  brleng.  3rd  otlT,  a bahM  Mona 

(Newbury  71  mdn.  Gd)  - 

■HTMB  FBdoan  aw  3 out  vBataned  over  it  ou,  4m  d n.  B bdiM  Vampra  OueB  tOootaood  1m 
jadn.GQ 

OMR  MR  auani  Outpaced  haPway.  4di  c4  7. 71  MNnd  WeOaM  (taasaBiann  imWy  mki.Ga) 
SRWnMYt  Ran  oUTl  ou.  bahlnl  naBBaramGiiy  (HoahRtwn  war  nta  mA  ed) 


4.1  O MExaoaouox 


•TAKES  3707113,7X0 


D-  COMPATIUliTY  CZS3)  J BOHta  B-0 


40-  JUST  ORAM  (138)  M Jetuaun  M 
3-  71TTA  RtWPO  (170}  B Meehan  B-0  - 
3-  ZAAHR(140)B  W1gB-fl 


2,36  MAWi  M-wntnmini  bammcap  « ctytoa 

Ml  KB02V-  LORO  WQR  AD«RAL1174)(C)  M riBK»0-e««  &-YWJ 
MX  an-ae.MU0PORT<l«(D}K  Cmdaphan-ewia  M-13.- 

>03  0015-12  CMTAN  OUT  (13)  (WtBP)  H UBBOdan  6-8-8  

305  350035- SIR  JORYfTOi  TOP  M«rphyB-8-fl 

10*  353243-  JO  URU.  (100)  teaalBrtjy  4-M 


JHRatarta4 

-TQufenIX* 

-TO 


IB 


300  BOOH)-  CHAUREJElJnT (130) (CJ OT BHBfa &- 


BIS 

• 0 

rlt 

-RCedme  17 


T . 

-LO 


■13 


JR  DeerlatB 
PUKdderyB 


307  OBWB-  OIUUOatVAURYrtXS}(ailJ  Barry  7-4 
>oa  ■ ano-TugoqmHJoMDnw  — 

300  2KBOO-  HA-auan S3) (B)C Dwyer 8^5  — 

310  41W20-  Uin  LA&  (180)  (O)  A Jonas  7-8-4  _ 

311  221133-  VBBnRUKmM 017) (DJRMOttfli 
311  OBm-4  ttAAM{M>(aOM™VA£fflVeyB-0-tl 

313  DS050-5  SO  H11HIPB(13)(D)J  BraiBey  7-8-Q  „ 

314  00004S-  UBtaOX  L»B1Sn*0)[I>)  A Jirvta  5-0-12 

>11  (VS4S3-  ATTAMKH  CXM)  m A Khig  4<-10 

918  033100- BAHATO  (130]  {OIUmJRoMdan  5 

317  BOB-111  HUMUUUI  (37}  (DO  P F*-““ 

318  2400-53  KRU(13){0>JEyn 

■10  E0BD-05  BAFK>rt3)  A Bdtoy  _ 

Bio  ooono-  MHvmuRiiMimp 

Ml  T34D4-  lRRDHAe*(180)  K tvory 4-6-4 

3*2  111311  BRR1K  OP  PRIORITY  Ct3)(D)DNWoia  8-7-13 

TOP  POM  TTKi  Laanooc  Lewie  B,  CTetea  Ita  7,  BenAe  0 - 

Rrttdp  M Baiau,  B-1  Mata  W-TSanw  01  PrtoiKy,  Cretan  OS,  LanBcac  Lrri*.  Raatnui'aWdrfVtM 
Lord  Mgb  Adnam,  THar.  xxnmva 

POMRBHU  ajuUTOi  niiiiail i'liirturlMliaar  Iff!  lirllll'  In — “1 1°-*-  ” 

onu'an  Hudany  oo  OUWIB  over  K M Ontthad  wet,  -2nd  ol  7.  OB  behind  Huw  Pn* 
InmuSsWRi&'&ay  our  a out!  kepi  eii  mdd.  w,  3rd,  a 5»hmdPr1nedy  Bew(t(aiaaBr« 

hryi  >M 

tOHOIMU  AlMBBlRli  tada  ri,  ran  en  wan  haUnaQiaw  W ptaydott  R hM.od|t  .. 

BBSS fiSSSSfflS^^ 

nu  Ran  on'wa  1m  W.  os  Khan  art  d b,  tan  « » Bta 


fflppwwrt.4. 


2L'tO  aORTBUfllUR  ipiwmi  eh m wa—pbp 

FRORTWBK  (20)  (0)01- MOGrilS^ip  « ;• 

aw-M  ! 

BBH6- ROYAL BBStRT (IB) (P)T BtaBD *44  . 


to 


wMBUAimm 

<16  Mtt-0*  ATtaWTT(W)W| 

I *11  BBB1G4-  8MRTMCHA-Tta.PI 
4tX  4305-6  WD  TORRADO 
418  038646-  PBSWK>RW«.tJjgQ 1 

*14  19-QE8  ■«—  nrhflritflTIJ  Eyre 

41B  001835-  A«7»ILnA«(13MmM”; 

Doann-  autnRBAVfixsMD)^ 

■ KSdeO*UWUA<88» 


004 

80S  - _ . . 

•08  0BQ40-ZAREHKI(1OO)CB>UdnB-0 
SOP 


JBTdFbetIO 

_RH8»7 


00-  DORADO  BEACH  (138)3  USB  9-, 

lABoVeyB-t 


5(3)8 

■ 8 


Newbury  National  Hunt  programme 


IMIoda 

UIHabtaiBoy 

LSI  LJVR.Y  MCOUKTEn  (nap) 


3Jta  JtnIDw— 
4M1MNRH 
4JI5  Rad  Raja 


Qobqp  flood.  + Dmolaa  bRihm. 

lima  la  haakrte  adar  boreal  name  denote  dayaataa  tal  MM  m*km 
1 .50  WAHTAMHOWCE  HURDLE  In  110yBaC3,ir0 

2/5-321  ABS0Um.Y  EOUBUUaK  C*7)  M HeaBn-EIR  5-11-12  . — 


12451  RNHO  (22)  lire  VWUa  6-1 1-12 


JBTuata 


2-1423  READY  HOMEY  erase  (28)0  aiarwoadB-11-12 JOetaoM 

3-12351  KU«XSOfaC(14)RAIner  7-11-8 P He  day  (3) 

D AKIKTICPLAR (*»)H Alner  WW — — — HrHlhomaara 


I anuTCHUftCH  fta)  Breton  Earle  7-11-4 

*>  dJUMCRSOOBBE  (32)  JGRord  6-11-4 

D0-0D45  OOOLHARRY  (8)  HHaynai  0-11-4  . 


-CM .de 


-Mr  3 Dunwk(7) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
* 

7 

a 
a 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14  Da  TRERPUH  (27)  N Henderson  5-10-13 

TOP  POMUPSi  IlmMdB  B,  tonM  7,  Ready  Raaey  Creak  8 

Batthw  5-2  loreo.  11-4  Itanamnlc,  5-1  AbcotuOy  Eodnama.  6-1  Ready  Itonay  Be*v  T2-j  Trampon. 
ChrMchirch.  Look  hi  The  Mirror.  14  neaiara 


JOHHYMOSSSmDnEarlB  8-11-4 - WltaW 

(DOC  UNIKHTHiM2nOR(22)NTe«Icn-DavMa  6-11-4 CUnaRn 

F noAnnai— 1(21)  MreiRWawa  7-n-4 RWnwrM 

DO  SPIRIT  OP  SUCCESS  (M)  N Uaqxnd  7-11-4 Mr  A I 

1W-  SUPflUU  RAMHUU  (828)  B 9mm  5-11-4 


2.25  BSTTHTTOU  R01IK2  OlASe  ta  03^74 

1 O-IUZP  HATCKAM  BOY  (41)  (CO)  D NfcKfeoa  7-11-12 

1 4-»344  AMBOI  VALUEV  (2)0  WUliam  5-11-4 

3 O-POPFP  DCXTRA  ff 4)  SEiltt  7-11-4 

4 U-SPP  RUnOOWBniCM  (40)  NLanpani  5-11-4  _ 

5 4S3M&0  UNTON  HOCU  (10)  TThoiBon  Jones  5-11-4 

TOP  POM  ilPM  HrtdtM  Boy  8,  Jtabar  Vdby  7 

BatUnBi  5-4  Hstdm  Boy.  7-4  Lk*m  Hoeka . 4-1  Amtar  Valley.  20-1  EMe  Govanur.  36-1  Darmi  5 r 


2.55  SAMM  DU  URR HAKHH  HOROLE 2m  M 24,103 

1 ARCTIC  IMARMta  1*1 3 Odea  5-11-0  

BW3-  BLABMG  DOW  (314)  A Price  6-11-9 


2 

3 

4 
0 
0 
7 
■ 

10 


5 BREATH  OP  S4UNOAL  (80)  (UP)  0 Sherwood  6-1V0 J 

201-04  BOW  OUT  (13)  J Peaim  S-11-B J 


6 COCKPIT  (204)  G Balding  6-1 1-B 


(7) 


6-0  COmURR  THK  KILT  (30)  J MiAni  6-11-9 

T5-3  EYBR  RLE88ED  (118)  Mre  J PiWan  5-11-0  _ 
5 PATHBt  non  (38)  n Handerean  5-11-0  — 

43-4002  POMES LAD(14) DNfcnolMn 6-11-0 

HAPPY  HBRIYRAJnar  7-1 V0  — 


..ICantv 

....DUtav 

HA 


11  HIGH  SUMMRR T Thomson  Jones  7-11-0  .....  ...  JCaRaty 

12  0 HOUR  NORSK  (27)  N Hnvta  8-11-9 ._ — C Maude 

18  DOEMP  IMPIRlALHIMnRS  (B2)N\jmpaid0-11-8 CMa«MU(B) 

14  QM52B  LIVELY  2MCOUH1  aHfl 3) MreMJonaaS-lV-B  OneLByrae 

18  PP  PROUD  TORY  (104)GDak»C  7-11-9 -...JRI 

18  21543  QUURKAOU  (58)  M Pipe  5-1V9  .-. 

17  OM)RELKAMMR(2i)UreJPamati7-n-0  . 

18  5M  RICH  TYCOON  |M)  P Hen  $- 11-8 Ill 

IB  2-0  TOM  MUCH  (11)G  Battnu  

20  D-0640  WARRW  (IDS)  II  Bosky  7-11-0  Unq 

21  45^P0  HADAin  WALK  (22) N TMOIt-DBwU  7-11-4 ..CUewa^p 

TOP  POM  T*8t  Uedy  beeudar  8,  Brer  Btaaed  7,  Qrtni  H^M  B 

Battav  7-2  Ever  Btouetl  5-1  Ltaiy  Encouacr.  6-1  Fata  Lad,  7-1  Bredh  01  Scanoal.5-1  Qbmi  Eaola. 
Bum  CM.  21  ■■■■■■ 


3.25  ALMOMAaiOraATP  HUHTIByCH All  (mHwreHtwa.775 

1 3%V5  2XPRmMDIT(23)Usi  Altai  13-12-10 OPetaddfT) 

1 1K1P-1  RYMMCCUPUT  (12)  MTftetay  12-12-10 — LJrtferd{7) 

3 Oil-  ALAPA(1233)ACS00Bn  10-12-4 VCoemfT) 

4 0/FVI- ARDBRUHAM (342) JPoner  10-13-4 HJea.etT) 

6 UlHS-2  POX PORim (22) >*SL Evans  0-12-* Jmenleeffi 

B U33P-2P  TRAIRADBR (8) MM T Btazay  11- 1W MraTRlBaf  (71 

7 4- TNI  B00WUN(3B)MGlllan1 7-12-4  ..... RHUMB (7) 

TOP  FORM  nPM  RynMa  CBpM  3,  Pen  PaMtar  7 

BaMM  6-4  Rymtng  Cudel  11-4  Fa  Pointer.  9-2  EjipfMSiwm.  10-1  Teanur.  12-1  Anferannan.  20-1 
The  Bodhran.  25-1  Ahta  7 niewiir. 


4.00  PAUL  CNOUCHCH  MEMORIAL  TROPHY  NAMHCAP  4 


31D4P0-  MR  JAMBOMR  (347)10  (D)DGandaBa  11-11-10 

BP4021  TDIAO(3)(BMex)(CD)  M Pipe  11-11-10 


■ 41  E4,72B 
.D  Peril  (3) 
..Tjr 


50U-PP4  MAET1R BOSTON  (17) (D)R  WbOOKOUM 9-1 1-8  

12251P  COOLHMR  (34)  (CO)  P MchoOa  D-TO-0 MA 

3/22232-  CHAJMKTMR  ACT (383) (CO  AUs  V WlUama  12-10-7 R 

1P/3-F22  HMHALLTTTOOH  (21)  Mhemon-Bm  9-10-2 ■ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

• 

TOP  POM  HP*  Mo*  AJUbrde  8,  Tarea  7 

■etata  6-4  Tareo.  7-2  Nigh  AODda.  5-1  Cooinw.  Change  The  Aa.  10-1  I*  jamboraa,  70-1  Maser 

Bason.  ~ i 


4.35  NBBFROIlYRAITOCOUIISKSTATRMHANnCAP  RURDLK4Y0Sm  110yd*  28^118 

1 01251S  RID  RAAA  (27)  (D)PM0cned  124 JOU.iee 

X 2421  M0RTHMUIPL22T[22)UreAPYfrH11-2  A HhaetUd 

3 241062  PAMLYMURP (14) (D) (DP) Craemelta  10-10 R4tata 

4 350  PR0VWC2(X7]CMinn1D4 JMase*(3) 

TOP  POM  TWi  Patrty  Step  8,  Red  Rate  7 

.5-4  Fled  Rafe  7-4  NpdwmFM.  5-2  FantyShrrp.  14-1  Prorinc*  4m 


TOP  POM  TPM  EMU  8, 2taMr  7 

BeUArci  6-2  Zaddr,  7-2  ZhraWd.  4-1  CompalBiOliy,  6-1  Jus  Grand.  7-1  TIB  RiMo.  0-1  HononbiB. 

FORM  MlilDS  - ZAAflta  dob  aaca  lea)  2L  3nl  elil,  S bahM  Kendi  (NpemarkM  fll  man.  Gd) 
MmeB-  P*ei  m— ey  mna  beam  Ita  ol  11. 19  bflNna  BehanVen  Bounty  (NrwTTsrMi  81  Grp  1.  Gl) 
COMPATmifTYi  HU  piactffl  over  fl.  Bib  Ol  13, 13  bohlno  GrapeahM  IMawmartU  Bf  mdn.  61) 
^OM» unta  tal  outpaced  Dred  si  H»  d 20.  H*  behind  Handsome  RUge 
fTVtvwfw  71  mfln.  Sfil 

TTTTARUmfe&l  oehlmt  hoeOwey  over  Hois,  ran  Dowel,  3rd  of  KLAbeNnuOacoh  a SaSshury  Timor 

AaUBgs. 

immimaw  ft  mi  tfir  pnWfxi  wf  lnitfur  w m fwf fii*,n  (Wfcgf^afldteWi. 


Tomorrow’s  big  race  field 


3 .40  WORTMHOTOR  LHK90LN  HAMHCAP  (CLASS  R)  4Y0 1 m tAAfiSS 

1 222320- RWMMI  MUSK  (140)  Mbs  Gey  Kalleway  4-6-10 

2 22134.  GRAND  MUSKA  (164)  I Balding  44-T3 

8 0100-12  MB  CSM11IIIY  (14)  (CD)  (DP)  D MchoUl  5-9-12 

4 202300-  ROVIMR  MRUTRB.  (320)  (19)  B UcAbhon  9-6-11 

• 440-222  SABOT {14)(W)C  Thornton  4-9-19 

3 9M043-C  DBHRBI FKATORE  JM)  Dr  JSeargR  4-5-10 
7 SOODSD-SIDRIHRME  (132)  (CD)  HHunon  6-6-9 

. ■ 443423  PATH  MUS1UI  (14)  (B)  John  A Hants  84-9 

0 282510-  HAMKSLEY  HHi  (140  (Dj  Mr*  J Ramadan  *-8-0 

10  BT1IIB.  SKY  DOM  n40)(D)MT«BnpUna  4-0-7 

11  oDsano- nwms op bbora {bwj mJEamear^-o 

12  OOS4D1-  KALA SUIBIta(1 04) (D)  C 80664-5-5 

19  100810- RWmJI  DOCK  (E03)  Mra  M Ftevday  4-M 

44  6415-4  KUALA LBta (14) (D)PCoto *+« 

12  <nii6J-  ALAMBI(t30)  Wtaggas4-fi-S 
IB  n»tSI-R0a0WlCE(R8B)mMCh»iiBBS*6 
17  VS0OQ3-  TUHBLRMDHBCK  (145)  BMaehan  44-5 
is  0013-  PUaaYITlM70ML(27B)M  BnMay  *-5-5 
IB  D610O1-  RA2ARDAOUE8S(1B3)(G)DFfctafti  7-(W 
90  218210.  MUHUH21 7)  (D)  N YMw  5-W 

'll  am-6  RAROB8A1FAURY (SO) P Batter 5-M  ’ 

22  im»-fl  CARM*TOKfKJ(C)J«»t/4-M 

23  1000-60  lAMIlS(1B)tB)TBanoi1 4-5-2 

24  311030-  upenre  PUKE  (1ST)  HtXSUBvanHH 


'.1M 


• Ashley  Bealby.  derk  of  the  course  at  Wolverhampton,  and 
David  McAllister,  derk  of  the  course  at  Uttoxeter,  have  been 
fHiPd  £500  each.  Bealby  was  fined  for  falling  to  keep  the  public 
informed  over  the  abandonment  of  racing  at 
Wolverhampton's  jumping  fixture  on  Bodng  Day  last  year, 
while  McAllister’s  charge  was  for  the  late  abandonment  oi 
Uttoxeter  in  November. 

• Blinkered  for  the  first  time  — NEWBURY:  2.25  Dextra. 
DONCASTER  and  KELSO:  None. 


Kelso  (N.H.)  runners  and  riders 


1d40  Bon  Of  Aratun 
2.1S  MrKUtvrtt 
L45  Ham  NTH* 


3.15 

SJGO 

<UK> 


HounBta^i«k»ti  rttar  betWm  naoM  doectr  day*  stae  Msvt  «H  mtafl 
1 .40  POKY  ARMS  JUPIDMU;  HCW1C8  HURDLE  4Y0  In  » CX*1S 

1 It&lFl  S0R0PAH9HAH(13)UnAS<rintianliU-U]  

2 21  CLASH  OP  8W0UMI  [B1]  (C)  P Cn>«W  1V-I  

3 $0  BOLD  CLASSIC  (23)  CGrem  ID-12  — 

4 3 BOURBOM  DYNASTY  (IS)  GRlcflardS  10-12 ADeUta 

5 CAUUEBI U Bames  10-12 STaytorfS) 

5 DO  CHIEF CMBtaX (38) W KlUTiu  10- IT SMcSaatai 

T 20  HOMEYSCKHCS (99) (BP)  It  Hammond  16- 1? Reentry 

8 648  KNOWN  E8CRBT  (IS)  PMontah  10-12 MNMeaey 

9 MYSTICAL  EM)  Mailyn  wane  10-12 ASSmta 

10  (&  0VER3MAM (18) JFIBCwalfl  10-12 Plftta 

11  2 AMUCS  OBI  (21)  Mt  S BraOhume  10-7 

12  0 0«P3COU«a.(10)Mtakl  UHigan  UW 

TOP  PORE  TM  Sea  Of  Aadon  8,  Ovenaan  7,  Cluh  Or-Bemnim  8 

■wHfcta  7-4  Son  01  Arahan.  4-1  Clash  Ot  Bawds.  9-B  Overeman.  6-1  Bounwi  Dynasiy.  »-i 

HgnaysthDta.  12-1  Alta's  Gem.  IXnatare 


2. 1 5 TKSDDAUC  PBR»  HOVKR  CHASE  la  11  C3*47 

1 2/-42122  HUWRWlT(l>)PMaiMUi  10-11-5 

2 S0VF12  RHAL  TORN:  (14)  (CO)  (HP)  GRfehnrds  7-11-8 H Ehumedy 

3 WMF/-  A80CRXMN  HH»(639) R Alar 9-11-f RStaay 

4 U0-P485  4YMJAM  J0HHRY(88)  JOH»l  5-11-2 RMcCrtU>(5) 

3 0F-24S0  MALTA  MAM  (34)  P ChMaWaugh  7-11-2 

■ MOO*  PAURART  (17)  F WUWn  7-1 1-2 


33-UH4MUHC  RLKC  flM)  Ure  D TttaWh  0-11-2  - 


..TRaad 


31-3  MDMBY1MB*CM(10)MreJGaadMIOw6-ra-11 

TOP  FORM  TMtJiiHtae  Wwiy  0.  Hr  Kn*n2  7.  Eta  PpbmM  B 

Betata  W Mi  IWtwft.  5-1 RM  TWO,  0-1  Jyinjun  Johnny. 6-1  American  Mare.  Moss  Peseta 

Man.  8 lomn 


JMm 

-RGarritty 


2e45  L0TH1AH PLDRMHiG HAMOICAP HIMB2JE 2u 21 CXB27 

1 3P-4111  IHOlElOMlAM  (13)  (CD)  H MeCtl0BSrt  0-12-0 

2 iP4^2P«  UMCiJIDOUa(2O)(C)l!reUfievel«y6-S-0 

3 11-SZ4J  HAM  (CICCB  (28)  M Hammond  6-1  >0 

4 VO-W  ARAOOMA7R(M)(CD)PMoaWlh9-11-0  — C MnCen— c*  (7) 

a inw-5  UM«mti3)(e)LLwi0o  0-10-13  - 

S}RA0eA«-W-6 

(I5)A  WhilWS  7-UJ-2 

(IS)  J HlzGeraM  5-W-0 

J Adam  7-10-0 — - 

(43)  POMnsDrovgn  JO-IO-O  — — — Alfctah 

8.  UUtawMn  7,  bpm  Sevial  S 
Betaw  0-4  tatanm.  I'-a  Haw  ire99».  S-»  RoML  7-1  Supremo  SotaL  5-1  Uada  Dmc^LMcbb. 

AomriC.  12-1  Afl9W  Ayr.  70 


FUtaydl 


3.1  5 KMCS  OWN  SCOTTISH  BORMREH  CMAIJUBMH  COP  HANDICAP  CMU1  : 
£4,143 

1 11-PHP3  WHAATPKTTU (SI) (CO) GRclMnN  12-11-10  ADaMh 

X 1—4*651  f BOM  OP  BUS  (45)  (CO)  Mie  U Rcvtay  MI-6 PKfaen 

3 314251  KRCOU6AH (13) (CO) Ur-,  J GonPeflow  UHV! M Rtaley 

4 U2346  TIOHT1RBUOCCT  (8)  (OR  UrsD  Shyer  10-10-10 MMatawy 

5 4-3P321  OOQU1  LANK (13)  J Dun  W- 10-3  ... DPortta 

TOP  POM  ■npii  Sea  Of  Me  8,  WfaeH  PrtMe  7 

: 7-4  Son  01  Mi.  3-1  DM  Fcow.  KJicotan.  5-1  Caqid  Lee,  10-1  Tlgntar  Budgm  Bn 


3.50  J.  RUTMPtfOtlP  (RAHLSTOW)  HBHTOBS*  CH AB9  (lenequre)  am  4f  C*^M  1 
T 2110-2  HOYALJRSTBB(21)(CE>)C  Stgrey  13-12-2 CBUreym 

2 03300-6  20UTII8I1M IRMlIRta (4R) M ChBflMrllln  14-12-2  MeCiHHtp) 

3 /1B00-4  TARTAN  TORNADO  (10)  UraPLftat  1WM PJataeaa(S) 

4 1-1  JKTRU(21HC)J>««hM  B-11-11 MBndbaree(7) 

5 IP0U2I-  0RAM02  RAOUSA  (743)  S SMrkiy-BMven  11— 11— ID Mta  P Naheea  (■) 

TOPrOI«MTB»Si  Jttaefl.Heyel  Jeefr7 

4-4  Jtfltrmc.  11-4  Rcvfli  Jbm.  7-1  Omnge  Regan.  8-1  Snahem  UUntrei.  12-1  Tanen  Tomuo 


4^0  KELSO  ANNUAL  MMHnHOWM  HURDIM(Dt>  Q2re  « IlDyde  CX^OB 

3-631  DBUU8M (14J GRktads 6-1  Hi . 

PUBFP1  2STAMUSH  (17)  (C)J  DOOM  0-1W)  . - 

45-32F6  CASH  BOX  (24)  T Carr  0-10-12 . . 

FTM3CHOPWMLDRAPB  (18)  J Howard  JoIwhot  7-HM2  ..... 

LORD  PAT  Ubl  M MMtan  6-W-12 — R reiiflb»i  (3) 

30  MAJOR  HARRIS  (S3)  MKemmoM  5- n>- T?  - ROentty 

811BS5  MBHALDf (14) P ChoeWirumpI  7-10-C  AIW3 

545  MOMMUH DARCY (41)  J AUem &-10-12 — - Jr  “ 

3 MB MRlirKI 08) J FIBOtald 5-1P-12 — 

4riPP3P  PtaSUHORAMOEfAID Leah 7-10-12 Jf 

005  P0UTWALIA15TAX(M)  RNim5-1(M? 

DIF-0  RAMRUNO  LAME  (44)  H Alta  0-10-12 - JMeta*e(7) 

DOWSHI L Lingo  6-10-7 — H Supple 

PJOST  POLLY  (U)HAtountor5-ra-'i  a MvOrattfS) 

<XUSX-  MOMSHASH (393) J Hatene ... PLadhyp) 

TWIWtMTmr  Dannie  10,  Chciitaa  Drw>n  l,l*rlta*« 

■etata  7-4  Derawta  B-C  ChoptaJ  Orapev.  i-7  Ha  0*iwe»*.  B-I  Uefor  tame.  XW  EaaHan,  u-l 
MuR3.  B*1  MoicMur  Darey.  IBnerm 
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4.50  warn  annual 


NMKI  M»U  (Mr « A*  « llOyta  C9UM 


1 1164  IM8mMMn(X1)<e)JHDinnlJahraan 7-11-12 ADebta 

5 412800  JONABI (IS) lire ESteeh 7-11-5 KJataeea 

3 F-PP0E5  BUSY  BOY  (3)  D lamb  TWO-12  r r - J Mm 

4 00  CHASBia  DtaAMS (14) C<yenl  6-10-1?  JROentRy 

6 0-»  FASTB1  RON (139JR Aflan fl-U-12 JMta(7) 

B 06-525  OROSWMOR  (27)  (W)  Q FHcheidi  0-HMS  M P— tail 

7 YWBP  JUSTONKCUnTION(42)  J (Tttal  2-10-12 Ptaen 

> 54  MIKE  STAN  (18)  LUMO  6-10-12 — *Twil> 

B - P PRBtCS  OP  THVHI14)  1*5  JG000M1M  0-10-12 MRetaei 

10  B IMUPLEEZE (18) l« MSBrt 5-10-12  MrS8wWi 

11  DO  WOOOHOUM  LANE  MB  H OwmlwlBln  5-W-12 .MmC  MiriMii{7) 

12  00  MY  MAWURMEDI  (N)Mrs8BiBdbumc6*10-T M Porter 

13  f/2CH>4  STBPOAIMtlTlR  (13)  Un  D Thomsen  1 V1G-7  LOWn 

14  FO  WOJUMPAWUD  [43} Mr*  J Storey  7-10-2  _.  MrCBtaey 

TOPP0MnP3tMlorRtaifl,(iwwBr7.  line— 6 

trtihijr  ‘inmiYn—  lUGrawtro/.S-ua^SaivA-i  Jmuen.  lS-iFarapiRse.  JHQOidQuBacii. 
Sapdanghie/.  14  n mie 


Results 


-DONCASTCR 

4Q>  1.  MALAPMIO.  BWM 

X.  ReWlee  Hue  W (B-lj:  *. 

ftRMRREGB-l);  *.  MtaMRR 

B0ia)n3-c  ftj evGhnr*  Brit«  £5* 

Mm  Gnp.Kdiovnyi  Tote:  (MO;  Cam 

^W^nrCSA'DlMFR  S27M.  Tlta 

WWie-R  40yde>  I.MRACIXKULL 

Lrnetbr  MoPrita  JIB-W 
VtHMtaKf  (lft-1).' 4,  AeMerry  (ID-1), 
hw&ind  Arm,  1#  «n.  0,  X i>  ■ W 


g 

i&SftESSmm 

?Sl  (7-l/a.  HUer  BtakWF  (IS-SKf; 

mct»  (4*1  CO-fat)-  4-1  CO^SV 

cninosisfra.  BuodoaL  16  r*n.  ii.  3.  (B  Mefr 

E37 SO. TriK El »'*££SRjC2£*L 

f7L^£ifeeta(ii«sn3i»v):3,*p*d<^Ti»e 

pan  (20-1).  8 ran.  4,  nk.  (J  QoaOan)  Tola: 

Smci  m cim  Dial  R tarn  WfEam 

£»(■»)«  t,  BRUTAL  ("AMTASY^RLAP- 

Mnrn-2V  X.  Maw  LmT  (4-1  Ji-tav):  R> 
ntdiinir” — tWwl  l2ran,«i.2./-J 

^TStacrmcz-m  (am  cam.  dum  f- 


BSLOO.  Tr«r  C2TJ0.  CSP  £3)Jtt  Tricaae 

DOamNftSQMEOBO-  ^ _.r„r  „ 

tsrisss^ssiM 

'SSo'm  1,  FLY  to  THS  STAM.  J 

-VY«rv«r  (6-8  lav),  X,  ***** 

a,  anetaiu  Truta  (T0-T>.  * •*"- ]• 

Johnston)  TWO!  E1.7D:  Ci.iO.  Eim  ESL4Q. 

SSati^Nrt^Swmwrrtodow 

ouAMtamesm 


PMIMPTON 

2JE5  CBM  4f  lhBo>  1,  NAU  DG  CO- 
LOOKa,  M Wchwta  P'1):  a,  Lord  MM 
[event  Mv);  9,  Prato  type  06-11. 1C 
7.  |U«L  Rleftards)  Tow  Cam  C1.1D.Ciap, 
El  J».  Dual  F:  E2.40.  TWo:  Efim  CSF:  C3J8. 
M (2-  3f  a*  f.  HEOAL  MIRA,  w 
Marsnxi  (b-1  Y.  t,  SatMk  Roml  (6-i):  -L 
Jovta  Ken  (11-8  lav)  a rar  e.  4.  (D 

CBrieri)  tow  a®  cim  £2.00.  ri- id. 

Dual  F:  £21  m CSF:  C2T.79.  Truaot  £47 J1. 

348  (am  II  (MeR  1,  OMRU  *■*»■ 
LEY.  M CUnton  (11-4  M««l;  E|  *«>P  fM 
(25-1);  3,  Vtalun"»0i  Lad  (9-1).  11-* 
R-tavTomel- 10  ran.  S.  8.  p KedoanTctte; 
non '£140.  £540.  £140.  Dual  fT»U!0. 
TWa- wa  70-  CSF:  £3942.  TifcattKUMft 


-COO  (2*1  OOr  1,  PUQHT  UBfTBIAMT, 
0 BriCBtaW  (i-i  law);  2,  Rataw  Prlta 
(7-2);  3,  iMiewwitnn  (5D-1)  5 ran.  4.  a. 
(T  Casey)  Tow  Cim  E1.00.  £1.70.  Dual  ft 
nmcsftCirifl. 

4JO  (3m  II  llOyri*  OUje  1,  BLACK 
CHURCH,  D QSufHvan  (2-5  Kwl.  2.  Joker 
Jirck  (14-1);  3,  Ptnocdo  (7-1)  4.  d 

SRowe)  Tow.  £140  Dull  F;  B SO.  CSF 
44. 

LOO  Om  41  Hdtrp  1.  KHLLY  MAC,  Mr  R 
Thomton  m-4).  *,  Ahw-yOre  lyl8^ 
tev);  3.  KWr  Odd  (6-1).  fl  ran ■&. (L  ID 
O’Brian)  Tote:  £110:  £140.  £140.  (248 
Dual  F:  £340.  CSF.  £7  78.TrtcaSL-  £21  Sa. 
PLACXP4T:  C*.  00  RUADPOIYC2.80. 


1. 


2,1  S (3m  Hcae^  1,  MHMOCUn  LRCRMEL 
R Johnson  (4-7  tevl:  2,  Mwbataawenl 
I10-1T.  3,RR*B  of  Wear  (13-2).  W ran  . AIL 
ra.  (0  Ntchetnn)  Tota  Cl. 70;  EIAO.  £2-38, 
Cl 40.  Dwl F.CSJSO. Trio; CSJO  CS=:C649 
9^49(3nlEfCHX1,NUU.WOOD  CASTLE, 
A Thornton  (5-3):  a,  Rtainfiaolt  09-1).  3, 
Pa  earn  RM*  (8-11  tavj  8 ran.  Hd.  (R 
Alner)  Tote  £3-00.  £1  *0.  £5.90.  Dual  ft 
Eifi40.  CSF:  £4643. 

3.16(3*  if  HOydaCfi)rl,R)OLSRR- 
RAND,  Mr  ABa/tfngl7-4).X.a— Map  tay 
(6-4  lawl:  3.  SmtaO  To  u (5,2)3  ran.  4,  m 
10  Balding)  Tote-  £2.70;  Dual  F.  £2.1 0.  CSF; 
£4.08.  Nft.  Danger  Baby. 

3^C(8m  8*  HdB^i  1,HnTOQUA,R  JOhn- 


aon  [!-!  !ov):  *,  RtaM  One  (50-1):  3, 
foenlo  Retire  (9-2|.  10  ran  0.  Sit.  ID 
Memteon)  Tour  £1 .90;  Cl. ID.  £3  80.  Cl  50 
Dual  F:  £940.  Trio:  E9.70.  CSF  £1877. 

430  (Xa,  Of  Ct*  1,  TOWS  QBMIMI 
STAR,  lir  E James  (33-1);  % WM  Sooa 
(7-2);  3,  EortftaH  vatao*  (30-11  5^  *i n 
King's  Troaaura.  9 ran.  S,  10  lO  Carter) 
ToU-  £51 5ft  CS  70.  C140.  CSL60.  Dual  F 
Eisrxo  Trio  CWE.  CSF  C13LB4.  NR; 
Tom's  Apacftt 

4-80  (3*  IUB*>  1,  NORTHRMN  2TAR- 
UQIR,  C Maud*  (13-0);  X,  soap  Uataelric 
lll-fltev):  3,  Klaa'eCra**  [12-1).  4 ran.  12. 
IB.  (U  Pipe) TOW  Ci.90  Dual  F-  E2  10.  GSF- 
£408 

930  (2m>  1,  MOOT  MIN2R,  FI  MaSaey 


[1-3  lav):  2,  Mrevwwte  (33-lfc  3,  My 
Rtafly  (14-ij  la  ran.  «.  1 (D  eoenoieani. 
Tmo:  Cl  30:  C1.10.  £8.50.  CiRO.  Dual  F- 
£2430. Trio. £184.00  CSF; £2748.  NH; Lite's 
Work. 

PLACEPOTi  CB2  70.  QUADPOn  £42.40 
• David  Mcholeon  ytataday  confirmed 
Dial  Richard  Ounwoody  wiu  retain  the 
mount  on  Viking  Ficupnlp  m km  Mumm 
Mulling  Chase  MAIrrtrH  next  month.  Rich- 
ard JoniMon,  who  rode  a doubi*  on  im- 
niflhi  Legend  and  Motoaue  ipr  the  sable  ar 
Wmcanton  yesterday.  Is  expected  to  ride 
ine  matority  ot  Nlchoteon  e noiaos  at  the 
throe-day  meeting,  but  John  Kavanooh  win 
partner  Turning  Ttte  in  the  Marwil  Gr, 
Motional. 
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Soccer 


Hoddle  in 
a muddle 
for  Mexico 


David  Lacey 


THE  more  the  murkier. 
Glenn  Hoddle  yester- 
day announced  an 
England  squad  Of  25 
for  the  friendly  against  Mex- 
ico at  Wembley  tomorrow 
week  which  offered  few  clues 
about  his  thinking  for  the 
World  Cup  qualifier  at  home 
to  Georgia  at  the  end  of  next 
month. 

Mexico  will  be  a warm-up 
for  that  match,  just  as  the 
game  with  South  Africa  at 
Old  Trafford  on  May  24  will 
help  the  coach  formulate  his 
ideas  for  the  visit  to  Poland  a 
week  later.  For  the  moment, 
however,  injuries  have  de- 
prived him  of  so  many  of  his 
regular  players  that  he  will 
do  well  to  retain  the  outlines 
of  a recognisable  side. 

In  this  respect,  following 
the  1-0  World  Cup  defeat  by- 
Italy  at  Wembley  five  weeks 
ago,  some  might  feel  that 
nothing  much  has  changed. 
Even  after  allowing  for  the 
loss  of  Seaman,  Adams,  Gas- 
coigne, Shearer  and  Sher- 
ingham,  the  Italy  game  was. 
for  England,  a screw-up  in  the 
best  turnip  tradition. 

Stuart  Pearce,  criticised  on 
the  night  for  not  moving 
across  quickly  enough  to  pre- 
vent Zola  scoring  the  winning 
goal,  is  not  in  Hoddle's  latest 
squad.  But  Martin  Keown,  the 
30-year-old  Arsenal  defender 
who  last  appeared  for  Eng- 
land four  years  and  two  man- 
agers ago.  has  won  an  unex- 
pected recall. 

Keown,  like  Carlton  Palmer 
and  Geoff  Thomas,  was  one  of 
those  players  picked  by  Gra- 
ham Taylor  while  appearing 
unsuitable  for  international 
football  Yet  under  Arsene 
Wenger's  guidance  at  Arsenal 
he  has  been  playing  consis- 
tently well  in  the  sort  of 
three-man  defence  favoured 
by  the  England  coach. 

Hoddle's  genuine  options 
are  few  and  may  become 
fewer  stiff.  Optimistically,  he 


Keown . . . surprise  recall 


■artyn  (Lsedsl.  Jarooa  (Uvarpool). 
Hw»n  (Blackburn):  Tntehgat.  (A  Villa). 
Adams  | Arsenal)-  G MariOe  (Man  U).  La 
Sm  (Blackburn).  CanpbsB  (Tottenham). 
PMSstar  I Man  U),  Mottos  (Uvarpool). 
Kaown  (Arsenal/,  loom  (Inter}.  Nsrlrihom 
(Man  111.  McMammn  (Liverpool).  Batty 
(Newcastle).  ItaJangp  (Uvarpool  I.  Lao 
(Newcastle).  Butt  (Man  U).  Andortsa 
(Tottenham).  Barm  by  (Eve  non).  Feeder 
(Liverpool).  La  Tinier  (Southampton). 
Wright  (Arsenal).  Shariagham 
(Tottenham). 

• Sky  Sports  yesterday  won 
exclusive  live  rights  to  Eng- 
land's World  Cup  qualifying 
match  in  Italy  in  October. 


Cherries  saved 
for  the  season 


Martin  Thorpe 


THE  threat  of  liquidation 
that  bung  over  Bourne- 
mouth has  been  lifted 
until  the  end  of  the  season. 

A High  Court  judge  yester- 
day agreed  to  adjourn  the 
winding-up  petition  brought 
by  the  Inland  Revenue  until 
May  15,  but  stressed  that  this 
was  the  club’s  last  chance  to 
sort  out  tbeir  affairs. 

Bournemouth  are  £4.4  mil- 
lion in  debt  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  receivers.  But  Mr  Jus- 
tice Michael  Howarth.  hear- 
ing Bournemouth's  sixth  ap- 
pearance before  the  court 
ruled  that  he  would  grant 
more  time  for  a takeover  bid 
that  would  satisfy  creditors, 
the  receivers  and  the  Football 
League. 

Two  consortiums  are  inter- 
ested in  taking  over  the  club. 
The  AFC  Bournemouth  Trust 
says  it  is  close  to  reaching  a 
deal,  having  already  bad  two 
bids  rejected;  the  other  group, 
led  by  the  rock  promoter  Mel 
Bush,  is  also  considering  a 
revised  offer  after  an  earlier 
bid  was  turned  down. 

The  judge  emphasised  that 
a takeover  deal  must  be  in 
place  by  the  next  hearing. 
“The  Inland  Revenue  have 
waited  long  enough  for  their 


money,"  he  said,  "and  this 
has  to  be  the  last  chance.” 

The  Bournemouth  manager 
Mel  Machin  was  a relieved 
man.  “At  least  we  have  been 
given  some  breathing  space  to 
get  ourselves  sorted  out,"  he 
said.  “We  have  to  hope  now 
that  the  club  is  sold  or  that 
some  financial  package  is 
worked  out  so  that  we  can 
continue  beyond  this  season.” 

The  GM  Vauxhall  Confer- 
ence champions  Stevenage 
Borough  appeared  before  an 
FA  hearing  yesterday  on  a 
misconduct  charge.  It  was  al- 
leged that  their  chairman  Vic- 
tor Green  told  his  Torquay 
counterpart  Mike  Bateson  in 
March  last  year  that  unless 
the  Devon  club  paid  Steven- 
age £30,000  he  would  sell 
Borough's  leading  striker 
Barry  Hayles. 

The  alleged  implication  was 
that  Torquay,  bottom  of  the 
League,  would  thereby  be 
saved  from  relegation  to  the 
Conference.  By  keeping 
Hayles  Stevenage  would  be 
assured  of  the  Conference 
title,  and  promotion  and  rele- 
gation would  be  suspended 
because  their  ground  was  not 
up  to  League  standard. 

The  verdict  will  probably 
be  delivered  after  Easter,  if 
found  guilty  the  club  will 
probably  be  heavily  fined. 


Referee  calls  a 20-minute  halt 
to  discuss  his  insurance  policy 


THE  Wessex  League  game 
I between  Thatcham  Town 
and  Portsmouth  RJN  was 
held  up  for  20  minutes  on 
Saturday  while  the  referee 
took  legal  advice  after  being 
threatened  with  court 
action  by  a full-back  wor- 
ried about  breaking  a leg. 

Andy  Young  delayed  the 
match  and  walked  off  with 
his  assistants  after  a Ports- 
mouth RN  player,  who  bad 
been  involved  in  several  fe- 
rocious tussles,  yelled: 
"I’m  going  to  sue  you,  ref.  if 
I get  my  leg  basted.” 

The  official  asked  for 


guarantees  that  be  was  in- 
sured against  legal  action 
before  he  would  re-start  the 
match. 

As  discussions  continued 
on  the  touchline.  the  teams 
were  left  to  chat  among 
themselves.  The  game  was 
eventually  re-started  and 
Thatcham  won  4-2. 

Jackie  Stewart,  the  That- 
cham manager,  said:  *‘I 
thought  the  referee  over- 
reacted. The  player  was  get- 
ting beaten  every  time  by 
one  of  our  players  and 
made  the  comment  out  of 
frustration.** 
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has  included  nine  players 
from  Manchester  United  and 
Liverpool  and  will  almost  cer- 
tainly want  to  use  this  match 
to  give  Robbie  Fowler  his 
chance  up  front.  However, 
with  both  clubs  pursuing  hon- 
ours as  the  season  approaches 
its  climax,  withdrawals  are 
virtually  guaranteed. 

Yesterday  Hoddle  insisted 
that  players  declared  unfit 
would  still  have  to  turn  up  to 
be  checked  by  the  England 
medical  staff.  But  with  a num- 
ber of  leading  managers  ex- 
pressing their  doubts  about 
the  worth  of  international 
friendlies,  as  well  as  misgiv- 
ings about  the  summer  tour- 
nament which  follows  the 
! Poland  game,  tbe  old  debate 
about  club  versus  country  has 
clearly  resurfaced. 

At  least  Tony  Adams  is 
back  and  in  Alan  Shearer's 
continued  absence  will  pre- 
sumably regain  the  cap- 
taincy. But  Seaman.  Gas- 
coigne, Merson  and 
Ferdinand  are  unavailable 
while  Southgate,  who  yester- 
day injured  an  ankle  in  an 
Aston  Villa  training  session, 
Anderton  and  Sheringham 
may  struggle  to  be  fit  in  time. 

Matthew  Le  Tissier, 
benched  at  Chelsea  on 
Wednesday,  insists  he  is  fit 
hut  Graeme  Souness,  the 
Southampton  manager,  says 
the  player  has  foot  and  groin 
problems.  However,  having 
defended  his  decision  to  play  1 
Le  Tissier  3 gainst  Italy.  Hod- 
dle can  hardly  drop  him  now. 

The  inclusion  of  Nigel  Mar- 
tyn  as  a goalkeeping  option 
has.  for  many,  come  one 
match  too  late  but  Nicky 
Butt's  promotion  to  the  senior 
squad  is  about  on  schedule, 
even  though  the  Manchester 
United  youngster  has  only 
just  resumed  playing  after  an 
ankle  injury.  Gary  Pallister. 
absent  from  the  squad  against 
Italy,  is  back  for  tbe  moment. 

Butt  and  Keown  fill  places 
some  would  have  given  to 
Wimbledon's  in -form  Robbie 
Earle  and  Chris  Perry  while 
Hoddle  is  persisting  with  the 
out-of-form  Nick  Barmby. 

Wholesale  withdrawals 
would  change  the  picture  but 
it  is  difficult  to  see  England 
doing  much  against  Mexico  to 
lift  the  clouds  which,  in  the 
Italy  gamp,  blotted  out  the 
sunny  memories  of  Euro  96. 

ENQLAND  SQUAD:  WPMsr  {Tottenhaml. 


My  left  foot . . . Ferenc  Puskas,  on  his  return  to  Wembley,  shows  the  skills  that  helped  Hungary  catch  England  cold  on  a November  afternoon  44  years  ago  photograph,  frank  daron 


Happy  return  for  Magical  Magyar 


Frank  Keating  meets  Ferenc  Puskas,  who  celebrated  his  70th 
birthday  at  Wembley,  the  scene  of  Hungary’s  historic  win  in  1953 


PUSKAS  came  back 
to  Wembley  yester- 
day to  celebrate  his 
70th  birthday,  all  of 
44  years  after  his 
Hungarian  team's  apocalyptic 
defeat  of  England  in  1953.  A 
sparkling  springtime  sunlight 
illuminated  the  old  stadium 
as  the  tubby  ancient  doodled 
about  with  a football  for  the 
photographers  — only  his  left 
foot  of  course  — and  he 
chewed  tbe  fat  later  with 
three  of  the  five  survivors  of 
the  England  side  which  had 
been  given  such  a lesson  on 
that  grey  November  after- 
noon long  ago. 

Puskas  is  one  of  that  tiny 
band  of  immortals  with  no 
need  of  a forename  the  world 
over  — Peie,  Eusebio  and 
Maradona,  for  instance.  To 


welcome  him  back  to  north 
London's  emerald  Held  of 
dreams  was  another  all-time 
legend  of  this  amphitheatre 
as  well  as  lore  itself,  and  one 
who  needs  no  surname  for 
identification.  England's  non- 
pareil Sir  Stanley.  Ft  was  a 
privilege  to  eavesdrop. 

In  1953,  England  had  never 
before  been  beaten  by  foreign 
opposition  at  Wembley.  In 
less  than  an  hour  these  glis- 
tening Hungarians  were  6-2 
up  and  cruising.  They  won 
6-3.  An  aberration,  said  Fleet 
Street  Four  months  later. 
England  went  to  Budapest  for 
revenge.  They  lost  7-1. 

The  two  old  men  grinned 
with  recognition  across  half 
the  pitch,  hurried  towards 
each  other  and  embraced  for 
a long  time.  Puskas  planted  a 


succulent  kiss  on  each  of  Sir 
Stanley's  cheeks.  It  must  be 
said  that  England's  octoge- 
narian knight  looked  fitter, 
certainly  more  dapper  and 
trim  than  the  rotund  podge 
now  living  back  in  Budapest. 
But  bright-eyed  they'  both 
were. 

Puskas  laughed  and  called 
over  his  interpreter  to  trans- 
late: “1  remember  we  stayed 
at  Marble  Arch  and  had  to 
train  at  Queens  Park 
Rangers,  you  would  not  let  us 
practise  once  at  Wembley. 
And  our  English  footballs, 
they  were  heavy  like  blocks  erf 
wood.” 

Said  Sir  Stanley:  "We  never 
thought  we  could  lose  at 
Wembley.  They  were  an  eye- 
opener  all  right  with  their  in- 
terchanging attack.  My  Black- 


pool captain  Harry  Johnston 
was  centre-half.  At  half-time 
he  came  to  me  and  said.  ‘Oh 
dear,  Stan,  what  can  I do.  who 
do  I mark?'  Nobody  told  him. 
certainly  I don't  think  Walter 
[Winterbottom,  the  manager] 
did.  I can  still  see  Puskas's 
third  goal  in  my  mind’s  eye.  It 
was  quite  remarkable.” 

The  Hungarian  had  bam- 
boozled England's  captain 
Billy  Wright,  dragging  the 
ball  back  with  the  sole  of  his 
left  foot  and  pirouetting  to 
crack  it  into  the  roof  of  the 
net 

Wembley's  directors  yester- 
day threw  a lunch  and 
replayed  that  flickering  se- 
quence in  ftizsy  monochrome 
on  the  television.  You  still 
had  to  draw  breath  and 
“Wow!"  when  you'  saw  it  — 
and  then,  with  coffee  and  ci- 
gars, a queue  formed  wanting 
the  great  man  to  sign  his  new 
and  evocative  autobiography. 
Top  of  the  queue  were  Jackie 


I Sewell  and  George  Robb,  both 
silvery-haired  and  full  of  the 
joys,  two  others  who  played 
that  day. 

Robb  was  the  only  English 
player  who  had  seen  the  Hun- 
garians play.  As  an  amateur 
he  had  watched  them  win  the 
Olympic  title  the  year  before. 
“Oh.  how  they  sparkled,  had 
all  the  suggestions  of  great- 
ness. Mind  you.  we  were  con- 
fident of  beating  them.  They 
looked  the  part  before  the 
kick-off.  juggling  the  ball  and 
playing  little  keepy-uppy.  and 
then  they  just  continued  like 
that  during  the  game. 

"Four  or  their  goals  were 
whizz-bangs  from  outside  the 
penalty  area.  Puskas's  left 
foot  must  have  been  the  great- 
est in  all  football.” 

Sewell  still  says  that  it  was 
a privilege  to  have  been  on 
the  same  field.  "It  was.  truly, 
even  though  in  both  matches 
I simply  chased  them  about 
all  over  the  place,  trying  to 


work  out  their  mesmerising 
little  passing  triangles  out  of 
which  they'd  suddenly  ex- 
plode. Honestly,  that  match 
was  the  beginning  of  changes 
in  the  whole  concept  of  soccer 
tactics  all  round  the  world.” 

The  two  other  survivors. 
Sir  AIT  Ramsey  anil  the  goal- 
keeper  GU  Merrick  — “It 
would  have  been  12  but  for 
Mr  Merrick."  said  Puskas  — 
were  unable  to  attend  the 
lunch.  In  a way  it  Is  a 5-5 
draw*  — for  as  well  only  five 
Hungarians  of  the  team  also 
survive.  Puskas  says  he  meets 
them  often  enough  at  home  — 
sometimes  even  in  the  popu- 
lar bar  alongside  one  of  Buda- 
pest's Grand  Danube  bridges. 

The  bar  is  called  simply 
"6-3".  Said  Puskas,  embrac- 
ing Matthews  :uid  beaming, 
“We  are  all  old  men  now.  but 
old  men  still  madly  in  love 
with  our  football.” 

• Puskas  on  I'uskas  ( Robson 
Books.  £17.95} 


United  riding  high  on  emotion  again 


David  Lacey  makes  a plea  for  a sense  of 
perspective  after  a rowdy  night  in  Oporto 


THE  Westfalenstadion. 
home  of  Borussia 
Dortmund  in  the 
heart  of  the  Ruhr,  is 
also  known  as  the  "English 
stadium"  because  or  the  pas- 
, sion  of  its  fans,  the  square- 
ness of  its  stands  and  the 
close  proximity  of  the  crowd 
to  the  pitch. 

Custom-built  for  the  1974 
World  Cup.  it  was  quickly 
i taken  over  by  Dutch  support- 
ers from  just  across  the  bor- 
i der.  An  orange  tide  poured 
into  Dortmund,  drinking 
heavily  but  causing  no 
trouble. 

At  the  time  sharp  distinc- 
tions were  drawn  between  the 
good  humour  oT  Holland’s 
supporters  and  the  mayhem 
being  caused  by  travelling 
English  fans,  notably  in  Rot- 
terdam that  spring  when.  Tot- 
tenham played  Feyenoord  in 
the  Uefa  Cup  final  Why.  it 
was  asked,  did  the  Dutch, 


who  were  already  experienc- 
ing their  own  hooligan  prob- 
lems at  home,  not  take  crowd 
violence  abroad,  especially 
when  “abroad"  was  only  a 
morning’s  drive  away? 

Manchester  United  are 
about  to  visit  the  Westfelen- 
stadion  in  the  semi-finals  of 
the  European  Cup.  having 
completed  a 4-0  win  on  aggre- 
gate over  Porto  with  a compe- 
tent performance  in  the  Sta- 
dio  Das  Antas  on  Wednesday 
night.  The  matches  will  be  on 
April  9 and  23,  the  question  of 
who  plays  first  at  home  being 
decided  by  Uefa  today. 

Should  United  overcome 
Borussia  Dortmund  they  may 
well  play  Juventus,  who  meet 
Ajax  in  the  last  four,  in  the 
final  in  Munich  on  May  28. 
What  a night  of  conflicting 
emotions  that  would  be,  given 
memories  of  the  Munich  air 
crash  which  destroyed  Matt 
Busby's  young  United  side  in 


1958  and  the  deaths  of  39  Ju- 
ventus supporters  in  the  Hey- 
sel  disaster,  killed  when  a 
wall  collapsed  as  they  fled 
from  Liverpool  fans  before 
the  1985  European  Cup  finaL 
It  would  be  a profound  pity, 
therefore,  if  Manchester  Unit- 
ed's achievement  in  becoming 
the  first  English  club  to  reach 
the  last  four  of  Europe’s  most 
prestigious  club  tournament 
since  then  was  to  be  over- 
shadowed by  what  happened 


gas  and  bullets  of  rubber  and 
plastic  on  them  were  real 
enough  but  can  hardly  be 
equated  with  the  excesses  of 
the  Seventies  and  Eighties. 

What  needs  to  be  ascer- 
tained is  the  extent  to  which 
forged  tickets,  if  any,  led  to 
the  trouble  or  whether  ticket- 
less fens  turning  up  on  spec 
was  the  real  reason.  Having 
acted  wisely  in  deciding  to  let 
almost  everyone  Into  a sta- 
dium barely  two-thirds  full. 


TV  cameras  can  turn  a minor 
scuffle  into  a full-scale  riot 


outside  the  stadium  in  Oporto 
before  and  after  Wednesday 
night’s  game. 

The  unblinking,  often  un- 
comprehending eye  of  the 
television  camera  can  turn  a 
minor  scuffle  into  a full-scale 
riot.  The  violent  scenes  which 
ensued  as  Portuguese  police 
baton-charged  United  sup- 
porters ciod  later  used  tear 


tbe  police  then  appear  to  have 
over-reacted  when  some  Cans 
became  angry  at  finding  turn- 
stiles dosed.  The  constabu- 
lary claims  it  was  provoked. 

After  the  game  the  United 
supporters,  strictly  segre- 
gated, were  instructed  to  stay 
inside  the  stadium  for  45  min- 
utes. Some  tried  to  find  their 
way  to  the  exits  and  were  met 


by  tear  gas  and  bullets. 

Without  wishing  to  dimin- 
ish the  seriousness  of  what 
happened,  it  is  important,  for 
United's  sake  and  the  sake  of 
English  football  in  general,  to 
keep  a sense  of  proportion. 
Some  lO.OOo  Manchester 
United  supporters  made  their 
way  to  Oporto:  before  the 
game  there  was  one  arrest. 

In  the  Seventies  and  Eight- 
ies this  would  have  been  an 
oasis  of  relative  calm.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  not  a re-run  of  St 
Etienne  in  1977,  when  poor 
crowd  segregation  led  to  a fra- 
cas between  United  support- 
ers and  the  locals,  with  the 
CRS  riot  squads  wading  in. 
As  a result  of  that  Incident 
United  had  to  play  the  home 
leg  on  a neutral  ground,  in 
this  case  Home  Park. 
Plymouth. 

From  a footballing  point  of 
view  Wednesday  night  more 
or  less  went  off  as  United  had 
planned  it.  Having  survived 
the  initial  attacking  waves 
that  Porto  were  bound  to  pro- 
duce as  they  searched  for  an 
early  goal,  they  defended  sol- 


idly around  Pallister  and 
May.  saw  a free-kick  from 
Beckham  hit  the  bar.  and  sur 
vived  the  evening  with  their 
four-goal  lead  intact. 

They  also  managed  to  avoid 
picking  up  more  yellow  cards, 
an  important  achievement  at 
this  stage.  Borussia  Dort- 
mund have  lost  their  sweeper 
Matthias  Summer  for  the 
opening  leg  of  the  semi-finals. 
He  received  his  second  book- 
ing of  the  tournament  as  Dort- 
mund won  1-d  in  Auxerrc  to 
go  through  4-1  on  aggregate. 

Alex  Ferguson  now  fares  a 
problem  of  fixture  congestion. 
United’s  Premiership  match 
at  home  to  Newcastle  on  April 
23  will  have  to  be  rearranged 
and  they  are  already  raced 
with  having  to  play  three 
games  in  the  last  nine  days  of 
the  season  as  they  attempt  to 
win  their  fourth  champion- 
ship In  five  seasons. 

But  with  more  than  £10  mil- 
lion banked  already  from  the 
Champions  League  and  Euro- 
pean Cup.  it  is  a difficulty 
that  Old  Trafford  will  manage 
to  grin  and  bear. 


Unhappy  Ginola  asks  to  get 
away  from  St  James’  Park 


Results 


Soccer 


Russell  Thomas 
and  Martin  Thorpe 


DAVID  GINOLA  may  have 
played  his  last  game  for 
Newcastle  after  putting  in  a 
written  transfer  request. 

The  30-year -old  winger  did 
not  appear  for  training  yes- 
terday and  was  believed  to  be 
still  in  the  South  of  France, 
possibly  discussing  a £3  mil- 
lon  move  to  Marseille,  after 
Newcastle’s  elimination  from 
the  Uefa  Cup  in  Monaco  on 
Tuesday. 

Ginola  is  understood  to 
have  submitted  his  request  to 
Kenny  Dalglish  at  a training 
session  last  Friday,  four  days 
before  the  Frenchman  playSd 
in  the  3-0  defeat  by  Monaco. 

Marseille  contacted  Gino- 
la's  personal  manager  Jean- 
Franco  is  Larios  earlier  this 
month  with  a view  to  the 
player  returning  to  France 
after  he  complained  of  being 
"mucked  about”  by  Dalglish. 

Ginola.  frequently  left  on 
the  substitutes’  bench,  has 
been  widely  tipped  to  become 
a prime  casualty  of  Dalglish’s 
clear-out  in  summer.  His 
request  has  almost  certainly 
hastened  his  departure. 

Newcastle,  unlikely  to  start 
with  the  Frenchman  at  Wim- 
bledon on  Sunday,  refused  to 
comment  on  Ginola's  situa- 
tion yesterday. 

Tottenham  revealed  just 


how  healthy  their  finances 
are  yesterday  when  they  an- 
nounced a half-yearly  operat- 
, ing  profit  of  £7.1  million,  up 
13  per  cent  due  to  increased 
gate  receipts  and  TV  income. 

I Offset  against  that  is  the 
£10.8  million  spent  on  Vega, 
i Iversen,  Scales  and  Neilsen  — 
! but  Spurs  still  boast  £6.5  tnil- 
’ lion  in  the  hank,  which  al- 
! most  certainly  means  more 
I signings  this  summer. 

Spurs  also  plan  to  spend  £8 
! million  enlarging  the  north 
stand  ready  for  next  season, 
which  will  bring  White  Hart 
Lane’s  capacity  up  to  37.000. 

However,  not  everyone  was 
happy.  The  Tottenham  Action 
Group  pointed  out  that  the 
club  charged  some  of  the 
highest  ticket  prices  in  the 
country,  yet  bad  still  not  won 
a trophy  since  1991  and  last 
seriously  challenged  for  the 
league  title  in  1987.  They  want 
more  resources  channelled 
into  making  the  club  success- 
ful on  the  pitch.  Then,  they 
argued,  more  money  would  be 
made  from  attendances,  mer- 
chandising and  television 
income. 

Jorge  Cadete’s  agent  is  due 
in  Glasgow  next  week  for 
talks  with  Celtic  amid  reports 
that  the  Portuguese  striker  Is 
unhappy  with  his  pay.  Celtic 
say  they  will  increase  his 
wages  from  around  £4,000  a 
week  only  if  he  agrees  to  ex- 
tend his  contract  beyond  1999. 


WORLD  CUP  OUAUFTOMi  Mb  xonm 
Croup  One  Saudi  Arabia  4,  Bangladesh 
1;  Malaysia  2.  Taiwan  0. 


TVRKSPAftA  MASTERS  (Gran  Cartarta)' 
Leading  Hwtwund  aeorwo  iGSflre  un- 
losa  Mated; -=«mateur):  6E  B Davw  BTP 
BaJtor;  J Rivera  |Sp);  J Caceres  (Aigk  M 
HaSIberg  (Swe);  A Hunter  OS  N Briggs;  P 
Mttchali:  K Toman  IJapani  69  A Beal:  R 
Gooses  ISA);  J Lomas:  J-M  Canlzares 
iSp):  P Broadhurse  M-A  Jtimnaa  |Sp)  D 
Lae:  M Jonzon  (Swat;  S Henderson:  M 
Dav»,  W Bennett  TO  D Wasiennvfc 
(Swe);  S AHan  (A us).  D Smyth:  R Lee:  □ 
Cola  (Am):  O Giuord:  J Payne-.  □ Clarke;  j- 
M Olazabal  fSpi:  A Cotta  iGari.  B Timing 
(Den);  F Valera  (Sp):  I Gamdo  (Sp).  E 
Romero  (Arg).  J Van  de  Velde  IFr):  D Bor- 
rego (Sot:  F Tarneud  IFr):  P SJolend  (Swe); 
J Ptnoro  (Sp*  J Meeggnun  (Swe);  U 
Campbell  (NZ).  71  □ Cbopra  (Swe).  □ 
Hospital  (Sp):  R Russell:  A Sondywell:  a 
Coltart  M Meuhud:  P OddtegiR  BexaH;  J 
Sands] in  l Swe);  M-A  Moron  (Sp).  C O’Con- 
nor Jnr  F Coe  Opr.  R JacquaUn  fFr)r  S 
Field:  A Forabrand  iSwei:  G Evens:  A Talt 
C Cevaer  (Fr).  Tfi  S Struver  (Gar).  S Luna 
(Sp):  A CH  Scorn:  S Bafleswos  (Sp):  P Her- 
rington:  G Orr.  M Anglert  (Swe);  J Arrub 
(Sp).  L Westwood.  G Brand  Jnr  C Suntnon 
(Sp):  A Canon  (Aigi:  □ EtSurej  (Swot;  □ 
Tapping:  R Drummond:  O Higgins:  F Ja- 
eob&on  (Steel:  M Ftarwi  (A):  B May  (USr.  i 
Genres  (Sp).  P Hedttfom  (Swe)  73  I FoUu 
(Sp).  -O  Sanenea  ISp):  A Wall:  P Untiort 
(Sp):  p Price-.  K Vanda  (Firtj:  R Muntz 
(Netfij.  J Gronb80on  tSwn  | , J Ouiros  |Sp). 
A Bassort  (Sana).  J RezadilU  (So):  0 How- 
elk  R Chapmen.  S Cage:  F De  Pablo  (Sp), 
S Webster  E Cenomca  (Ft).  R Coles;  I Gar- 
bun,  a sneroome:  D Cooper.  J Wade 
(Anal;  R Bums  5 Botiomley . 74  F Andorv 
spn  (Swe):  J Rash  (Swec  J Hawses  ISA);  p 
Walton:  U Gogghi  (Aust.  S Grappasonnl 
II'.)-.  P Ouirrei  (SwiSI.  J Jlmenoj  i So):  0 
Robertson:  R mutton.  G rbcMoui  (USr.  a 
Cabrera  lArgt:  J Kula  (Fri.  T Gogete  (Gen; 
A Hansen  iDen);  J Mcflcr:  M Pinero  |Spj  0 
Uuscjott  G Clark:  V PthRipa. 
FOURSOMES  TOURNAMENT  (Punning- 
dalol.  Fo4*rtb  roootfl  O Smfth/w  RSUy 
fCembwfey  HtP'Aus/  of  D Gri/Wts/A 
Fraytie  (W  Harts/St  ueuiom  S and  4.  a 
ReyneWsSA  Kafl  (Royal  Cuicuo  Ports! 
Sand  auroral  bt  S Galiagner-R  Fisher 
(Tromtiam  FVNeweau (e-urwJor-Lyrn o i as 
19:  M MaNdO  Wafcmfay  (HUI  Rida1 
Duke's  Drive)  bi  c Oelayiw  Oalby 
(CbStnoo  Hitt)  2 and  l;  J Note— oam 
Jaoee  |7fto  VatoThreo  Rivets)  H S Mur- 


ray re  Ledger  (Cnartftam  PkTHessoda)  J 
and  3:  J Konap/M  WBcex  (John  O'Geunt) 
M S ValelP  Smltn  (WMtUngton/Kareliefd)  3 
and  2;  P teewdF  Pee*  (AehtortVDert- 
tord)  bt  I ReaylD  Mscklnnon  (BuryiFieet- 
wood)  3 and  £ J H«a/H  Wadsworth  tLa- 
dybonWWPGET)  M M James/C  Rodgers 
(Bansaad  OownsTRoynl  Mid-Surrey)  3 and 
2 S SMHWJ  Jam  (ErV.eltf)  bt  R EMsTM 
Naylor  (RaecRfle  on  Trent)  at  21.  Ouartar- 
IWc  SiidUttl— y bt  Reynoids/HaH  3 
and  2:  RoMaiM/Jasu  bt  Palmer/ 
Woimsiey  1 hole.  KwgWlon  M Snor- 
man/Pagu  2 and  1:  MaB/Wadeworth  bi 
wntmn/jones  at  20. 


Cricket 


OWMAY  MATCHl  N«pfer,  NZj  Central 
Diet  22*  (M  Sinclair  67.  C Spearman  5b; 
Jayasuriya  5-37)  Sri  Umka  226-i  iA  Rin- 
atunge  96)  SH  Lanka  wen  oy  six  wickcs. 


Sport  in  brief 


Figure  Skating 


Athletics 


Tennis 


ST  Firunum  OFIMi  Swooad 
round!  K Carte wa  (Den)  bt  N Marques 
I Pori  6-4.  6-*;  O Mato*  (Fr)  bt  O VoCOk 
(Ci)  6-0.  TS.  7-1:  t Jnh— aeii  (Swe)  bt 
S Simian  (Fr)  3-6. 6-3,  6-2;  M SSoti  (Gar) 
M O Csmporeee  (tt)  6-4. 6-4. 


WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIP  iLausonnoL 
Leading  law  tfnua  aaOBwa  1 O Grits- 
cnukrE  Ptaww  (Rus)  1.0  Uctoroa  place- 
ments; z A KryfcjvacO  Ovwannikav  IRit.1 
2.0.  3.  3-L  Bournn/V  Kruqtf  iCant  3 ft  J.  S 
MonutteiP  Lavancny  iFit  4 3.  5 M An.?- 
stira/G  Pcxserat  iFrl  4.3.  6.  E Puroalan.  J 
Swallow  (USI  SUM  Lubachuvn  Avor- 
bukn  IRu»)  TO.  I.  1 Rmrumcw j’l  Yaro- 
shenko (Ukrl  SO:  9.  M D>abi,Vko'P  Van> 
qao  l Li  lilt  rty.  to.  B Fusar-Poll.U 
Morgaglu  (rt|  B B.  Brittain  tfi.  M Hump*. 
roym/P  Askew  18  0 


Seville  was  yesterday  chosen 
as  the  venue  for  the  1999 
World  Championships,  writes 
Uunmn  Mackoy.  The  Spanish 
city  won  the  vote  ahead  of 
Helsinki.  New  Delh  i and  Stan- 
ford. Two  weeks  ago  Seville 
failed  to  make  the  short-list  to 
host  the  2004  Olympic  Games. 


Hockey 


Billiards 


GOLD  FLAKE  CHAMPIONSHIP 

(Madras).  S— cad  round  (Indio  unhna 
sutad):  R roMvart  jAus)  bt  S AmanwRi 
4-3.  A Kia  nf  bi  R Chapman  (Eng)  -v-3:  M 
It— aM  (Eng)  bt  D Josh)  4-1:  C Stent 
(£ng)  bl  P Gnchdat  (Eng)  4-2: 0 MM  bt  M 
Ferreira  4-0:  S MmI  bt  D Cauaior  (Eng) 
4-2.  Onartf  flnaHc  N Fatal  bt  RuSMlI 
4-3.  Kumar  bt  Foldvart  4-2;  M KMhart  bt 
Shut  4-0:  Saw  M Mufum  4-CL 


OOLDBN  JUMUn  TOURNAMENT  (Ka- 
rachi) Germany  3 Pakistan  3.  Australia  t 
England  2.  StatuSngai  1.  Nnihor.Mixls 
t2pta,  £ Germany  j.  Passion  4.  Au-.- 
trails  Z S.  England  1 


Snooker 


BBNSOH  A HDOC  IRISH  MASTtNS 

lOoted.  OMrHNhat  R o'SuWvm  t£ng) 
bl  J Higgins  IScoti  6-4 


Bowls 


Fixtures 


Tennis 

Boris  Becker  has  denied  that 
he  has  committed  any  tax 
improprieties  and  that  he  has 
dec  hied  to  emigrate  to  Flor- 
ida. “Suspicions  that  l had 
turned  my  hack  un  Germany 
art'  false.”  he  said.  “My  wiTr 
and  I have  not  yet  made  any 
such  decision,” 


wownrs  noan  mtsmutioiuu.  in- 
door CHAMPIONSHIP  (Portn)  Wriu 
13a.  Ireland  M (VUicn  Urge  B Morgan 
bt  M Fcoron  J3-12:  J aoPteinl  tx  Mattel 
Jannsron  27-11:  D Rowlands  km  to  J Mut- 
fcaOmf  f4-f9.  ft  J—i a be  A UcGuimuns  i 
23-ti.  A Dai mon  lost  id  Mnrgarot  Jolw-  1 
•tea  17-23.  6 MSm  n Wylie  ?1-1B).  Rag-  | 
!■**  ^T.IrnitmJ  (M  (England  ntar  ft 
Stew  u A Chrtsthr  34-15.  M Steola  low  la  i 
C Wran  IB-31.  J Raytanco  1 vn  In  I Tj*na 
I8-2S:  ■ Mdurvau  U J Conlan  22-12,  M 
Pn&)  test  S MoOarvt*  15-21,  Q Konkin  bt 
R Hutcnison  30-14  Pint  «mdteQM  1. 
England  8pts:  7.  Scotland  J:  3.  Wnioa  3,  4. 
Incund  0. 


17  4S  unioui  Muirs) I 


Soccer 


NATIONWIDE  FOOTBALL  LBAOUBi 
SPCOBd  DMsJta  v (frMAir.t 

TterN  DbMag  Ct'iminoh'i  v Hu..h.t.iip 
Doncjitrv  v Hon.L<nl  , 7 lili 
LOB  OP  WALES]  M.n:  1 « u-n.t  . r .Mi 
PAI  NATIONAL  LBAOUBi  Prorate i ote- 
™m  Dundalk  « Sluimi.vi.  Him  SI  P«1> 
rlLkn  Ain  v C.nk  l’.  ■•ru-ib.-ium-  « F:-ni 
Hwia. 


Rugby  League 


Snooker 

Konnie  O’Sullivan  m;ulc 
successive  centuries  to  load 
•!  \ in  the  Benson  & Hedges 
Irish  Moxim  /it  Kill  but 
scored  only  five  points  In  the 
next  thre«  frames  before 
emerging  a *r-l  quarter-final 
winner  over  John  Higgins, 
the  Hurnpran  Open  chum- 
Irtun,  writes  Cthv  Ktvnon, 


Chess 


WOHUM  HABTHAS  (Franco)  Round 
Fhte*  I Nmol  (Fr)  a.  E Boost  tFr)  X Horaid 
Stm  Bacrat  1.  JL  Chatanon  (Fr)  0 (Bocrai 
noods  1D3  to  bocdnVr  the  youngest  mar 
granteraster  at  ago  14| 

CARLTON  PARK  HAETBRB  (Rattlte- 
nam)  Haund-ElK  impg  d Bryson 
iSoofl  4X  J Aagnora  (Den)  4.  j snaw  (Scott 
3*.  C Daly  iItbl  M HouSkd  (Eng).  U Wocr- 
IGorl  3.  CMteag*  mamhi  J 
HttegsoP  (Eng)  IK.  J ftowson  (Scot)  12 


BTONBS  MJPER LEAGUE;  OL;h»iti  v 
Biauturd.  Pan*,  « i.rnl-.  ( ■ p,  Wan.n^.  rt  « 
London  First  Otetelora  Dmkk!n.r«  v 
Foatbwuun,.  Sucood  Dtetatara  Lan.-* 
aniru  Lvu*  « Co«ii«irt 


Basketball 


BUDWBISBH  LBAOUBi  L'hiVilAi  * 
Tnump-i  Validy  nidi.  M.-v<  nml-r  v R't- 
nungnani  (T  mi 

Hockey 

INTER  SERVICES  CHAMPtONSNIP, 

Roval  Htvy  t Army  i.  ,«i*  KummmillK 


Bitilards 

j The  world  dViimpUvn  Mike 
Russell  suffenMl  his  first  de- 
fivtf  for  mure  UkUi  n year 
wlh'it  he  went  down  1«  the 
\«»rld  No-  id  Nalin  Fatirl  In 
tlte  quarter- finals  of  the  Gold 
Hake  Open  In  Madras.  Indi- 
ans mini  all  the  semi-final 
{iLtres. 


;aker 
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Golf 


SPORTS  NEWS  15 


Faldo  lands  a flier 
in  a final  flurry 


Danrid  Davies  at  Buy  ran 


- - N uncharacteristic 
JjWfc  touch  of  the  Sever- 

AAiaso  Ballesteroses 
•S^^Bkgave  Nick  Faldo  a 
sub-par  start  to  the  Bay  H3H 
Invitational  here  In  Orlando 
when  he  birdied  the  last  hole 
after  a scintillating  Shot  from 
the  rough,  to  be  round  in  71, 
one  under,  and  four  shots  be- 
hind Paul  Stankowski,  the 
early  leader. 

Fen-  much  of  his  round 
Faldo  played  like  a man  much 
In  need  of  a lesson.  He  was 
constantly  tinkering  with  his 
takeaway,  examining  the  po- 
sition of  the  dub  head  at  all 
stages  of  the  backswing  and 
generally  expressing  puzzle- 
ment at  what  was  occurring. 

This  was  odd  for  two 
reasons:  firstly  Faldo  must  be 
the  most-coached  golfer  in  his- 
tory anrt  secondly,  this  week 
he  opened  what  is  perhaps  the 
sport's  most  advanced  teach- 
ing centre  anywhere. 

within  a couple  Of  mflfig  of 
the  Bay  Hill  gates  stands  the 
Nick  Faldo  Golf  Institute,  set 
up  with  $2  million  of  the  hotel 
chain  Marriott’s  money.  It  Is 
a complex  which  the  man 
himself  described  as  “a  facil- 
ity beyond  belief”. 

But  for  all  that,  Faldo  could 
not  cure  himself  He  hnn  al- 
ways had  problems  in  getting 
the  dub  head  back  inside  the 
line,  and  yesterday  he  said:  'T 
need  to  fen  the  club  open  on 
the  takeaway,  but  I just 
couMntdo  it” 


Typical  of  his  problems  was 
foe  ath  where,  after  driving 
mto  the  left  rough,  he  found 
the  right-hand  greensids  form, 
iar.  He  left  the  seven-foot  par 
putt  short;  that  was  typical 
too.  Leaving  the  green,  he 
drop-kicked  his  baQ  back  into 
the  sand  whence  it  eam» 

He  birdied  the  10th  from  12 
feet  but  a pulled  drive  into  a 
bunker  and  a poor  recovery 
denied  him  a routine  birdie  at 
the  long  16th.  By  now  it  was 
as  wen  that  expletives  in  body 
language  are  silent,  for  Fal- 
do's shoulders  and  arms  were 
talking  expressively.  He 
puned  his  tee  shot  to  the  short 
17th,  left  a 40-foot  putt  seven 
feet  short  and  his  second  putt 
short  as  welL 

Hjs  drive  to  the  18th  then 
leaked  right  into  thickish 
rough.  It  seemed  likely,  with 
a lake  between  him  and  the 
green,  that  he  would  have  to 
Jay  op.  instead  he  gam  hind  on 
getting  a flier  with  a six-iron, 
which  he  proceeded  to  carry 
169  yards.  It  pitched  on  the 
perfect  spot  and,  following  the 
contours  of  the  green, -railed 
folly  90  feet  to  finish  i2  feet 
from  the  hole.  His  playing 
partner,  Mark  Calcavecchia 


stood  there,  hands  on  hips, 
looking  totally  bemused.  It 
was  a shot  that  deserved  the 
birdie  putt  to  go  in,  and  it  did 
As  fer  as  the  elderly  mar- 
shal was  concerned,  the  main 
event  of  the  1997  Bay  mil  In- 
vitational had  just  taken 
place  elsewhere.  “Okay,**  he 
said  with  a satisfied  smile, 
“now  for  the  rest  of  the  tour- 


nament” As  he  spoke,  people 
all  around  him  were  going 
wild,  waving  arms,  hats,  pro- 
grammes, draw  sheets,  even 
umbrellas  to  acknowledge 
that  the  King  was  back:  Ar- 
nold Palmer  bad  hit  his  drive 
from  the  1st  tee. 

Nine  weeks  ago  Palmer  was 
having  surgery  for  prostate 
cancer.  Now  here  he  was,  Ar- 
ms surrounded  by  his  Army, 
back  doing  the  thing  he  loves 
the  most  playing  competitive 
golf. 

Outwardly  all  was  the 
same;  .the  slightly  stooped 
shoulders,  the  massive  fore- 
arms and  huge  bands,  the  pi- 
geon-toed stance.  But  before 
going  out  to  play,  Palmer  ad- 
mitted that  aU  was  not  as  it 
seemed.  ‘Tm  not  as  strong  as 
1 was,1*  he  said.  ‘'Sometimes  I 
cannot  get  the  club  back  with 
the  force  that  1 like.” 

His  first  six  holes  were  fine, 
level  par,  but  six  shots  were 
dropped  In  the  next  three  as 
he  tired  rapidly  and  finished 
with  an  81. 

In  stark  contrast  to  Faldo. 
Colin  Montgomerie  finished 
with  a double-bogey  six  for  a 
73.  After  dragging  his  second 
into  a green  side  bunker 
which  faced  a lake,  he  elected 
to  try  to  putt  his  ball  out.  over 
eight  yards  of  sand  and  two 
more  of  thick  fringe  rough. 
The  ball  stayed  in  the  bunker. 
He  came  out  to  four  feet 
missed  the  putt  and  stalked 
off  muttering  actual  exple- 
tives which,  if  not  deleted, 
were  at  least  inaudible  to  the 
public  at  large. 


Baker  lets  his  birdies  do 
the  Ryder  Cup  talking 


RHchaei  Britton 
in  Oran  Canaria 


LIKE  most  of  Europe’s 
Ryder  Cup  hopefuls, 
Peter  Baker  finds  him- 
self In  a dilemma.  He 
doesn’t  know  whether  he  is 
for  or  against. 

7316  hero  of  the  last  home 
match  at  The  Belfry  in  1998 
wants  thfa  year’s  captain  to 
be  leading  the  strongest 
team  possible  against  the 
Bulbed  States  at  Voider 
rama.  in  September.  But 
like  a good  professional  be 
does  not  like  the  rules  of 
engagement  being  altered 
after  the  start  of  the  race 
for  a playing  place. 

If  he  votes  in  favour  of 
Severiano  Ballesteros’s 
plea  for  four  wild-cards  in 
the  forthcoming  ballot  of 
European  Tour  players,  he 
will  reduce  bis  own 
chances  of  a Ryder  Cup 
berth  by  20  per  cent.  “All 
foe  players  and  officials 
want  oar  best  team  bat  I 


Hockey 


Stacy  treble 
ends  England 
medal  hopes 


PatRnwtoy  In  Karachi 


E GLAND’S  failure  to  hold 
l to  a 2-0  lead  against 
Australia  yesterday  sealed 
their  exit  from  the  Golden  Ju- 
bilee of  Pakistan  tournament 
Four  matches  in  five  days 
proved  too  much  for  such  a 
youthful  and  inexperienced 
team. 

Australia’s  overdue  first 
points  took  them  above  Eng- 
land, who  have  completed 
their  round-robin  pro- 
gramme. Pakistan  have  also 
felled  to  reach  their  target 
and  will  not  appear  in  Sun- 
day’s final;  the  hosts  had  to 
beat  Germany  but  managed 
only  a 3-3  draw  with  a late 
goal 

The  now  redundant  final 
group  matches  will  be  a pre- 
view of  Sunday’s  play-oflfc:  a 
final  between  the  Dutch 
Olympic  champions  and  then? 
great  rival6  Germany,  and  a 
bronze-medal  match  between 
. Pakistan  and  Australia. 

Rngnwwt  briefly  yesterday 
raised  hopes  of  playing  for 
bronze  when  Russell  Garcia 
gave  them  a fifth-minute  lead 
and  Bob  Crutchley  quickly 
added  a second. 

. A rejuvenated  Garcia  beat  a 
defender  at  the  fop  of  the  cir- 
cle and  struck  past  Diletti 
Crutchley  then  finished  off 
interpassing  around  the  cir- 
cle of  which  the  Dutch  would 
have  been  proud. 

But  Australia's  quality  at- 
tackers then  launched  a 
comeback  with  Jay  Stacy,. 

hero  of  their  bronze-medal 
match  in  Atlanta,  striking  foe 
first  hat-trick  of  this  tourna- 
ment Two  comer  goals  and  a 
follow-up  shot  after  David 
Luckes,  back  In  England's 
goal,  made  three  successive 
eaves,  brought  Stacy  his 
treble. 

But  while  England's  de- 
fence was  vulnerable,  Stacy 
was.  made  to  wait  until  foe 
ffind  minute  before  complet- 
ing the  hat-trick. 


don’t  know  how  I «han 
vote,”  said  the  29-year-old 
from  Wolverhampton,  after 
doing  his  own  chances  no 
harm  with  a six-under -par 
first-round  67  in  the  Ture- 
spana  Masters  at  Maspalo- 
mas  yesterday. 

“Three  picks  would  be  a 
satisfactory  outcome  of  the 
ballot, -bnt  I cannot  fhiwic  of 
any  sport  that  changes 
rules  once  a game  has 
started.  It  is  all  very  unsat- 
isfactory, and  in  fixture  we 
have  to  get  it  right  from  the 
beginning. 

“It  would  be  better  to 
have  the  Ryder  Cup  quali- 
fying run  from  January  to 
September  in  the  year  of 
the  match,  like  it  used  to 
be,  then  we  know  we  would 
get  those  in  form  in  the 
team.  The  captain  could 
have  four  picks,  then  every- 
one would  be  happy.” 

Baker,  who  proved  his  ca- 
pabilities at  the  highest 
level  by  beating  Corey 
Pavin  four  years  ago,  filled 
S5th  position  in  the  cup  I 


Figure  Skating 


Coach’s  death 
takes  gloss 
off  first  6.0 


MottyMMinUwamw 


second  stage  of  the 

. ice  dance  competition  at 
the  World  Figure  Skating 
Championships  yesterday 
was  overshadowed  by  the 
sadden  death  here  of  the 
respected  Italian  coach 
Carlo  FasaL  who  was  67. 

Fassi,  who  was  in  Lau- 
sanne as  coach  to  Nicole 
Bobek  of  the  United  States, 
will  be  remembered  for 
guiding  Britain’s  John 
Curry  and  Robin  Cousins  to 
Olympic  gold  medals.  He 
complained  of  stomach 
pains  at  the  rink  in  the 
morning  and  was  rushed  to 
hoapitaL 

Competition  yesterday 
saw  the  first  perfect  6.0 
given  for  artistic  impres- 
sion, by  the  French  judge, 
to  the  three-times  world 
champions  Oksana  Gri- 
shnit  and  Evgeny  Platov  of 
Russia  for  their  seductive 
tango. 

The  Russians  were  al- 
ready in  first  place  after 
the  compulsory  dances  and 
look  certain  to  win  here 
and  at  the  Olympic  Games 
next  year.  If  they  did  so 
they  would  be  the  first  ice 
dance  couple  to  win  succes- 
sive Olympic  golds. 

Two  more  Russians,  An- 
jellka  Krylova  and  Oleg  Ov- 
syannikov, and  the  stylish 
Canadians  Shae-Lynn 
Bourne  and  Victor  Kraatz 
remained  in  second  and 
third  places  with  polished 
versions  of  the  tango. 

The  British"  champions 
Marika  Humphreys  and 
Philip  Askew  occupied  I6tn 
place  after  a new  tontine 
full  of  expressive 

movement. 

They  were  pleased  with 
their  performance  and 
their  coach  Betty  Calloway 
felt  that,  despite  some  dis- 
appointment that  they  had 
notmoved  up  a P^e«  Ciey 

had  given  their  best 


qualifying  table  at  the  start 
of  this  week. 

After  compiling  seven 
birdies  yesterday  to  share 
second  place  behind  the 
newcomer  Brian  Davis,  he 
insisted:  “I  very  definitely 
want  to  be  in  Seve’s  team, 
and  that  is  my  major  goal 
this  year.”  However,  it  can- 
not be  long  before  Balles- 
teros ceases  to  keep  every- 
one guessing  about  his 
intentions  of-  being  a 
player-captain,  despite 
beating  par  for  the  first 
time  in  nine  rounds  this 
year  with  a 72.  But  it  was  a 
generally  lacklustre 
performance. 

Jose  Marla  Olazabal  had 
eight  birdies  in  a 70  con- 
taining six  pars,  as  he  twice 
three-putted  and  incurred 
penalty  shots  at  the  6th  and 
11th  after  wayward  drives. 

Scotland’s  Adam  Hunter, 
who  birdied  six  of  the  first 
seven  holes,  is  among  a 
group  on  67  while  the  Lon- 
doner Davis  had  seven  bird- 
ies in  a faultless  66. 


Tennis 


Henman’s 
rise  earns 
ATP  gong 


Stephen  Blertoy 
In  Key  Blscayne 


UMPHATEVER  happens  to 
W Tim  Henman  on  court  at 
the  Lipton  Championships 
here,  at  least  he  began  on  a 
winning  note  when  his  fellow 
ATP  professionals  voted  him 
Most  Improved  Player  for 
1996.  Pete  Sampras,  Andre 
Agassi,  Boris  Becker  and 
John  McEnroe  have  been  sim- 
ilarly honoured,  so  Britain’s 
No.  1 is  hi  good  company. 

Beaman’s  Jump  from  99th 
In  the  world  to  29th  in  Decem- 
ber, and  his  continued  rise  to 
a current  16th,  has  brought 
admiration  and  goodwill,  al- 
though it  also  appears  to  have 
bred  some  cozrfosion.  ‘TPs 
good  to  see  Britain  on  the  up 
as  a tennis  nation,”  an  Ameri- 
can official  remarked. 

Henman’s  climb  and  Greg 
Rusedski's  achievements 
have  given  a fresh  impetus  to 

the  men's  game  in  Britain, 
but  as  yet  there  is  no  great 
underlying  reason  to  suppose 
that  where  Henman,  has  trod 
others  wDl  follow. 

form  Smith,  Britain's  No.  1 
woman,  who  battled  through 
lualifying  here,  pointed  out 
act  year  that,  Henman  and 
Rusedski  apart,  the  British 
men’s  game  is  in  no  "better 
shape  than  the  women’s. 

Certainly  David  Lloyd,  Brit- 
ain’s Davis  Cup  captain,  will 
be  anxiously  watching  Hen- 
man’s progress  and  hoping 
for  no  farther  signs  of  his 
recent  right-elbow  problems. 
RusedskPs  wrist  Injury  is 
«1m  an  obvious  worry  as  Brit- 
ain prepare  to  Play  Zimbabwe 
next  month. 

Byron  Black,  Zimbabwe's 
leading  player,  won  his  open- 
ing match  here  yesterday,  de- 
feating Andrea  Gaudanar  6-2, 
6-3_  Last  year  Gaudenzi  was 
in  Italy's  defeated  Davis  Cup 
semi-final  team,  which  gives 
an  indication  of  Black’s  abil- 
ity; indeed,  he  twice  defeated 
Henman  last  year. 


Running  scarred  - - - Hayley  Haining's  right  leg  carries  a reminder  of  an  unlucky  horseshoe 

Haining  horsepower 
chases  title  in  Turin 


Duncan  Mackay  on  the  kick  the  British 
champion  takes  to  Sunday's  world  stage 


Hayley  haining 

has  a scar  shaped 
like  a horseshoe 
above  her  right  knee 
but  only  recently  did  It  start 
to  bring  any  luck  to  the  Scot 
once  bailed  as  foe  brightest 
prospect  among  Britain’s 
young  female  athletes  and  the 
likely  successor  to  Liz 
McColgan. 

After  spending  most  of  foe 
past  six  years  nursing  inju- 
ries she  will  be  in  Turin  on 
Sunday  for  her  first  World 
Cross  Country  Champion- 
ships appearance  since  199 1, 
having  secured  her  place  by 
winning  foe  British  title  in 
Luton  paHier  this  month. 

Haining' s only  world  cham- 
pionship appearance  so  fer 
was  in  the  junior  event  in 
Antwerp,  where  McColgan 
took  bronze  in  foe  senior  race 
within  a few  months  of  the 
birth  of  her  daughter.  Hain- 
ing finished  seventh  that  day. 
which  was  then  foe  best  plac- 
ing ever  by  a British  junior. 

Seven  places  behind  Hain- 
ing was  Paula  Radcliffe.  who 


Rugby  Union 


went  on  to  win  foe  junior  title 
the  following  year  and  has 
since  matured  into  one  of  foe 
world's  best.  By  then  Haming 
had  begun  her  long  battle 
against  injury.  “There  were 
times  when  I thought  I would 
never  get  back,"  sbe  said. 

Halning*8  unusual  running 
style  led  to  a freak  stress  frac- 
ture in  the  foot,  an  injury  usu- 
ally found  only  in  horses;  and 
as  a veterinary  surgeon  she 
should  know.  There  were  oc- 
casions too  when  she  must 
have  thought  even  her  pa- 
tients were  ganging  up  on 
her:  "I  was  just  beginning  to 
get  fit  again  when  I was 
kicked  by  a horse  at  foe  local 
agricultural  show.  I’ve  still 
got  the  scar.” 

She  added:  “After  doing  a 
lot  of  large-animal  practice  in 
my  final  year  of  training,  2 
realised  that  if  1 wanted  to  do 
that  and  run  Pd  be  hard 
pushed  because  it’s  so 
physical.” 

So  the  25-year-old  now 
steers  clear  of  all  things 
equine  and  works  for  a small- 


animal  practice  in  Manches- 
ter dealing  mainly  with  pets. 
Her  60-hour -a-week  workload 
is  still  punishing,  however, 
and  she  is  regularly  on  call 
throughout  the  night,  which 
1s  hardly  the  ideal  lifestyle  for 
an  elite  athlete.  AO  of  which 
makes  her  comeback  over  foe 
past  six  months  all  the  more 
remarkable. 

“Running  is  very  enjoyable 
and  it’s  great  for  those  times 
when  I get  a bit  down  over  my 
work.  But  trying  to  sort  out  a 
race  plan  is  difficult  and  1 
keep  having  to  swap  duties  to 
fit  in  with  what  I want  to  do.” 

Haining  will  renew  her 
partnership  with  Radcliffe  on 
Sunday  to  give  Britain  their 
strongest  women's  team  at 
these  championships.  She  fin- 
ished eighth  in  the  European 
Cross  Country  Champion- 
ships in  December  and  led 
Britain  to  team  silver  medals. 
But  the  world  event  Is  the 
toughest  on  the  calendar  and 
Haining  has  been  out  of  com- 


petition for  so  long  that  she 
has  not  even  set  herself  any 
targets  for  Turin. 

'Tve  no  idea  what  a good 
performance  would  be,"  she 
said.  "But  I think  if  you’ve  got 
It,  you  never  really  lose  it.” 


Cattail  clear  for  Sevens 


Ian  Malta 


IKE  CATT’s  bitter- 
sweet season  contin- 
tied  when  the  rein- 
stated England  fly-half  was 
passed  fit  to  help  in  the  at- 
tempt to  defend  his  country's 
World  Cup  Sevens  title  in 
Hong  Kong. 

The  Bath  player,  who  suc- 
cessfully returned  to  Eng- 
land's 15-man  line-up  against 
Wales  last  weekend,  survived 
a rigorous  -training  session 
yesterday.  He  had  earlier  in* 
jured  his  groin  in  a gentle 
work-out  when  foe  10-man 
squad  arrived  In  Hong  Kong. 

Bnt  foe  Leicester  centre 
W1D  Greenwood,  who  had 
been  flown  out  as  cover  for 
Catt.  will  be  kicking  his  heels 
this  weekend  as  will  his  club 
and  Gloucester  who  were  to 
have  faced  each  other  tomor- 


row. Their  League  One  game 
at  Kmgsholm  was  postponed 
at  the  request  of  Leicester 
who  have  four  other  players 
in  Hong  Kong.  The  likely  new 
date  for  foe  game  is  April  80. 

Greenwood  .said:  “It’s  a long 
way  to  come  for  nothing,  but 
England  needed  cover  Just  In 
case,  rn  just  spend  foe  next 
few  days  training.  Perhaps  I 
could  do  some  altitude  train- 
ing by  running  up  a 50-storey 
building." 

England,  who  won  the  inau- 
gural world  title  at  Murray- 
field  in  1993,  face  Canada  and 
Zimbabwe  today. 

The  Ireland  wing  Simon 
Geoghegan  will  be  making  an 
eleventh-hour  attempt  to  win 
a place  on  foe  Lions  squad 
with  a likely  comeback  for 
Bath  against  West  Hartlepool 
in  a league  match  next  Thurs- 
day. If  Geoghegan  shows  no 
ill-effects  from  toe  surgery  he 


may  secure  a place  in  South 
Africa. 

The  Lions  manager  Fran 
Cotton,  who  confirmed  he  had 
met  England’s  captain  Phil  de 
Glanville  earlier  this  week, 
said:  "Simon  is  in  our  62,  so 
we  would  like  an  opportunity 
to  assess  his  fitness  during 
the  West  Hartlepool  match." 

Leeds,  in  League  Three, 
have  joined  the  swelling 
ranks  of  owner  dubs.  The 
Yorkshire  property  developer 
Paul  Caddick.  who  took  over 
Leeds  rugby  league  dub  this 
winter,  has  secured  a 75  per 
cent  stake  and  agreed  to  pro- 
vide £1  million  for  new 
players. 

Even  before  foe  proposed 
injection  of  money  from  Cad- 
dick, Leeds  were  one  of  Eng- 
land’s wealthiest  clubs 
following  the  £&25  million 
sale  of  their  former  Kirkstall 
ground  two  years  ago. 


Cricket 


Two-jobs  Pigott 
takes  charge  at 
the  new  Sussex 


David  Hopps 


TONY  PIGOTT  has  been 
installed  as  Sussex's  di- 
rector of  cricket  and  act- 
ing chief  executive  less  than 
24  hours  after  successfully 
leading  foe  campaign  to  over- 
throw the  county's  committee. 

Pigott,  who  yesterday  con- 
firmed his  resignation  as 
Surrey's  assistant  coach  and 
Second  XI  captain,  assumes 
his  new  role  on  Monday. 

The  former  medium-fast 
bowler  refused  to  rule  out  foe 
possibility  that  he  might  per- 
manently fill  both  of  his  new 
roles,  which  places  fop  future 
of  Sussex's  secretary  Nigel 
Bert  in  further  doubt.  Bett  is 
on  a fortnight's  "sick  leave" 
after  his  picture  appeared  In  a 
naturist  magazine. 

"It  is  possible  to  do  both 
jobs,  but  this  will  be  up  to  the 
new  committee,"  Pigott  said. 
"We  have  got  to  get  the  envi- 
ronment right  The  potential 
at  Sussex  is  tremendous  and, 
after  witnessing  so  much  feel- 
ing for  foe  club  at  the  AGM  I 
can't  wait  to  start  work." 

Sussex’s  new  chairman 
Robin  Marlar,  a 66-year-old 
former  captain  of  the  county 
and  a trenchant  critic  of  the 
old  hierarchy  in  his  position 
as  foe  cricket  correspondent 
of  foe  Sunday  Tiroes,  prom- 
ised that  foe  six  remaining 
committee  vacancies  would  be 
filled  by  the  end  of  May. 

**We  are  going  to  have  the 
right  people  running  the 
county  now."  he  vowed,  "and  I 


want  to  give  them  a much 
greater  freedom  to  operate  on 
their  own  than  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past" 

Following  the  overthrow  of 
four  of  foe  old  guard  — in- 
cluding the  chairman  Ken 
Hopkins  and  England  tour 
manager  John  Barclay  — at  a 
stormy  AGM  In  Brighton  on 
Wednesday,  Sussex's  commit- 
tee has  been  reduced  to  three: 
Marlar  and  two  men  with 
banking  experience,  Jim  May 
and  Dick  Holste. 

All.  including  Pigott,  are 
committed  to  the  Sussex  2000 
manifesto  which  calls  for  bet- 
ter communication,  a more 
professional  approach  to 
cricket  and  marketing,  a five- 
year  plan  to  be  approved  by 
members,  and  development  of 
the  Hove  County  Ground. 

Sussex's  captain  Peter 
Moores,  a 34-year-old  wicket- 
keeper. was  cautious  In  his 
reaction.  “I  think  foe  old  com- 
mittee all  had  dedication  to 
Sussex  cricket,"  Moores  said. 
“That  they  have  been  forced 
out  is  a shame  because,  al- 
though mistakes  have  been 
made,  they  have  always  had 
foe  club  at  heart. 

"It's  been  a very  eventful 
winter  and.  although  ac- 
knowledging that  Sussex 
needed  change.  I wouldn't 
have  chosen  the  way  it  was 
oil  to  happen,”  he  added. 

•Tve  no  doubt  we  can  im- 
prove things  on  foe  field  and 
prove  a lot  of  people  wrong. 
AU  the  players  want  to  play 
for  Sussex  and  we  won't  just 
go  out,  lay  down  and  die.” 


Russell  given  out 
on  dodgy  wicket 


Davfd  Foot 


A BOLD  and  contentions 
plan  for  Jack  Russell 
to  run  Gloucestershire 
cricket  virtually  on  his  own 
has  been  rejected  by  the 
county,  who  yesterday  de- 
cided to  appoint  Marie  Al- 
leyne  captain  instead. 

There  have  been  long 
talks  this  week  between 
Russell,  just  back  from  his 
frustrating  tour  to  Zimba- 
bwe and  New  Zealand,  and 
Gloucestershire.  The 
county  wanted  him  to  take 
over  as  captain  this  sum- 
mer from  Courtney  Walsh 
and  were  wilting  to  agree  to 
his  being  manager  as  well. 

But  Russell  set  other  con- 
ditions. “We  couldn’t  agree 
to  the  wider  role  he  pro- 
posed,” the  secretary 
Philip  August  said.  It  Is 
understood  Russell  sug- 
gested that  Gloucestershire 
disband  their  cricket  com- 


mittee altogether  and  he 
would  take  charge  of  every- 
thing involving  the  team. 

That  would  have  led  to 
constitutional  changes  and 
was  probably  the  main 
sticking  point  in  this 
week’s  delicate  negotiation. 

Russell,  who  had  Initially 
said  he  did  not  want  the 
captaincy,  surprised  dub 
officials  when  he  turned  up 
with  a string  of  conditions 
and  a firmly  argued  case. 
He  said  last  night:  ‘Tm  dis- 
appointed at  the  reaction. 
What  I hoped  to  do  was  as- 
sume full  responsibilities 
for  taking  the  county  for- 
ward. Gloucestershire  ap- 
pear to  see  things  differ- 
ently from  me.” 

The  powerful  position  he 
demanded  would  have  rev- 
olutionised the  Bristol  set- 
up and  could  hardly  have 
been  in  place  in  time  for  the 
new  season,  but  Russell  has 
said  he  is  happy  to  play 
under  Alleyne. 


South  Africa  rely  on  Schultz 
to  salvage  their  Test  pride 


Paul  Weaver  In  Centurion 


Brett  schultz  is  an 
improbable  saviour  but 
a stricken  South  Africa 
will  be  relying  on  him  In  the 
third  and  final  Test  against 
Australia  starting  in  Centu- 
rion Park  near  Pretoria 
today. 

South  Africa's  pace  attack 
belongs  to  the  casualty  ward. 
Shaun  Pollock,  wbo  has  not 
been  at  his  best  since  ankle 
surgery  at  the  end  of  foe  last 
English  season,  broke  down 


with  a left  hamstring  injury 
in  the  second  Test  In  Port 
Elizabeth  and  is  out  of  this 
match.  Brian  McMillan  will 
play  but  mainly  as  a batsman 
because  of  a bruised  beeL 

Fanie  de  Villlers  would 
have  had  an  outstanding 
chance  of  returning  to  the 
side  but  recently  lacerated 
foe  two  outside  fingers  of  his 
bowling  hand  in  an  argument 
with  a la  winnower. 

This  leaves  Schultz,  left- 
arm  and  distincly  sharp  but 
do  stranger  to  the  treatment 
room.  England  supporters 
will  remember  him  breaking 
down  in  foe  series  here  a year 
ago. 

"My  target  this  season  was 
just  to  stay  on  foe  field.’'  he 
said  yesterday.  Schultz,  aged 
26  and  for  many  people  Allan 
Donald's  Ideal  new-ball  part- 
ner, achieved  that  target  He 
has  taken  36  wickets  In  a 
breakdown-free  season  for 


Western  Province  and  has 
trimmed  down  his  weight 

Hie  area  of  Centurion  Is  foe 
first  to  be  named  after  a 
cricket  ground,  rather  like 
scrapping  St  John's  Wood  and 
calling  it  Lord's.  It  was  previ- 
ously Verwoerdburg,  named 
after  the  architect  of  apart- 
heid Hendrik  Verwoerd. 

Centurion  Park  was  built 
from  nothing  10  years  ago  and 
is  surrounded  by  steep  grassy 
banks  on  which  South  Afri- 
cans can  prepare  their  broais, 
weather  permitting.  The  Test 
against  England  a year  ago 
was  washed  out  after  a day 
and  a half  and  it  has  rained 
every  day  for  foe  past  three 
weeks. 

The  normally  true,  bouncy 
wicket  has  not  bad  its  usual 
preparation  and  bos  had  little 
rolling.  The  soft  green 
patches  of  grass  suggest  it 
could  be  uneven.  "1  think 
there  will  be  something  for 
everyone.”  said  Australia's 
captain  Mark  Taylor.  "There 
is  some  grass  for  the  fast 
bowlers  and  foe  promise  of 
spin  later  on,  but  basically  it 
Is  a good  track  for  the 
batsmen.” 

Australia  lead  2-0  and 
Taylor  added:  "We  feel  more 
relaxed  but  I win  be  disap- 
pointed if  we  don’t  play  good 
cricket.  We  have  won  all  our 
games  so  far  and  it  would  be 
nice  to  maintain  the  record. 
At  the  moment  Tm  looking  to 
play  the  same  side,  with  two 
spinners  and  two  quicks,” 


Rugby League 

Wire  introduce  teen  Wolves 


WARRINGTON  are  ex- 
pected to  give  foe  16- 
year-old  John  Duffy  his  debut 
against  London  Broncos  at 
Wilderspool  tonight.  icrHes 
Paul  Fitzixurtck. 

Duffy  win  fill  the  problemat- 
ical scrum-half  role.  Another 
teenager,  Carl  Roden,  was  due 
to  make  his  debut  there  but 
will  switch  to  hooker  as  foe 
Wolves  shuffle  their  depleted 
forces.  Paul  Sculthorpe  is  ab- 
sent and  Paul  Hulme  moves  to 
loose  forward. 


Duffy,  who  cannot  sign  pro- 
fessional forms  until  his  27fo 
birthday,  would  be  Warring- 
ton’s youngest  debutant  since 
Laurie  Gilfedder  made  his 
first  appearance  at  16  years 
seven  months  in  foe  Fifties. 

Bradford  Bulls  have  had  to 
release  the  21-year -old  former 
North  Queensland  prop 
Michael  Hogue  because  they 
have  been  informed  that  they 
have  too  many  foreign  play- 
ers. He  is  likely  to  find  refuge 
at  Paris  St  Germain. 
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LIVERPOOL  ADVANCE  TO  SEMI-FINALS 


European  Cup  Winners9  Cup 

Liverpool  3,  Brann  Bergen  0 (agg:  4-1) 

Fowler’s 

double 


Brann’s 

hash 


David  Hopps  at 

Anfield  sees  Roy 
Evans’s  side  slip 
past  Norwegians 


OFFICIAL  forgive- 
ness for  Stan  Colly- 
more  might  take  a 
little  longer  but  it 
took  only  two  minutes  of  last 
night's  game  for  him  to 
regain  the  approval  of  the 
Anfield  crowd. 

Liverpool's  one- goal  lead 
was  deserved  hut  hardly  com- 
fortable when  Collymore  rase 
from  the  substitutes'  bench 
after  an  hour  and  scored  off 
his  shin  after  a typically 
direct  and  rumbustious  run 
on  goal 

Two  goals  from  Robbie 
Fowler,  an  either  side  of  the 
Collymore  sideshow,  the  first 
from  the  penalty  spot,  en- 
sured Liverpool  a semi-final 
place  and  scuppered  Brann's 
attempts  to  become  the  first 
Norwegian  side  to  reach  the 
last  four  in  a major  European 
competition. 

An  excess  of  football  Is 
often  blamed  for  English 
clubs’  early  exits  from  Europe 
but  the  problems  faced  by 
Brann  were  of  a different  na- 
ture: only  one  competitive 


Vincent  Hanna 


Cold  stripe 
to  Keegan, 
king  of 
charisma 


HHUESDAY  marked  the 
I close  oFone  era.  as 

■ Wednesday  announced 
another.  I said  goodbye  to  the 
Kevin  Keegan  dream,  his 
team  land  surely  it  was  his 
own)  dismantled  by  a gifted 
Monaco  side,  as  it  has  been 
embarrassed  at  home  by 
others  with  less  talent 
Next  day.  Alex  Ferguson 
demonstrated  that  he  has 
learned  — as  every  champion 
side  must  — how  to  bore  for 
his  country. 

Newcastle  finished  as  they 
had  begun  under  Keegan.  It 
was  a fitting  epitaph.  Write  it 
on  their  tombstone:  They 
played  with  verve,  gave  plea- 


*  ^ 
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match  in  more  than  four 1 
months  and  that  was  the  first  | 
leg  a fortnight  ago.  { 

Nevertheless.  Brann's  pace 
and  exuberance  had  dis- 
turbed Liverpool  in  that  leg  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  Nor- 
wegians were  particularly 
disparaging  about  the  defen- ; 
sive  capabilities  of  Neil  Rud- 
dock. Wright’s  return  to  cen- ' 
trai  defence  left  Ruddock  only 
able  to  glare  at  his  adversar- 
ies from  the  substitutes' 
bench  but  Brann  almost 
underlined  their  point  by  tak- 
ing a seventh-minute  lead. 

McAteer,  wearing  a thtrk 
white  headband  to  protect  his 
stitched  forehead,  was  left 
trailing  by  the  full-back,  Pe- 
dersen, and  Flo  might  have 
made  a stronger  contact  with 
the  header  that  fell  wide  of 
James’s  far  post. 

Liverpool  had  begun  quite 
cagOy,  with  Fowler  an  iso- 
lated figure  up  front,  al- 
though Redkoapp  did  have  an 
appeal  for  a penalty  when 
Ludvigsen  seemed  to  handle 
and  McManaman,  at  full  pelt, 
was  stopped  on  the  edge  of  the 
area  only  by  Paldan's  reckless 
challenge. 

In  the  27th  minute,  how- 
ever. Liverpool's  patience  and 
possession  were  rewarded 
with  a goal  Fowler  was  felled 
by  Eftevaag  after  a one-two 
between  Barnes  and  McMana- 


sure,  and  learned  nothing. 

Much  like  Kevin  himself. 

Once  it  was  fashionable  to 
praise  him  for  his  attacking 
flair  and  devil-may-care  atti- 
tude to  life.  But  Insouciance 
puts  no  silverware  on  the 
shelf  and,  for  a club  seeking 
flotation,  that  is  a matter  of 
life  or  death. 

Sir  John  Hall  and  Kenny 
Dalglish,  between  them,  en- 
sured that  the  Keegan  curtain 
was  rung  down  with  due  indig- 
nity. At  Newcastle  airport  the 
chairman  reportedly  talked  of 
the  “absolute  disgrace”  of 
the  team's  performance.  Dalg- 
lish said  nothing.  He  wasn't 
there;  he’d  gone  off  to  look  for 
new  players. 

The  prince  is  gone,  and  the 
estate  agents  have  moved  into 
Elsinore.  Come  to  think  of  it, 
Kevin  might  not  make  a bad 
Hamlet 

My  fate  cries  out 

And  makes  each  petty 
artery  in  this  body 

As  hardy  as  the  Nemean 
lion's  neroe. 

1  bring  this  up  because  of  a 
new  book*  on  Kevin,  by  Alan 
Oliver,  chief  sportswriter  of 
the  Newcastle  Evening  Chron- 
icle. It  illustrates  well  that 
claustrophobic  relationship 
between  a football  manager 
and  a journalist  whose  liveli- 
hood is  tied  up  in  one  club. 
Oliver  reported  on  Newcastle 
United. 

Kevin  is  an  agreeable,  even 
lovable,  man  who  entertained 


Close  encounter . . . Robbie  Fowler,  who  broke  the  deadlock  at  Anfield  last  night,  foils  to  find  a way  past  the  Brann  goalkeeper  Vldar  Balms 


man  created  the  danger  and 
the  Liverpool  striker  stroked 
in  his  27th  goal  of  the  season 
from  the  spot  to  the  accompa- 
niment of  camera  flashes 
from  the  crowd. 

Mjelde,  with  six  European 
goals,  posed  a major  threat 
for  the  Norwegians.  Perhaps 

it  was  a result  of  his  knock  on 
the  head  earlier  in  the  half 
perhaps  it  was  simply  a mls- 
judgment,  hut  when  he  trod 


at  all  levels.  He  brought  to  the 
game  a ready  wit,  and  a 
schoolboy  passion.  But  he  had 
schoolboy  emotions,  too. 
Rarely  did  he  keep  them 
under  the  tight  control  that 
makes  relationships  with  the 
press  work. 

Oliver's  book  demonstrates 
this  welL  Adoring  words  tum- 
ble from  his  pen — "strong, 
honest,  loyal,  charismatic, 
caring,  inspirational".  And 
that's  in  one  sentence. 

But  “Keegan  ruled  the  press 
with  fear,  ” says  Oliver,  “fear 
that  if  you  upset  him  you  were 
out  in  the  cold.” 

He  gives  some  tolling  exam- 
ples. Tim  Taylor  of  The  New- 
castle Journal  was  assigned  to 
the  club.  In  his  first  season 
Keegan  banned  him  and  his 
paper.  The  paper  had  its  ac- 
cess restored  but  not  Taylor, 
who  was  switched  to  covering 
Sunderland. 

IN  a masterful  understate- 
ment Oliver  says:  “With 
hindsight  perhaps  it  would 
have  been  in  the  interests  of 
the  other  press  to  dose  ranks 
and  tell  Keegan  this  just  was 
not  on,  but  nobody  dared  con- 
front him.” 

In  February  1994  there  were 
reports  that  three  Newcastle 
players  had  been  disciplined 
for  spending  time  in  a wine 
bar.  Barry  Venison  was 
relieved  of  the  captaincy.  The 
club  made  an  official  state- 
ment which  the  Chronicle  ran 


on  the  ball  on  the  edge  of  the 
area,  with  Brann  for  an  In- 
stant having  a two-man  ad- 
vantage, an  opportunity  went 
begging. 

McManaman's  performance 
was  as  bright  and  fresh  as  a 
laundered  shirt  (designer,  nat- 
urally) — Bahus  turned  his 
shot  round  the  post  — but 
Berger’s  contribution,  by  com- 
parison, was  washed  out  and 
his  run  and  shot,  which  fell 


on  its  front  page,  as  did  other 
local  papers.  Oliver  was 
banned  at  Keegan’s  whim  for 
the  rest  of  the  season.  He  was 
readmitted  after  a miserable 
six  months.  Good  old  Kev. 

After  another  row,  in  Janu- 
ary 1995,  Oliver's  health  suf- 
fered and  he  considered  quit- 
ting the  job. 

There  was  a row  just  before 
the  end  of  Keegan’s  reign. 
Brian  McNally  of  the  Sunday 
Mirror  had  a scoop  on  Janu- 
ary 5 about  his  resignation. 
The  same  day  Newcastle 
played  at  Charlton.  After  the 
game  Keegan  spat:  “You  know 
the  guy  who  wrote  it,  end  of 
story.”  He  was  catcalled  and 
jeered  as  he  stormed  away. 

Oliver  makes  a sad  com- 
ment: “This  hurt  me  for  I 
knew  more  than  anyone  just 
how  magnificent  Keegan  had 
been  with  the  press.” 

Kevin  hated  criticism  and 
disloyalty — but  like  many  In 
authority  he  often  got  them 
mixed  up,  imagining  in  the 
former  evidence  of  the  latter. 

He  inspired  loyalty  and  af- 
fection like  no  other  manager  I 
have  seen.  He  was  good  with 
affection,  and  returned  It  with 
interest  but  he  never  seemed 
fully  to  understand  how  to 
reciprocate  loyalty. 

Even  when  it  came  to  telling 
the  fans  why  he  deserted 
them. 

•Geordie  Messiah.  The  Keegan 
Years  by  Alan  Oliver  (Main- 
stream Publishing,  £1-L99) 


narrowly  wide  an  the  hour, 
did  not  prevent  his  substitu- 
tion by  Coflymore. 

Collymore’s  Intervention 
brought  roars  of  approval 
from  the  Kop  and,  two  min- 
utes later,  he  was  returning 
the  salute  after  scoring  a 
second  Liverpool  goal  that,  in 
early  season,  might  have  been 
regarded  as  Berger’s  in  both 
style  and  execution. 

Collecting  Barnes's  short 


pass  in  a central  position,  Col- 
1 lymore’s  aggressive  run  to 
goal  heat  Gylfason  as  much 
through  surprise  as  skill. 
Ludvigsen  bore  down  an  him 
in  the  area,  hut  from  his  chal- 
lenge the  ball  ricochetted  off 
Collytnore's  shins  and  rolled 
into  the  comer  of  the  net 
Collymore  was  inspired  to 
run  at  the  Norwegian  defence 
at  the  slightest  opportunity 
and  Liverpool’s  domination 


was  assured  when  Bjoraebye 
broke  free  on  the  left  and 
crossed  for  Fowler  to  apply 
the  most  clinical  of  finishes 
from  10  yards. 

Uvwitoofc  McAUnr.  Hwkmas, 

Wrtgra.  Maiteo  (Saw.  n-t).  BjornoOya. 
Samoa,  RMknapp.  McManaman.  Berow 
(Coftymoro.  BQnwiJ,  Fmrfar. 

■nnn  •■fuani  Sanaa:  Paldan. 

Uudwlgaon.  ERowaag  (Qyliaaon,  h-U, 
PaMTMn.  Sfcjnalaaan  (Jotwixwsaon. 
Holland.  Moon.  Huund  (GuMuoUU).  Flo. 
Mkrtto. 
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PHOTOGRAPH:  MKE  COOPER 

• Patrice  Loko's  hat-trick 
gave  Paris  St  Germain  a 3-0 
aggregate  win  against  AEK  in 
Athens.  He  scored  in  the 
22nd.  43rd  and  80th  minutes. 

AIK  Stockholm  drew  l-i  at 
home  to  Barcelona,  who  won 
4-2  on  aggregate.  Ronaldo 
scored  for  the  Spanish  side 
and  Simpson  equalised. 

Pachecho  gave  Benflca  a 
1-0  win  in  Florence  but  Flor- 
entina  went  through  2-1. 


Set  by  Gordius 


Across 


1 One  finds  investigators 
entering  house  of  criminal 
(8) 

5 Protective  wear  on  board 
fishing  craft  (6) 

9 Fish  and  chips  fried  with 
laid  (9) 

11  Part  English  living  in  Bath 
(5) 

12  Smitten  English  conscience 


put  down  to  being  lustful 
02) 

15  Fish  that  acts  like  a 
spanner?  (4) 

16  Tend  to  fast  while  one 
devours  treacle  pudding 

OP) 

18  Second-hand  store  swift  to 
grasp  a foreign  coin  (4,6) 

19  Protuberance  turns  foul 
(4) 


21  Where  couples  may  part 
and  then  prepare  to  wed? 
(75) 

24  One  nice  group  of  Britons 
Rome  found  revolting  (5) 

25  The  last  to  give  thanks  to 
one  who  makes  advances 
(4-5) 

26  King  is  confronted  by  feta  (6) 

27  Resolute  law-breaker  in 
open  confinement  (9) 

Down 

1 2 takes  in  work  with 
confidence  (4) 

2 A little  mild  beer  after  sex  (4) 

3 Company  accountant  has  a 
good  laugh  (6) 

4 Wrongly  credit  this  account 
— tt  may  be  neccessary  to 
charge  ^,7) 

6 One  gropes,  lest  more 
should  fail  (8) 

7 Englishman’s  housekeeper? 
(10) 

8 Wets  are  the  dearest  to 
convert  (10) 

10  Previous  government  meets 

previous  administration 
(7.6) 

13  Beverage  with  body  doctor 
takes  in  the  King's  Head 
(5.5) 

'14  Meetings  to  discuss  wit  in 
verse  form  (10) 

17  A doctor  tries  unsuccess- 
fully to  wipe  out ...  (8) 
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20  ...or treat, causing 
hardship  (6) 

22  Name  of  girl  called  Nancy 
(4) 

23  Revolutionary  in  wrong 
revolution  (4) 


Solution  tomorrow 


Stuck?  Than  cal  our  sokittona 
on  08S1  33S  238.  Cato  cost  50p 
per  minute  at  all  times.  Service  sup- 
plied by  ATS 
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I’-  One  ^Onc  has  free  voicemail  answering  service.  Free  message  retrieval*.  Per  second  billing. 

:^CoverwHj  BOvh  of  the  population,  the  One  7 One  mobile  phone  service  is  more  than  a fair  trade  for  any  business. 
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